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PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 1906-07. 



To THE Board op Overseers: — 

The President of the University has the honor to submit the 
following report for the academic year 190&-07, — namely, from 
September 27, 1906, to September 26, 1907. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Overseers held on April 10, 
1907, a vote was passed extending the right to vote for Overseers 
as follows: — 

Voted, That this Board hereby determines that the degrees conferred 
by the Groveming Boards of the University, upon the recommendation of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, upon the graduates of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and of the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
conferred after residence in Harvard College, shall entitle the recipients 
thereof to vote for Overseers to the same extent and imder the same 
restrictions to and under which recipients of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in said Ck>llege may now so vote. 

At a meeting of the President and Fellows on April 29, 1907, 
the same vote was adopted in concurrence with the Board of 
Overseers. This action was taken mider an act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature approved March 27, 1902, which provided that 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and the Board of 
Overseers of said College, may determine from time to time by 
concurrent vote "whether any, and if any, what degrees issued 
by said College other than those mentioned in the first Section 
of Chapter 173 of the Acts of the year 1865 shall entitle the recip- 
ients thereof to vote for Overseers to the same extent and under 
the same restrictions to and under which recipients of the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from said College may now so vote/' The 
restrictions referred to exclude from the suffrage members of 
the Corporation and ofiicers of government or instruction, and 
prevent Bachelors of Arts from voting before the fifth annual 
election after graduation. These restrictions, like the exclusion 
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6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

from the suffrage of graduates of the three oldest professional 
schools^ were natural enough in 1865, but are quite inconsistent 
with the present organization and spirit of the University, and 
with the present feelings and modes of action in all Harv^ 
Gasses, Clubs, and Associations. 

In April, 1906, a joint committee of the Corporation and Board 
of Overseers was appointed, consisting of the President of the 
University, three members of the Corporation, and three members 
of the Board of Overseers, "to consider what changes are desir- 
able in the organization and administration of the University, and 
to report thereon in twelve months from this date, if practicable.'' 
This committee made report to both Boards in March, 1907. 
They found that an undoubted improvement had been effected, 
since the committee was appointed, by the institution of the Resi- 
dent Executive Board, which deals with a large nmnber of admin- 
istrative details that had before been carried through the President 
to the Corporation. It was the opinion of the majority of the 
committee that the President of the University does not need to 
be relieved of any fimction that he now performs; but that he 
ought to be relieved of details in many directions, and to have 
more assistance than he now has. They recommended that the 
Secretary to the Corporation should have an assistant, who should 
be a graduate of the College. This recommendation was carried 
into effect in June, 1907, by the appointment of Mr. Joseph 
Warren, A.B. 1897, LL.B. 1900. They reported that the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences transacts its executive business much more 
effectively than formerly, and more effectively than any other 
Faculty in the University; and they approved the way in which the 
Faculty does its executive work through Deans, administrative 
boards, divisions, departments, and committees. They recom- 
mended that the chairmen of large divisions or departments be 
provided with more clerical assistance. This recommendation 
has been carried into effect. They encouraged subordinate boards 
and committees and Deans to take final action on all questions 
for the determination of which sound precedents had been settled, 
or which could be acted on under standing rules of the Corpora- 
tion or the Faculty, or, in other words, they recommended that 
administrative discretion should be freely used by trusted officials 
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CARNEGIE RETIRING ALLOWANCES. 7 

and committees. They observed "that the changes or other im- 
provements which your committee suggest are all natural out- 
growths of present practices, or developments of measures already 
initiated." Mr. Charles Francis Adams, a member of the com- 
mittee from the Board of Overseers, assented to the conclusions 
of the majority, so far as they went; but intimated " that, in his 
judgment, far more comprehensive measures of reform would 
be desirable.'* Mr. James J. Storrow, another member on behalf 
of the Overseers, thought "that the changes recommended in the 
majority report are probably in the right direction; but that they 
still leave the administration of the University in a cumbersome 
and somewhat ineffective condition." The report will be found 
printed in full in the Appendix, p. 337. 

During the summer of 1906 Harvard University was duly 
notified that the Executive Committee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion had placed the University on the list of institutions entitled 
to share in the benefits of the Foundation; so that the Carnegie 
Retiring Allowances would become a part of the regular academic 
compensation of its Professors. This action on the part of the 
Carnegie Foundation was duly acknowledged by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College on the 6th of October, 1906, and 
the benefits of the Foundation were gratefully accepted. These 
benefits are of two kinds, one kind taking effect upon pro- 
fessors and their families; the other on the institutions of the 
higher education themselves. Although the Carnegie Retiring 
Allowances have only been available for about a year and a half, 
they have already been received by several retiring professors in 
Harvard University, and by two widows of professors who have 
died in oflSce; and in every case the pension was welcomed as a 
pecimiary recognition of long and faithful services. The Harvard 
siystem of retiring allowances made no provision for widows, and 
widows are not entitled by right to any pension under the Car- 
n^e rules; but the practice has already been established of 
granting to a widow, in clear cases of need, one-half the pension 
to which her husband would have been entitled, this grant being 
made by a special vote of the Executive Committee. As a re- 
source for a widow in cases of sudden disability or death, the 
possibility of a Carnegie pension is already a great comfort to 
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8 WILLIAM BELDEN NOBLE LECTURES. 

men of small means who give their lives to the higher education. 
It does not relieve men who can get their lives insured from the 
duty of so doing; but there are some men with families who are 
unable to procure life insurance on any terms, and others whose 
income so little exceeds their necessary family expenses that they 
cannot pay the premiiuns on any adequate amount of insurance. 
The relief from the apprehension of premature disability or sen- 
ility on the part of men who have adopted a calling which pre- 
clndes the expectation of large earnings is also very great. The 
baieficent effects of the Carnegie Foundation on the institutions 
of higher education themselves are already plain. The Founda- 
tion makes possible the retirement in a considerate and satisfac- 
tory way of old teachers whose usefulness is impaired, and so 
keeps Faculties fresh and vigorous in their membership; and 
it attracts to college and university service capable young men 
who were formerly deterred by natural apprehensions concerning 
the means of properly supporting themselves and their families. 
Moreover, trustees need no longer be afraid to call to their ser- 
vice elderly men — men fifty years of age, for example. They 
used to feel that such a man could give them only ten or fifteen 
years of first-rate service, to be followed, in all probability, by a 
formidable number of years of impaired service. Since the 
Carnegie pensions, they need no longer apprehend the improfit- 
able appendix to the years of distinguished service. The Founda- 
tion, in its search for the means of executing the trust, is 
giving the country trustworthy means of discriminating between 
schools and colleges, and between colleges and universities. It 
is also contributing to raising the standard of admission to college 
and to mitigating denominationalism in education. 

By the desire of Mrs. William Belden Noble, the founder of 
the William Belden Noble Lectures, the terms of that Foundation 
were reconsidered by the President and Fellows, and were adopted 
in a somewhat new form on November 26, 1906. The new terms 
will be found printed in full in the Appendix, p. 340. The chief 
change in the terms is the transfer to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College of the appointment of lecturers on thb Foun- 
dation. Heretofore the lecturers have been selected by a body of 
private persons and officials named by the founder, and called 
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SHALER MEMORIAL AND JAMES SKILLEN FUNDS. 9 

the Trustees. The Fund having been all the time m the charge 
of the President and Fellows, and the method of selection having 
proved somewhat cumbrous and uncertain, the founder desired 
to place the entire charge of the Foundation and its work in the 
hands of the President and Fellows. In recasting the original 
terms she proposed some other not material modifications and 
additions, to which the President and Fellows readily assented, 
being sincerely desirous to perfect this touching memorial of an 
unfinished life. 

On the death of Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler in April, 
1906, more than 760 alunmi of Harvard University imited in 
contributing a sum of $30,500 to establish the "Shaler Memorial 
Fund" in commemoration of his long service and of the great 
affection in which he was held by his many students and friends. 
The subscribers to this Fund left the designation of its uses to a 
committee consisting of Robert Winsor, William M. Davis, and 
Edward W. Atkinson; and on the Uth of March, 1907, the Presi- 
dent and Fellows received from this committee a paper declaring 
the objects of the Fund as follows : First, to put up a memorial tablet 
in the (Geological section of the University Museum, and sec- 
ondly, to apply the income of the balance of the Fimd to original 
researches and the publication of the results of research, under 
the direction, and for the benefit, of the Division of Greology. 
The subject and the field of research are to be approved by the 
Division Committee, and the persons to undertake researches are 
to be nominated by the same Committee. Any work or journey 
supported in whole or in part from the Fund is to be carried on 
under the name "Shaler Memorial Research" or "Shaler Memo- 
rial Expedition." The publications contemplated are to include 
the results of original research carried on with the income of the 
Fund, or independently of such aid, but in all cases must receive 
the approval of the Division Committee. Approved publications 
are to bear the general title, "Shaler Memorial Series." In 
accepting this gift, the President and Fellows recorded their 
satisfaction in the possession of such an enduring and fruitful 
memorial of Professor Shaler. 

When the Medical School moved from its Boylston Street 
building to the new buildings on Longwood Avenue, James 
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10 ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

Skillen, who had long been the janitor of the Medical School, 
retired from the service of the School. He was in the service of 
the Massachusetts Gteneral Hospital from 1864 to 1877, and in 
that of the Medical School from 1877 to 1906. During these 
42 years of continuous faithful duty in closely allied institutions, 
he made many friends among physicians, medical students, and 
patients, and these friends determined that some comfortable 
provision should be made for his declining years. On the 15th 
of January, 1907, a committee formed to secure an annuity for 
James Skillen and for Susan Skillen, his wife, forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the College $10,000 wherewith to establish the James 
Skillen Memorial Fund. It was imderstood that James Skillen 
is to receive an annuity of $800 during his life, that, in case of his 
death, Susan Skillen is to receive an annuity of $400 during the 
remainder of her life, and that on the death of both annuitants, 
the Fund is to become one of the permanent endowments of the 
Harvard Medical School. It was further understood that the 
capital of the Fund is not to be impaired, the Medical School 
paying any excess of the annuity above the income of the Fund. 
The President and Fellows voted to establish the James Skillen 
Memorial Fund on the above terms, and gave to the committee 
and the donors the thanks of the President and Fellows for 
their ultimate benefaction to the Medical School. 

When the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association 
established oflBces at 50 State Street, Boston, and appointed 
Mr. Edgar H. Wells General Secretary, the President and 
Fellows cooperated with the Association by retaining Mr. Wells 
in the service of the University as a member of the Faculty and as 
Secretary for Appointments, by appointing him editor of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue, and by giving into his charge the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive address-list of all living former 
students of the University. Mr. Wells entered upon his duties 
on the 1st of May, 1907. For the preparation of the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue he is to have the help, if he wishes it, of two per- 
sons, both of whom are to be paid by the University. The Alumni 
Association is to pay for the preparation of the new address-list 
of living men who have studied at Harvard University; but the 
University is to contribute $780 a year towards this cost. As 
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ITS RELATION TO TIIE APPOINTMENTS OFFICE. 11 

Secretary for Appointments, Mr. Wells is to be paid by the Uni- 
versity, and the members of the office-force for Appointments 
are also to be paid by the University. Mr. Wells retains his 
former office in University Hall, and uses also the Alumni office 
at 50 State Street, Boston. 

The office of the Association in Boston will become a repository 
of information about the University, and about the Alumni, and 
will promote the formation of new Harvard Clubs and the activity 
of the established Harvard Gubs in all parts of the country. 
The Secretaries of College Classes, the Alumni Associations of 
the Professional Schools, and all Harvard Clubs are requested to 
contribute to the work of preparing the new address-list, which 
will include a geographical classification of the names and ad- 
dresses, so that it will be easy to find the Harvard men in any 
town, city, or state. The Alumni Association has taken control 
of the Harvard Bulletin, which will be its official organ; and the 
permanent maintenance of the General Secretary's office, and 
of all its work, will depend on the profits accruing from the publi- 
cation of the Bulletin. The Boston office is intended as head- 
quarters for Harvard men in Boston, whether residents or visi- 
tors. The Secretary is at the service of the Alumni, and he will 
be dependent for the success of his work upon their co5peration. 

It is obvious that the different parts of Mr. Wells's work may 
be made to help each other. Thus, the Appointments Office 
should be greatly helped by the new resources of the Greneral 
Secretary of the Alumni Association; for the Appointments Office 
not only secures suitable positions for undergraduates and past 
members of the University who are seeking employment, but also 
responds to calls made upon it to supply the best available Har- 
vard candidates for vacant positions. The service is not limited 
in its application to the students of any one department of the 
University, or to any one class of occupations. With the steady 
help of the Alumni, and of all departments of the University, the 
work of the Appointments Office might be greatly extended. In 
time the office will supply the best demonstration of the value of 
a college education towards the winning of a livelihood. It will 
prove that the educated young man of fair capacity, from the 
moment he begins to earn his livelihood, gets on faster than the 
uneducated young man, and goes farther. It is also a fact, 
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12 APPOINTMENTS OFFICE. 

though the Appomtments Office cannot prove it, that the educated 
young man gets more enjoyment and durable satisfaction out of 
life than the uneducated, provided only that he keep his health. 

The report of the Secretary for Appointments (p. 343) will be 
interesting to the Governing Boards of the University and to all 
its alumni and friends; for it indicates very plainly the increasing 
influence of the University, first, on the profession of teaching, 
and secondly, on the conduct of large businesses and of the great 
industries. It also shows what a large proportion of the total 
niunber of students in the University are dependent either in 
whole or in part on opportunities to earn their living while they 
are pursuing their studies. For such persons the Appointments 
Office found no fewer than 1452 jobs during the year 1906-07. 
Of the temporary jobs procured in great variety, it will be noticed 
that fewer than one-third have anything to do with teaching, or 
literary or scientific work. The great majority of the employ- 
ments are engaged in merely for the sake of the wages, or pay. 
It is a good sign that students can make themselves useful in 
such a variety of ways, while they are giving a large portion of 
their time, either by day or by night, to study. The niunber 
of permanent positions filled is also large, and the sum of the 
annual salaries received by the 599 persons placed was more than 
$450,000. Tutoring appears to be the most profitable occupa- 
tion which a young graduate can take up inmiediately on gradu- 
ating. The service of secondary schools yields for recent gradu- 
ates the next best inunediate return; while business, and the 
service of universities, colleges, and technical schools are about 
equally advantageous for the young newcomer. 

The services of the Appointments Office are rendered gratui- 
tously, no charge being made either to the employer or the em- 
ployed. A branch office was opened last spring at 50 State 
Street, Boston, in the offices of the Aliunni Association, where 
the Secretary will be in close communication with Harvard Qubs, 
and the Officers of the Classes, and with Alumni, who, as adminis- 
trators, educational or other, officers of corporations, or members 
of partnerships, need the services of educated young men. 

Some new forms of scholarships were created during the year 
under review, — forms which may have an interest for persons 
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COOLIDGE AND FAY SCHOLARSHIPS. 13 

who are contemplating the creation of scholarships in any endowed 
institution of the higher education. Thus, four scholarships, two 
with an income of $200 each and two with an income of $150 
each, bearing the name of Edwin Erwin Coolidge of Natick, 
Massachusetts, a member of the Gass of 1901, were established 
to be administered as Uxms, the loans to become due five years 
after the cessation of the incumbents' connection with Harvard 
University as students. In the assignment of these scholarships, 
preference is to be given, first, to the descendants of John G)ol- 
idge who settled in Watertown, Massachusetts, about 1630, and 
secondly, to residents of Natick. Subject to these preferences in 
the assignment, these scholarships are intended to confer an 
academic distinction like that attaching to other scholarships; 
but it is the desire of the founders that ''in estimating the worth 
of a candidate for one of these scholarships, weight shall be given 
not only to his mental and moral qualities, but also to his bodily 
health and vigor, especially as shown by proficiency in outdoor 
sports." 

An anonymous giver established a fund of $5000 in memory of 
Jonathan Fay, who was bom at Westborough in 1754, entered 
Harvard College in 1774, accompanied the College to Concord 
when the American troops occupied the College buildings in 
Cambridge during the siege of Boston, there met Lucy Prescott — 
bom in 1757 — and married her in 1776, while he was still a stu- 
dent, and in memory also of their son, Samuel Phillips Prescott 
Fay, who was bom in 1778, the year in which his father gradu- 
ated from Harvard College. Jonathan Fay settled in Concord 
and became a lawyer and a representative in the General Court. 
The son settled in Cambridge as a lawyer, was Overseer of Har- 
vard College from 1824 to 1852, and Judge of Probate for the 
County, and lived long in the house, still called the Fay House, 
making part of Radcliffe College on the comer of Garden and 
Mason Streets. The Fund now established by an anonymous 
donor recalls the memoiy of these honored members of the legal 
profession, long since dead. The income of the Fund is to be 
applied first, 

«< . . . to the expense of preparing and issuing a diploma in such form 
as you [The President and Fellows of Harvard College] may determine, 
provided that it shall appear therein that it is issued for high scholarship. 
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14 WILLARD SCHOLARSHIP. 

and in memory of Jonathan and Samuel Phillips Prescott Fay. This 
diploma is to be given to the member of each graduating class of the 
Law School who, in the judgment of the Faculty of that School, has, 
during his three years^ course, shown the greatest ability. The balance 
of the income in each year is to be paid at the close of the school-year to 
such student in the Law School as the Faculty of that School consider 
most worthy of assistance, provided he has finished at least one full year's 
course, and they are satisfied of his intention to complete the three-year 
course ; but this provision shall not prevent this payment being made to a 
third-year student if deemed worthy as aforesaid. ... To be eligible to 
receive a diploma or payment, both father and mother of the student must 
have been bom citizens of the United States of America. If at any time 
women are admitted as regular students in the Law School, they are to 
have the same rights as men hereunder.^ ^ 

In the will of John Bartlett, of Cambridge, the author of 
"Familiar Quotations" and of the great Shakespere Concordance, 
the following section occurred, 

** On my dear wife^s decease, it is my will that the sum of ten thousand 
($10,000) dollars shall be paid in her name to the Corporation of Harvard 
University to endow a Willard Scholarship in memory of Samuel Willard, 
Vice-President of said University, her ancestor, and of Joseph Willard, 
President, her grandfather, and of all his descendants, graduates of 
Harvard " ; 

whereupon the Corporation 

** Voted to establish the Willard Scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences with a stipend of $450 upon the foundation bequeathed 
by John Bartlett, Esq., late of Cambridge, deceased, the scholarship to be 
assigned each year to a person who has attained an established position as 
a teacher in a college or secondary school, or as a superintendent of schools, 
and intends to return to educational service after his residence in the Uni- 
versity — preference to be given to teachers of literature and to graduates 
of Harvard College." 

Samuel Willard was Vice-President from 1700 to 1707, and 
Joseph Willard was President from 1781 to 1804. Samuel Wil- 
lard graduated in the Class of 1659, and died 200 years ago. 
Joseph Willard was a member of the Class of 1765, and died 
more than a hundred years ago. This Samuel Willard was the 
first of six Samuel Willards to graduate at Harvard College, and 
this Joseph was the first of six Joseph Willards to graduate at 
Harvard College. The act of John Bartlett revives the memory 
of these two faithful servants of Harvard College, and will trans- 
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HODGES AND BUCKLEY SCHOLARSHIPS. 15 

mit their names to many generations through the beneficiaries 
of the Willard Scholarship he has founded. 

By the will of Miss Priscilla Qark Hodges the President and 
Fellows received $4000 to establish a scholarship to bear her 
name, without any designation of the department in which the 
scholarship should be used, or of the subject to the promotion of 
which it should be devoted. The Corporation assigned it to the 
Graduate School of Applied Science. 

By vote of the Corporation passed May 13, 1907, the President 
and Fellows established in Harvard College six scholarships 
of $150 each, from the income of the Daniel A. Buckley Fund. 
The real estate in which this Fund was invested, situated in 
Cambridgeport, needed when it came into possession of the Cor- 
poration considerable expenditure for repairs and improvements. 
These changes having been made, and the buildings being occu- 
pied by responsible tenants, the Corporation decided to give eflFect 
to the late Daniel A. Buckley*s benevolent intentions towards 
needy students who enter Harvard College from public or non- 
sectarian schools in Cambridge. It was the intention and 
desire of the testator ''to promote as much as I can education 
within the limits of said city of Cambridge, and for this purpose 
to furnish as far as possible from my said estate . . . without 
regard to sex, race, creed, or color, further education in Harvard 
University to such graduates of the schools before named, who 
may earnestly desire such education, and whose circumstances 
and condition in life would otherwise prevent them from acquir- 
ing." It will be observed that these scholarships are for the 
benefit exclusively of graduates from Cambridge schools. 

It is well that scholarships continue to be endowed in the 
University, for they make it possible for many deserving young 
men to come to Harvard University who, without such aid, might 
fail to obtain a thorough education, or find themselves obliged 
to go to other imiversities where no tuition-fee is charged. In- 
asmuch as most of the scholarships have a stipend higher than 
the tuition-fee, a balance remams applicable to the incumbent's 
personal expenses; so that he is better oflF than he would be at 
a free-tuition institution. Since all scholarship-holders at Har- 
vard pay tuition-fees, the greater part of the income of scholar 
ship funds supports instruction. 
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The endowed institutions of the higher education must look 
forward to formidable competition with a large number of strong 
State universities in which tuition is free. They may find en- 
couragement in the fact that the endowment of a scholarship 
has proved to be an attractive form of educational endowment. 
It does not require a large siun of money, $6000 being an ade- 
quate fund for a single scholarship, and it does offer to the giver 
the pleasing prospect that his gift will continue through centuries 
to contribute to the prolonged and thorough education of deserv- 
ing young men who, without his aid, could hardly have attained 
that high privilege. 

In the figures of the following table, the holders of honorary 
scholarships, that is, of scholarships without stipend, are included: 

Scholarships of the Scholarships of the 
First Group. Second Group. 

From Public Schools 40 89 

" Endowed " 6 44 

** Private ** 3 18 

Total 48 161 

In the first group there were seven John Harvard (honorary) 
Scholarships out of the total number 48; in the second group 
there were 81 Harvard College (honorary) Scholarships out of 
the total number 151. 

The honorary scholarship holders are one-seventh of the 
first group, but more than half of the second; so that it is by no 
means true that the high scholars in Harvard College are all 
poor men. It is true, however, that the public schools deliver to 
Harvard College a large majority of the men who, during their 
college life, attain high standing as scholars. Out of 199 scholar- 
ship holders for the year 1906-07, 129 were prepared in the pub- 
lic schools. In all probability the boys who come from the 
public schools have a more vivid sense than the others that th^ 
must acquire, in college the capacity to earn a good living in some 
intellectual calling. 

The list of those candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or of Bachelor of Science who were entitled to Commencement 
Parts, under either the old rules or the new rules, or under both, 
illustrates the same fact with regard to boys coming from the 
three classes of schools above mentioned. From the public 
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schools came 75 of these good scholars; from the endowed schools, 
25; and from the private schools, 12; or, in other words, the pub- 
lic schools supplied twice as many recipients of this distinction 
as the endowed and private schools put together. 

The work done by the Committee on Admission during the 
past two years showed its good results in the Admission examina- 
tions of 1907. The Committee dealt in 1906-07 with 1070 appli- 
cations for admission, rejected 165, held over until September 
the cases of 159 applicants of whom 51 appeared in June but not 
in September, and admitted 854 persons to Harvard College, 
including 180 admitted as Special Students. The Committee 
also dealt with 928 applications for preliminary examinations. 
The total number of applicants for both final and preliminary 
examinations was larger than in the previous year; but the chief 
giun was from Massachusetts. The South Atlantic and South 
Central divisions of the country showed slight losses. All other 
divisions showed gains. The College and the Scientific School 
(now united in a single undergraduate department) have always 
drawn their students from a number of schools large in propor- 
tion to the number admitted each year. Thus in 1906, 220 
schools supplied the final candidates for admission; in 1907, 
223 schools. Among these schools, however, only 112 were repre- 
sented in the final examinations of both 1906 and 1907. The 
schools from which the College and the Scientific School receive 
students every year number fewer than 40. Before 1906, the year 
in which young men were first admitted to Harvard College as 
candidates for the degree of S.B., the percentage of candidates 
from Jiigh schools had been diminishing; but both last year and 
this year the percentage of candidates from public schools has 
risen, until last summer it reached 43.3 per cent. This is the 
highest percentage from public schools for many years. Un- 
doubtedly the percentage of candidates from public schools would 
be still further raised, if all the subjects which candidates for the 
degree of S.B. may present for admission to Harvard College 
were also recognized as admission subjects for the degree of A.B. 
It is a curious fact that botany, zoology, civil government, 
economics, and freehand drawing, all of which are recognized 
in College as suitable subjects to count for the degree of A.B., 
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are recognized as suitable subjects of study at school only for 
candidates for the degree of S.B. This discrimination is not 
against the subjects as culture subjects, but against the secondary 
schools as places to teach those subjects except to boys whose 
education is to cease at eighteen, or whose education is to be con- 
tinued in scientific schools. Inasmuch as the elements of these 
subjects are obviously suitable for boys of from fourteen to eigh- 
teen year^ of age — if not younger — this unnecessary breach 
between the public schools of the country and Harvard College 
is much to be regretted. 

Under the wise guidance of the Committee on Admission the 
number of final candidates who made use of the examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board trebled between 1906 
and 1907, and the number of preliminary candidates doubled. 
Moreover, by means of these Board examinations the College 
was brought into connection with 21 schools new to our list, 19 
of which are outside of New England. 

The report of the Committee on Admission (p. 349) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that nearly 26 per cent., namely, 203 persons, 
of the 798 candidates for admission at the final examinations 
took more than the required number of examinations. These 
candidates presenting extra subjects represented 79 schools, 
which were divided as follows: public schools, 40; private schools, 
23; endowed schools, 16. The examination records of these 
young men were generally good. These facts do not bear out 
the contention of some schoolmasters that colleges in general 
require more work for admission than can be done well at school. 
Harvard College requires for admission more than any other 
col ege in the country, and yet a quarter part of all the candidates 
for admission by examination present extra work, and give evi- 
dence that they have done their work well. The difficulties of 
which some schools complain are not caused by the amount of 
work asked for by the colleges, but by lack of proper adjustment 
between the college tests and the school programmes, and by the 
distractions of contemporary school life, the reduced number 
of school hours per week, and the exaggerated sports and vaca- 
tions. 

There is some diflFerence of opinion between the Conmiittee on 
Admission and the Dean of Harvard College concerning the new 
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rule which the Faculty adopted May 7, 1907, on recommendation 
of the Committee, as follows: "That hereafter no extra admission 
subject be coimted as a course or half-course towards a degree 
unless oflFered in advance as the equivalent of college work, and 
unless the examination book has been read with that end in view, 
and marked not lower than C." The Conmiittee contends that 
by using the admission examinations for extra subjects studied 
at school, the candidate for admission can advance himself 
towards his degree with lower grades than would be allowed to 
count if he studied the same subjects in Harvard College, and 
they would therefore insist on the attainment of a higher standard 
at the examination on extra subjects that are to be counted 
towards a degree. The Dean of Harvard College, on the other 
hand, sees in this new regulation (p. 105) a discouragement of 
attempting extra work at schools, and an attack upon the three- 
year degree. Since the number of men who take the degree of 
A.B. or S.B. in three years, or three and a half years, is steadily 
increasing, the Dean fears that the new regulation will compel 
more of this large class to elect five and a half or six courses in 
a year. Anticipating subjects in college by means of good school 
work reduces the number of persons who, while in college, feel 
compelled to take more than five courses in a year. Inasmuch 
as the new rule was to be applied first to the class which enters 
college in 1908, no actual experience of the working of the nJe 
has yet been obtained. 

The number of candidates who present the new advanced sub- 
jects in the June examinations continues to be small — for 
example, two presented counterpoint, five physics, and seven 
astronomy, against 440 that offered advanced French and 426 
that offered advanced Latin. 

The Committee on Admission states strongly the objections 
to the ancient practice of admitting young men to college on 
condition that they make up certain subjects in which they appear 
to be deficient. Sudi young men must either continue, by the 
side of their college work, the school subjects in which they have 
failed, and pass the admission examinations in those subjects at 
some later opportunity or they must take a college course in 
the subjects in which they have failed at the admission examina- 
tions. Both of these methods injure college work; the first by 
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compelling the student to take time from his college work in 
order to make up unsuccessful school work; the other by com- 
pelling the college to maintain elementary courses* not far removed 
from the school courses in the same subjects. 

The Committee on Admission is much impressed with the 
local character of the Harvard admission requirements by exam- 
ination. It conceives that the rapid growth of the country 
and the rise of many other colleges necessitate corresponding 
changes in the Harvard regulations concerning admission, if 
dose connection is to be maintained between the College and 
the public schools. Once the College could prescribe the pro- 
grammes of neighboring high schools; but now the programmes of 
secondary schools, whether near-by or distant, are rightly settled 
by the needs of the conununities in which the schools are situated. 
The existing scheme of admission requirements assmnes that the 
College is closely related to the schools from which it derives its 
students, and is proposing to continue for almost all its students 
instruction in the subjects treated in those schools. This close 
relationship no longer exists; and a large proportion of the students 
admitted to Harvard College to-day enter immediately upon the 
study of subjects new to them. Harvard College needs a scheme of 
admission requirements so broad and flexible that it will serve as 
a means of selecting for the College capable boys from all parts 
of the country. This scheme must recognize a great variety of 
school programmes, and must not attempt to compel the use 
of any particular method of teaching any subject in secondary 
schools. The present rules permit a division of subjects and of 
examinations between two years or more, and this permitted 
division is the way of escape from the considerable diflBculty of 
passing simultaneously ten examinations in eight subjects. This 
way of escape, however, assumes that a student decides to come 
to Harvard College two, or even three, years in advance. This 
assumption is not a safe one. Families at a distance, or even 
near at hand, are often imable to make this decision so far in 
advance; and there are many young men who come near to the 
end of their school course before they feel a strong desire to con- 
tinue their studies. For distant families and pupils the present 
scheme of admission to Harvard College is not favorable. The 
examination for admission to Harvard College, whether as a 
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candidate for the A.B. or for the S.B., should, therefore, be made 
a convenient one for boys who take the complete examination n 
one year. The diflBculty could be diminished by setting for 
candidates who attempt to pass the whole admission examination 
in one year, a single examination in those subjects in which there 
are now two. The English Department has already tried this 
method and found it to work well. Any candidate for admis- 
sion may take the examination in English A (the higher of two 
examinations), and thereby satisfy the requirement for admission, 
and also anticipate English A of the Freshman year. This ar- 
rangement has the advantage of permitting pupib and teachers 
in the secondary schools to work with greater freedom within a 
larger requirement than that of Elementary English. It is not 
impossible to make a similar arrangement with respect to the 
other languages and to history and algebra. 

Another di£Sculty with regard to Harvard admission examina- 
tions is that the question-papers are prepared each by some special 
Department interested in the teaching of one subject, and every 
Department has a theory as to what school preparation in its own 
subject should be. The men within the Department to whom 
is assigned the duty of preparing question-papers and reading 
examination books are seldom in position to know much about 
secondary schools, except those in the immediate vicinity of the 
College. It happens, therefore, that when a yoimg man applies 
for admission from a school which has had no connection with 
Harvard, he is subjected to tests based upon school courses differ- 
ent from those he has followed; and he may fail for that reason, 
although he has done good work at school, and is fully capable of 
pursuing the College work. In short, the scheme of admission 
requirements for Harvard College ought to be based upon gener^ 
ally accepted school courses, and not upon the p^ogranmies of a 
few neighboring schools; otherwise the College will be cut off 
from a large body of students who have done good work at school, 
and are perfectly capable of doing good college work. A recent 
inquiry into the working of the requirement in Elementary Latin 
well illustrates these principles. The Harvard requirement called 
for some knowledge of Latin Poetry at the end of the third year 
of a school course. Two investigations on this subject were 
lately made, one by the Committee on Admission, and the other 
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by an Overseers* Committee, and the results of both investiga- 
tions were the same. They both showed that in the majority of 
schools, it was impossible for a boy to get instruction within the 
regular programme which enabled him to take the Harvard 
examination in Elementary Latin if he divided the admission 
examination. Out of 86 schools which had within the last ten 
years sent boys to Harvard, only 22 found no diflSculty with the 
present requirement in Elementary Latin, and of these 22 schoob, 
19 were in Massachusetts, and only one was outside of New 
England. Sixty-four schools replied that they were unable to 
adju-t their programmes to the Harvard requirement. Among 
the schools in tlie North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 57 replied that they gave instruction in Latin 
Poetry before the last school year, and 147 replied that they did 
not give instruction in Latin Poetry until the last year. As a 
result of these inquiries, the Faculty, on recommendation of the 
Department of the Classics, has during the current year changed 
the definition of Elementary Latin. For four years this single De- 
partment of the Classics has seriously checked resort to the Uni- 
versity by setting examinations at variance with the programmes 
of most American secondary schools. The lesson to be derived 
from this eixperience is that all the definitions of admission re- 
quirements should be carefully compared with school programmes 
and with the definitions of examination subjects at other colleges, 
and that all non-essential diversities, whose only effect is to 
obstruct access to Harvard College, or interfere with the liberty 
of schools in preparing boys for college work, should be done 
away with. 

The Committee on Admission has excellent opportunities for 
studying the uncertainties of admission examinations. Thus, 
for example, they can compare the records at the Harvard and 
the Board examinations of some boys who take both. Some boys 
fail in the Harvard examinations, but are passed by both Harvard 
and Board examiners in the Board examinations; others fail in 
the Board examinations, but pass the Harvard examinations; 
others pass both sets of examinations with striking differences in 
grades. These examinations are taken in successive weeks. The 
provisions made for the admission of Special Students afford 
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some means of alleviating the consequences of unsatisfactory 
examinations. During the years 1902, 1903, and 1904, the Com- 
mittee on Special Students admitted as Special Students 67 men 
who had been rejected by the then existing Committee on Admis- 
sion Examinations. Of these 67, only 19 failed to justify the 
action of the Committee. In 1906, the new Committee on Ad- 
mission admitted 66 men as Special Students who had failed to 
obtain examination records which would admit them to the 
Freshman Class. The considerations which induced the Com- 
mittee to admit these men were their ages, their school records, 
the recommendations of their teachers, and their characters and 
purposes as described by their teachers and manifested in per- 
sonal interviews with members of the Committee. Of these 66, 
only 7 failed in what was really their Freshman year. More 
than half of them, having made up their admission deficiencies, 
returned this year as Sophomores. 

The Harvard admission requirements assign to Greek a larger 
value than is assigned to other subjects which ordinarily occupy 
the same time in school programmes. One effect of this pohcy 
is to admit to College boys who present Greek, with one subject 
fewer than they would have to offer without Greek. This arti- 
ficial stimulation of the study of Greek does not appear to be 
successful, unless perhaps in retarding the decline of the study. 
The selection of Greek in the June examinations for the last 
five years has been as follows: — 

1907. 

82 

196 

Other subjects are assigned disproportionately low values, and 
in consequence are not well provided for in the schools, or are 
studied there with less vigor than is desirable. Thus, botany, 
zoology, civil government, economics, and freehand drawing 
can each be counted for only one point, and can be offered only 
by candidates for the S.B. 

School work and college work overlap each other to an unde- 
sirable extent, partly in consequence of the College policy of 
admitting applicants on condition that they make up certain 
defects in their preparation. The new Committee on Admission 
has increased sensibly the percentage of Freshmen admitted 





igo8. 


1904. 


1906. 


190«. 


Elementary Greek . . 


. 141 


121 


105 


95 


Adranced Greek . . . 


. 276 


264 


249 


226 
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" dear" (without conditions); but still about 55 per cent, of those 
admitted to the Freshman Gass in 1907 were admitted with "con- 
ditions." In other words, more than half the Freshman Class 
still have some school work to do while they carry on their College 
work, or must take in College courses which are in large part 
repetitions of instruction provided in their schools. 

There is no subject more worthy of the immediate attention 
of the Faculty and of the Groveming Boards than the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard College, which has become the 
only undergraduate department of the University; for on those 
requirements depend the future relations of Harvard University to 
the secondary schools of the country — public, private, and en- 
dowed. The new Committee on Admission has acquired much 
information on the subject, has already introduced important 
improvements, and is entitled to have its future recommenda- 
tions treated with great respect. The usefulness of three measures 
seems to have been already demonstrated: — (1) Establishing a 
practical identity of the Harvard requirements with those of the 
Board of College Entrance Examinations, with the view of grad- 
ually withdrawing the Harvard June examinations; (2) re-adjust- 
ing the ratings of the languages at the admission examinations; 
(3) recognizing as admission subjects for candidates for the A.B. 
all subjects taught in both school and college that may be counted 
in College towards the A.B. The object should be to enable 
capable boys to enter Harvard College with credit from any one 
of the hundreds of good secondary schools which towns and 
cities or private resources have built up in the United States and 
Canada. 

During the year 1906-07 the votes of the Corporation establish- 
ing a $5 fee for the final admission examination to Harvard Col- 
lege and the Lawrence Scientific School, in addition to the $5 fee 
for a preliminary examination, took full effect. The fee of $3 
charged for an examination to make up a condition at entrance, 
for an examination to make up an omitted examination in College, 
and for an examination in anticipation of a subject of College 
instruction, yielded more than in the preceding year. The result 
was that the receipts defrayed all the expenses of the admission 
examinations, of the examinations to make up omitted College 
examinations and conditions received at the admission examina- 
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tions, and of anticipatory examinations. These various examina- 
tions were fonnerly a considerable charge upon the College; but 
their cost to the College is now a little more than covered by the 
fees collected. 

At the instance of the Board of Overseers, the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences made through its Committee on Instruction a re- 
examination of the entire list of courses of instruction o£Fered by 
the Faculty, and considered the list of courses oflFered by each 
Department with the intent to increase its educational eflSciency, 
and if practicable to diminish its cost. The Committee inevitably 
reported to the Faculty that there is only one way to reduce the 
niunber of courses oflFered, and thereby save annual expenditure, 
namely, to reduce the number of teachers, — either the permanent 
teachers, or the annually appointed, or both. With reductions 
of the teaching force the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has, here- 
tofore, had nothing to do. There have been no additions to the 
teaching staff of late years, except a small niunber of appoint- 
ments for which all the annual charges were provided by gifts or 
bequests. Assuming that the teaching force is to remain what 
it is, the Committee examined every elective course about the 
value of which there was any doubt. They detected "few courses, 
if any, which the Departments offering them cannot ably defend.'* 
They expressed the opinion that "from a catholic point of view 
what we need is not fewer teachers, but more, — teachers to fill 
gaps which a study of the elective pamphlet reveals; ... so 
difficult is it for a universitj^ to meet the complicated demands 
of modem intellectual life." The remarks of the Dean of the 
Faculty on this subject (p. 99) will be found interesting. Un- 
fortunately, the financial condition of this department of the 
University during the past few years has obliged the Corpora- 
tion to reduce the number of professors in the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, as opportunity has offered. 

The Faculty entered on a new undertaking in the year 1906- 
07, an undertaking capable of a large development. They offered 
nineteen courses for teachers, to be given in the afternoons and 
on Saturdays, the subjects of which included education, fine 
arts, German, American history, Latin, mathematics, music, 
ethics, physical education, physics, architecture, French, pub- 
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lie Speaking, and Russian Literature. These courses were open 
to women as well as men, and the fee for each course was $15. 
This is another effort on the part of the University to be service- 
able to teachers in schools situated within easy reach of Cam- 
bridge. Of the courses offered, eleven were given, which were 
attended by 60 men and 96 women. Similar courses are being 
given during the current academic year. The Faculty author- 
ized the granting of certificates, on the recommendation of the 
instructors, to those students in these courses who did the re- 
quired work, and passed satisfactorily a final examination. Like 
the summer courses, they suggest strongly that the University 
ought to encourage young teachers already in service to pursue 
their studies in a systematic way during several years, and to this 
end allow them to look forward to the attainment of a degree. 

The Boston School Committee has encouraged teachers in the 
Boston schools to do work of this sort, especially by offering them 
a "sabbatical" year under favorable conditions. The increasing 
use of the summer vacation for purposes of study, both by teachers 
and by university students, points in the same direction; and the 
example of the University of Chicago, whose best quarter is the 
summer quarter, invites imitation. 

The Visiting Professor from Germany, in the year under review, 
was Eugen Kiihnemann, of the University of Breslau. He gave 
two half-courses conducted in German, the first on^CJerman 
Literature in the 18th Century," and the second on the "G^erman 
Drama of To-day." He also offered a seminary course during the 
first half-year on Schiller's Wallenstein, and gave public lectures 
on the "Young Goethe," and "Goethe's Faust." He took part 
also in appropriate conferences and meetings of students' societies, 
entering heartily into the literary and scholarly interests of the 
College. His four months' visit to Cambridge was of great ad- 
vantage to the German Department; and for all Departments 
he set a high standard of performance to lecturers on literature. 

The exchange of professors with Germany has thus far been 
highly satisfactory to Harvard University. The third exchange 
is now in progress, and is clearly giving great satisfaction. It is 
a unique experiment, all other Harvard exchanges with foreign 
universities being conducted on quite other plans. 
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In the spring of 1907, two eminent Englishmen and a distin- 
guished Russian scholar resident in England were lecturing 
simultaneously at Harvard University. Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
formeriy Professor of Greek at Glasgow, gave a course of six 
lectures on Greek Traditional Poetry; Major Leonard Darwin, 
of London, gave four lectures on Mimicipal Ownership; and Dr. 
Paul VinogradofiF, Professor of Law at the University of Oxford, 
delivered at the Law School a course of six lectures on the Elements 
of Ancient Law. Occasional courses of lectures from such scholars 
and experts as these contribute very much to the interest of aca- 
demic life in Cambridge. 

Two comparatively young Professors were appointed Deans of 
Departments during the year — Professor Wallace Gement 
Sabine, to be Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, succeeding 
the late Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, and Professor 
T^^liam Wallace Fenn, to be Dean of the Divinity School, succeed- 
ing Professor Francis G. Peabody, who resigned the Deanship 
after two years of service as acting Dean during the term of Pro- 
fessor Charies Carroll Everett, and five years of service as Dean. 

The Dean of Harvard College reports (p. 101) the first effect 
on r^istration in Harvard College of the transfer to Harvard 
Collie of a large part of the candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, formerly registered in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and also the first giving of the newly established d^ree of Bachelor 
of Science in Harvard College. He also points out that the 
Senior Gass increased in the year 1906-07, returning to about 
the number of the year 1903-04; but that it has again dropped 
during the current year to a nmnber decidedly below that of 
1903-04. He attributes the fluctuations in part to the absorption 
by the CoU^ of the undergraduate portion of the Lawrence 
Scientific School. It is the opinion of the Dean that the three- 
year degree is ''graduaUy but steadily becoming the normal 
type." 

The Dean points out that the decrease in the number of the 
Senior Gass, which has been decided in most years since 1900-01 
and yet not steady, appears again in 1907-08, in which year the 
Senior Gass numbers 292. Of this number, 17 had completed 
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the requirements for their degrees in June, 1907, and 131 others 
could have so arranged their work as to complete the requirements 
in the middle of the present year. In other words, more than half 
the present Senior Qass are staying in Harvard Q)llege longer 
than they need to in order to get their degrees. There can be no 
doubt whatever that any student of fair ability, who will work 
during at least half of two summer vacations, can get the degree 
of A.B. or S.B. in three years, or three and a half years, and do 
his work thoroughly well. The average student, as well as the 
good student, should therefore invariably aim to take his first 
degree in less than four years, and should then hasten into his 
professional school, or into direct work towards a livelihood and 
a useful and interesting career. This is clearly the way to get the 
most vigorous training, and also to advance most rapidly towards 
professional success and family life. 

The Dean's report dwells on a long-standing evil which impairs 
the discipline of Harvard College, namely, the tardiness of many 
teachers in returning grades at the times appointed by the Fac- 
ulty, not only the grades obtained at the hourly examinations and 
the mid-year e3caminations, but even those obtained at the final 
e3aiminations in June. These delays, for which students as well 
as teachers are responsible, prevent the Dean's office from making 
prompt report concerning students' failures to parents and guar- 
dians, and to the Faculty and the Administrative Boards which 
often need to deal in some corrective way with the students 
who have failed in their examinations. This difficulty has in- 
creased in recent years with the increased number of teachers, 
and the increasing proportion of teachers who are not members 
of the Faculty. Both the Faculty and the Corporation have 
considered this subject during the current year with the intent 
to discover and apply a remedy. 

The report of the Dean of the Scientific School describes in 
full the manner in which the plan for reorganizing the Univer- 
sity's work for Applied Science, adopted in March, 1906, was 
carried out during the year 1906-07. This plan proposed the 
establishment of a graduate school of applied science, the transfer 
to Harvard College of the preparation of candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor oi Science, and the muntenance of the former four- 
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year programmes of study in the Lawrence Scientific School, so 
long as there should be students who wished to follow these pro- 
grammes. It was part of the plan that the Graduate School of 
Applied Science should be open to graduates of all good colleges 
and scientific schools, just as the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences is, and accordingly the numerous courses of study in 
the Graduate School of Applied Science were not to be based 
exclusively on the Harvard qualifications for the degree of A.B. 
or S.B. At the time of the adoption of this plan, no one felt able 
to predict how the 504 students then in the Lawrence Scientific 
School would distribute themselves under the new scheme, or 
what eflPect would be produced on the total number of under- 
graduates in Harvard Q)llege and the Scientific School taken 
together. The report of the Dean, page 111, sets forth what 
actually happened in the first year of the operation of the new 
plan. 

It appears, in the first place, that 204 students continued to 
follow the old four-year programmes; but that the progranmie 
called (General Science almost disappeared, 13 graduating, 23 
being transferred to the College, and 21 leaving the University. 
Only 6 remained in the General Science progranmie. Since only 
9 students remained in the progranmie called Anatomy and 
Physiology, a progranmie introductory to medical study, the 
Corporation early in the year, on recommendation of the Faculty, 
voted to withdraw the programmes in Greneral Science and in 
Anatomy and Physiology, except for students already registered 
in them. All Special Students in the Scientific School were 
transferred to the College. Seventy-two students transferred 
themselves from the Scientific School to the College as candidates 
for the degree of S.B.; 32 students, who were in the Scientific 
School during 1905-06, were transferred to Harvard College as 
candidates for the degree of A.B., having passed the examination 
in Elementary Latin at the time of their admission to the Law- 
rence Scientific School. The Dean prints an interesting table, 
page 112, which accounts for all the 504 students who were mem- 
bers of the Lawrence Scientific School in the year 1905-06. At 
the opening of the year 1906-07 there were in Harvard College 47 
new candidates for the S.B. degree. Finally, for the first time in 
four years, the combined undergraduate departments (College 
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and Scientific School) showed a gain in the number of stu- 
dents. It appears, therefore, that there was no net loss of students 
in the University in consequence of the reorganization of the 
instruction in applied science, but, on the contrary, some imme- 
diate gain. For the future, the chances are all in favor of im- 
provement in the quality of students of applied science, and of 
increase in their number. The terms of admission to Harvard 
College are sure to be widened and improved by the advent of 
hundreds of students who are seeking the d^ree of Bachelor of 
Science. The College- will be brought into useful connection 
with a large number of secondary schools which can prepare 
boys well for the courses which lead to the degree of S.B. in Har- 
vard College. The Graduate School of Applied Science will be 
resorted to by graduates of other colleges and scientific schools, 
for the reason that Harvard University is already admirably 
equipped for giving advanced instruction in mining and metal- 
lurgy, architecture, landscape architecture, forestry, chemistry, 
geology, and biology, and is sure to be completely equipped 
within two or three years for teaching all branches of engineer- 
ing. Already, in all these branches of applied science, gradua- 
tion at Harvard University secures to competent and faithful 
young men prompt access to good professional employment. 
It is believed that the degree of Master offered by the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, as, for instance. Master in Electrical 
Engineering, or Master in Architecture, or Master in Forestry, 
will prove to be acceptable and significant. 

On the 11th of March, 1907, the Special Joint Committee of 
the two Groveming Boards on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, 
which had been in existence for some months, presented to the 
President and Fellows a report containing in substance the fol- 
lowing recommendations : — 

(a) That hereafter the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
the Dean of Harvard College, and the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School be the Faculty members of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 

(6) That certain changes be made in the mode of electing the 
three undergraduate members of the Conmiittee. 
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(c) That the Q)mmittee be recommended to secure the services 
of some man, who can give his entire time to the work, to act 
as graduate manager and the administratiye officer of the Com- 
mittee. 

(d) That the expenses connected with athletic contests be 
reduced by diminishing the cost of training tables, and reducing 
the number, distance, and duration of trips of athletic teams 
away from Cambridge. 

(e) That the number of intercollegiate contests be reduced. 

(/) That the Athletic Committee use every effort to get con- 
certed action with other colleges to abolish professional coaches. 

(jr) "That the Athletic Committee be instructed to apply the 
entire surplus of athletic receipts over the sums needed for current 
athletic expenses to the extinguishment of the debt on the Stadium 
until that debt is paid, and then to reduce gate receipts in such 
manner as it shall decide, so that there shall only be sufficient 
surplus each year for the gradual development of the athletic 
buildings and groimds of the University." 

Whereupon, the President and Fellows voted that the report 
of the Special Joint Conunittee be accepted as a whole, and that 
the Committee be discharged. They also rescinded the vote of 
October 16, 1888, constituting a Committee for the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, and instead thereof passed another vote consti- 
tuting the Committee in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Special Joint Conmiittee. 

The exaggeration of athletic sports in schools and colleges 
remains a crying evil, and there are no dear signs that any effec- 
tual remedy is taking effect. The strong tendency of the highly 
competitive, violent games is to reduce the proportion of boys 
and young men who play them, and to impede the universal 
development of wholesome sports accessible to all. To be sure, 
playing on teams is now confined to school years and three years 
in coU^e, and is not allowed to students i|i professional schools; 
but these limitations have no tendency to make the playing of 
foot-baU, base-ball, hockey, and basket-ball more general among 
school boys and students, for the fierce competition makes these 
games so intense that they are unsuitable for any but a small 
proportion of the school boys and the students. 
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The college sport most popular with spectators and news- 
papers, namely foot-ball, is the least useful of all the games; 
because a smaller proportional number of students are fit for 
that sport than for any other. Another objection to all the 
violent sports is that they cannot be played after the college 
period. A sport which will be useful to any healthy man until 
he is sixty is a much more valuable college sp6rt than one that 
he cannot play after he is twenty-three. Every intelligent youth 
ought to cultivate sports that he knows will serve him until 
he is old, rather than those he cannot keep up after he leaves 
college. The moderate, generally available, and long available 
sports are also much more wholesome than the violent sports 
which only a few can endure, and these few only while they 
are young. 

The means of repressing the prevailing exaggeration of athletic 
sports are obvious, as was stated in the last Report. The num- 
ber of intercollegiate contests should be reduced to two in each 
sport during any one season, the rest of the competition in each 
sport being exclusively home competition. The most successful 
sport at Harvard, as regards bringing out many competitors for 
honors in the sport, is rowing; and it has been abundantly proved 
that the interest in rowing can be fully maintained on two inter- 
collegiate competitions in the year. In order to give this policy 
a chance to succeed, it would be necessaiy for two or more col- 
leges to agree that they would permit only two intercollegiate 
contests in a season in each sport; for it would, of course, be 
useless for a coUe^ team that was permitted only two intercol- 
legiate contests in a season to compete with a college team that 
was permitted ten or twenty. To turn out on the right day the most 
perfect team possible in any one of the intense sports, is a piece 
of administrative business to which much money, the best expert 
advice, the skill of professional teachers, and the whole life of 
the players for months must be devoted. One feature of this 
business is watching the performances of school teams all over 
the country, and securing the best boy players by offering them 
favorable opportunities, pecuniary or other. Q)lleges which go 
heartily into this business will almost certainly succeed in athletic 
contests more frequently than colleges which do not. Whether 
they will so promote the real objects for which colleges exist, 
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is a diflPerent matter. Many commercial interests strongly pro- 
mote the exaggeration of athletic sports in schools and colleges, 
— as, for example, the hired managers and trainers, the dealers 
in supplies, the hotels, transportation companies, and news- 
papers. 

The receipts from all the sports at Harvard have been as fol- 
lows for four years past: — 

1903-04. 1004-06. 1005-06. 1006-07. 

$110,846.13 $108,071.62 $125,288.71 $106,125.10 

The expenses for the same years have been: — 

$61,388.55 $68,487.12 $76,690.89 $71,714.14 

Freshman foot-ball and Freshman base-ball nearly pay for 
themselves. Track athletics, foot-ball, base-ball, hockey, and 
tennis pay for themselves. The principal money-maker among 
the sports is foot-ball, on account of the enormous crowds that 
assemble to witness the principal games. 

The Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports endeav- 
ored in 1906-07 to reduce the cost of training tables, and suc- 
ceeded in some measure with every organization except the boat 
dub and the hockey dub. The total expenditures on training 
tables for four years past have been : — 

1003-04. 1004-05. 1005-06. 100^4>7. 

$7,750.58 $7,101.91 $8,040.06 $6,285.42 

When the report of the Joint Q)mmittee of the Q)rporation 
and Board of Overseers appeared, it was too late to reduce the 
number of intercollegiate games for the spring of 1907. The 
new Committee organized in June, 1907, in accordance with 
the action taken by the Q)rporation and Overseers, found the 
schedule of foot-ball games for the fall of 1907 practically set- 
tled. They have since confined themselves to preventing any 
increase in the number of intercollegiate contests; so that no 
diminution in the number of those contests is to be looked for 
during the current academic year. 

The Q)mmittee has not yet succeeded in obtaining any general 
manager of the sort intended by the Joint Committee of the 
Corporation and Overseers; so that a great deal of labor still 
falls on the Faculty members of the Committee, contrary to the 
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intention of the Joint G>mniittee. It was the purpose of that 
0>nimittee to prevent the devotion of any large portion of the 
time of professors to the . management of athletic sports, the 
experience of Professors HoUis and Horatio S. White, as Chair- 
men of the Conmiittee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, 
having satisfied those gentlemen and all the members of the 
Joint Committee that the functions of the Chairman of the Ath- 
letic Conmiittee could not be eflBciently discharged by any pro- 
fessor without sacrificing both his interests and the superior 
interest of the University in his function as teacher. 

The American modifications of Rugby foot-ball have now been 
played long enough to make possible a judgment as to the success 
of eminent foot-ball players in after-life; and the verdict is what 
might have been expected. It clearly appears that neither the 
bodily nor the mental qualities which characterize foot-ball players 
are particularly serviceable to young men who have their way to 
make in the intellectual callings. Foot-ball toughness is not the 
kind of toughness which is most profitable in after-life. The 
weight and insensitiveness needed in the foot-ball line are not the 
bodily qualities which best serve the man who must make his 
living by quick, accurate, and inventive thinking. To get accus- 
tomed to make one's greatest exertions in the presence of shout- 
ing thousands and of the newspaper extra is bad preparation for 
the struggles of professional men, who must generally do their 
best work quite alone, or in the presence of a few critical ob- 
servers. Even for modem warfare the violent, competitive sports 
afford no appropriate preparation, inasmuch as in real warfare 
the combatants seldom see each other. 

The Acting Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
calls attention to the fact that in 1906-07 less than one-third of the 
students in that School were of New England nativity, and that 
nearly one-sixth were foreign bom. An examination of the sixth 
table in his report (p. 131) shows that the percentage of students 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences bom in New England 
has distinctly declined during the last eight years, and that the 
percentage of students bom in foreign countries has increased. 
These facts illustrate the wide range of the educational service 
which this Department of the University is rendering. 
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It has been a common opinion that the Harvard Divinity School 
was better adapted to train theological scholars than parish min- 
isters, that many of its graduates never entered the ministry at 
all, and that, notwithstanding its non-sectarian quality, nearly all 
of its students who did enter the ministry were called to Unitarian 
pulpits. This opinion flies in the face of the facts. The Dean 
of the School reports (p. 145) that a thorough examination into 
the subsequent history of the men who have been students 
in the School during the past ten years, made by the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, "shows that of the 49 students who have 
received our degree, 36 are now in charge of parishes, 3 are 
ordained ministers temporarily without settlement, 4 are teachers 
in theological schools, 2 are engaged in philanthropic work, 2 
are still students, one is unaccounted for, and only one is in an 
occupation not related to the work of the ministry. Of the 
180 who have been students at the School, but have not taken our 
degree, ... 114 are now in charge of parishes, 6 are teachers 
in theological and 26 in other educational positions, 7 are ministers 
at present without settlement, 7 are still students, 3 have entered 
philanthropic work, 4 are unaccounted for, and 13 have entered 
unrelated occupations. Of the graduates who entered the active 
ministry, 65 per cent, were called to Unitarian churches, and 36 
per cent, to churches of other denominations. Of the non-grad- 
uates, 38 per cent, were called to Unitarian churches, and 62 per 
cent, to churches of other denominations.'' This valuable investi- 
gation proves that the students of the School become as a rule 
parish ministers. Their distribution among 12 difiFerent denom- 
inations is what might be expected from a successful non-sectarian 
School. 

There is always a large interchange of instruction between the 
Faculty of the Divinity School and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
In 1906-07, Divinity students made 56 elections of courses offered 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and students of Arts and 
Sciences made 302 elections of courses offered by the Divinity 
School. 

The Sunmier School of Theology was highly successful in 1907, 
the attendance being the largest since the first session of the 
School in 1899; 92 men and 11 women were registered in it. 
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Edward Henry Strobel, Bemis Professor of International Law, 
who had been absent for about three years in the service of the 
Bang of Siam as General Adviser, resigned his Professorship to 
take effect November 26, 1906, with the intention of remaining 
for several years more in the service of Siam. The Corporation 
accepted this resignation with regret, but with satisfaction that 
Professor Strobel was exchanging his Professorship for a mission 
offering unique opportunities of public usefulness. Temporary 
arrangements were made with Professor George Grafton Wilson, 
of Brown University, for giving a course on the elements of inter- 
national law in the second half-year; but the Bemis Professorship 
has not yet been filled. The express desire of the founder of this 
Professorship, that the incumbent should have had experience 
abroad in the public service, causes unusual diflGiculty in filling 
the Professorship appropriately. 

The year was an interesting one for the Faculty of Medicine, 
because it was likely to decide the question whether the School 
could live satisfactorily in its new buildings without incurring an 
annual deficit. The accoimts of the year showed that the esti- 
mates of the cost of living in those buildings, made in 1901, before 
the construction of the buildings was begun, were reasonably 
accurate, and that the total expense of living in the buildings for 
the year 1906-07 did not equal the estimated annual cost. It was 
not possible, however, to dose the construction account during 
the year, because of certain changes, adaptations, and additions 
which experience in the use of the buildings suggested; and that 
account is not yet closed, because of some additional work which 
was not completed at the opening of the current year. 

The Corporation decided to charge the construction of the 
power house ($278,052.56) to that portion of the Henry L. Pierce 
Residuaiy Bequest which they had attributed in 1902 to the 
Medical School undertaking; and they propose to place a tablet 
in the power house to conmiemorate this application of a part 
of that great unrestricted Bequest. 

The Q)rporation further voted to apply to the construction of 
the new buildings the income, up to the 1st of August, 1907, of the 
million dollars which they received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
and to apply the income accrued up to the same date of the 
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Robert C. Billings Fund, attributed by the Corporation to the Medi- 
cal School undertaking, to the general account of the Medical 
School. They applied also to real estate and construction at 
the new Medical School the unappropriated proceeds of the sale 
of the former Medical School estate on Boylston Street, with 
the interest thereon to the 1st of August, 1907. These disposi- 
tions having been made, it appeared that there remained for 
endowment purposes the whole principal of the John D. Rocke- 
feller gift ($1,000,000), and the whole principal of the Robert C. 
Billings Fund in the Medical School ($100,000), and that a sub- 
stantial portion ($71,947.44) of the principal of the Henry L. 
Pierce Residuary Bequest appropriated to the Medical School 
undertaking still remained. Thereupon the Corporation voted 
that the principal of the John D. Rockefeller gift, namely, one 
million dollars, be held from August 1, 1907, as an endowment 
for the Medical School under the name of the John D. Rocke- 
feller Fund. The unused balance of the Henry L. Pierce Fund 
in the Medical School is to be held to pay for future additions to 
the power house, when the hospitals which have bought land in 
the immediate vicinity of the Medical School shall be ready to 
take heat, light, and power from the School's power house. 

The account of the Medical School for the year 1906-07 gave 
a satisfactory answer to the serious question — can the Medical 
School with its present endowment live in a creditable way in 
its new buildings ? The receipts for the year were increased by 
two large items which will not recur, namely, accrued income 
from the R. C. Billings Fund to the amount of $24,683.32, 
and a balance of accrued income on the H. L. Pierce Fund 
appropriated to the Medical School, not used for purposes of 
construction, to the amoimt of $10,869.93. These two unusual 
items added together amounted to $35,453.25. This large sum 
was a resource for 1906-07 which will not be available again. 
There will, however, be available for the first time during the 
current year, and in succeeding years, the income of the John 
D. Rockefeller Fund of $1,000,000 and the income of the R. C. 
Billings Fund of $100,000; and these two Funds together will 
probably yield, for the present at least, $50,000 a year. The 
considerable charges incurred for moving from the Boylston Street 
building to the new buildings (about $6000) will not recur. More- 
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over, the new endowments for Professorships in the Medical 
School were not fully used for the appropriate salaries in the year 
1906-07; so that the School will gain some further advantage from 
these endowments during the current year. On the whole, there- 
fore, the outcome of the year 1906-07 was a favorable one with 
reference to the adequacy of the present endowment of the School 
to support the great cost of living in the new buildings. Down to 
August 1, 1907, the buildings, including grading, terraces, and 
tunnels, had cost $2,621,026.07; and the land retained for the uses 
of the School had cost to the same date $296,912.16. The Medical 
School has issued from its serious undertaking in possession of 
admirable buildings thoroughly adapted to their uses, and with a 
permanent endowment which will enable it to live comfortably in 
the buildings, to restore salaries which had to be reduced from 
1902 in consequence of the unexpectedly heavy reduction in the 
niunber of the students, and to increase its activities in both its 
lines of work — instruction and research. 

The maximum number of students in the Harvard Medical 
School was 606, attained in 1901, the last year in which one could 
enter the School without possessing a degree in Arts or Science. 
The number rapidly and continuously declined, until it reached 
287 in the year 1905-06. From that minimum it has risen to 
320 m 1906-07, and 343 in 1907-08. The Faculty may reason- 
ably anticipate a slow return towards the average number of the 
years 1896 to 1900, namely, 665. 

Two existing Professorships in the Medical School were satis- 
factorily endowed during the year under review — the Professor- 
ship of Dermatology by the family of the late Edward Wiggles- 
worth, M.D., who was associated with that department of in- 
struction for nine years, and a Professorship of Otology by Francis 
D. Lecompte, in memory of the late Waiter Augustus Lecompte, 
his nephew, a graduate of Harvard College in 1893, and of the 
Harvajxl Medical School in 1897. 

There is no more desirable gift to a imiversity than a fund to 
endow a professorship; and there is no more desirable memorial 
in all the world. From the point of view of the imiversity, it 
ensures the teaching of some important subject so long as the 
university stands. A named professorship is always an object 
of desire among university teachers; because in the course of 
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centuries each holder of a named professorship is associated with 
a long list of worthy men who have been faithful and honored 
in their day. Thus, the Hollis Professor of Divinity of to-day is 
associated with men highly valued in their day, who held the oflSce 
between 1721 and 1840; while the Hollis Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy finds himself associated with six 
former incumbents of the chair. The present incumbent of the 
Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures finds himself to be the successor of Greorge Ticknor, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and James Russell Lowell; and 
yet the Professorship is only ninety years old. Again, from the 
point of view ofjthe family or friends who erect such a memorial, 
the endowed professorship is a source of unfailing satisfaction; 
because the memorial serves the succeeding generations of stu- 
dents with unbroken continuity and an intellectual inspiration 
to which the variety inevitable in successive generations of teachers 
only adds force. 

The Medical School made scfveral advances during the year 
under review. A laboratory of surgical research for special 
students was established, an example which has been followed 
later by the Department of Clinical Medicine. A long course of 
free public lectures was given on Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons, the object being to give open lectures at the School 
on a wide range of medical subjects in a manner intelligible to 
non-professional hearers, and likely to inform the public on 
important topics in sanitation and contagion, on the possibilities of 
medical and surgical aid, and on the progress of preventive medi- 
cine. The administration of the libraries was greatly improved 
at no little cost; and in consequence of these changes important 
gifts of books have been made to the working libraries of the 
School. Students and instructors alike enjoy the advantages of 
the new library administration. 

The appointment of Dr. Otto Folin as Associate Professor of 
Biological Chemistry in June last, indicates the purpose of the 
Medical Faculty and the Governing Boards to rebuild the Chem- 
ical Department of the Medical School on a somewhat new plan. 
Much that was formerly included under the Chemical Depart- 
ment of the Medical School has gone over to the laboratories 
for Clinical Medicine, maintained in the hospitals and the Medi- 
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cal School, while the Toxicology formerly included in the Chemical 
Department has been dropped. The present purpose is to de- 
velop the chemistry of the vital processes in health and disease, 
or, in other words, to study the chemical changes in living bodies 
under normal conditions, and also in the presence of ferments 
and toxins, animal or vegetable, and of anti-toxins. The new 
Department will be closely affiliated with that of Physiology on 
the one hand and that of Pathology on the other. 

The report of the Dean of the Medical School (p. 159) gives a 
complete view of the varied activities of the School as a place of 
medical and surgical research. The Warren Museum has been 
re-arranged on a classification based on aetiology, many of the 
specimens have been mounted or remounted for their better 
preservation and display, and the labelling of the Museum has 
been greatly improved. 

The choice of elective work by the students of the fourth year, 
p. 178, shows that the students cling to the traditional subjects of 
medical instruction, namely, anatomy, clinical medicine, chil- 
dren's diseases, surgery, and obstetrics. The number of choices 
made of these several subjects varies from 42 to 113, whereas the 
number of choices in no other subject rises above 19. 

The summer courses and the graduate coig^es may be said to 
hold their own. In the graduate courses, the individual student 
does not take so many different courses as formerly, because the 
courses are now longer and more thorough. In the smnmer 
courses the number of laboratory courses chosen declines, while 
the number of clinical courses attended increases. Neither of 
these departments of the Medical School is as yet organized and 
carried on in a way to develop its greatest public usefulness. 
Both need to be overhauled, and adapted to the changed con- 
ditions of study and practice under which medical students and 
practitioners seek extra or additional instruction. 

The report of the Dean of the Dental School (p. 183) brings 
out clearly the fact that the scope of dental instruction and of 
dental practice has widened much in late years. The variety 
of cases treated in the dental clinics, and the variety of the ser- 
vices rendered to patients in the infirmary, increase from year 
to year. Fractured jaws and cleft palates are frequently treated. 
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and new materials are brought into use, such as poreelam inlays 
and tips, gold inlays, and carved teeth. 

There has been during the past two years a considerable less 
of students in the School, which the Dean thinks is largely due 
to the advanced entrance requirements. It is probable that the 
School will now slowly recover from the effects of these increased 
requirements; but a new building is necessary in order to restore 
the prosperity of the School. The School has occupied the old 
building on North Grove Street since the Medical School left 
it; but that building is remote, unattractive, and not well adapted 
for the uses of the dental infirmaiy. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers to visit 
the Bussey Institution studied carefully during 1906-07 the 
condition of the Institution, and the range and the quality of the 
instruction there provided. Near the end of the summer they sent 
in an admirable report, which suggested three different modes in 
which the School might be reorganized. No one of the plans, 
however, commanded the assent of the entire Committee. - 

The special investments in Boston real estate belonging to 
the Bussey Trust have been changed and on the whole strength- 
ened during the past three years; but the net income to be de- 
rived from them, applicable at the Bussey Institution, is only 
about $7500 a year. Of this sum $1800 is pledged to instruc- 
tion in Horticulture. There remains only enough to pay the 
salary of one Professor, and to provide a moderate appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of his laboratory. In the minds of 
the Visiting Committee and of the President and Fellows there 
seems to be an agreement that this one Professor should be an 
expert in Entomology; since means of defending the crops or 
products of agriculture, horticulture, and forestry against noxious 
insects are the greatest need to-day of these three great interests. 
Such a Professor would necessarily give a large part of his time 
to research, and the rest to the training of advanced students. 
It is in contemplation to provide, chiefly at Cambridge, but partly 
at the Bussey Institution, for a thorough undergraduate course 
preparatory to the occupation of the farmer, just as there are 
already provided at Harvard College and the Bussey Institution 
courses preparatory to the callings of Forestry and Landscape 
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Architecture. It is hoped that a scheme of this nature can be 
devised which will fully utilize all the resources of the Bussey 
Institution^ raise the whole level of its work, and contribute to the 
diffusion of good agricultural instruction and intelligent agri- 
cultural practice. 

During the year 1906-07 an addition to Grore Hall was made 
on the north side of the large wing built in 1876 to supply a new 
stack, new workrooms, and a catalogue and delivery room. This 
addition was about 94 by 25 ft. in area, and its external walls 
above the basement were constructed of concrete blocks. The 
construction was begun in the autumn of 1906, and was finished, 
with the exception of some interior fittings, by December, 1907. 
With its fittings and furniture, the addition will cost nearly $45,000; 
but, on the whole, the construction must be regarded as an eco- 
nomical mode of supplying the new rooms and the new facilities 
for conducting the work of the Library. The construction is 
also interesting as an experiment on enlarging Gore Hall by an 
extensive use of concrete walls, gradually enveloping nearly the 
whole of the original building, without destroying any part there- 
of, or interfering with its continuous use. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Professor H. Langford Warren for a great enlargement 
of the Library, as regards both stacks and reading-rooms, which 
would bring the south front of the building forward nearly to the 
north front of Boylston Hall. This enlarged building would hold 
quite as many books as ought ever to be stored within the College 
Yard, and would also provide ample reading-rooms, work-rooms, 
and rooms for small classes which might advantageously hold 
their meetings within the walls of the Library. This plan could 
be executed by the process of successive additions, without call- 
ing for a very large expenditure at any one time. The addition 
made in 1906-07 has, therefore, a high value as indicating a 
practicable policy for the future in enlarging the Library, and a 
good material to use in such enlargement. 

It was the Visiting Committee for the Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers, which brought about the execution of 
this instructive piece of work, towards which the Committee 
provided $15,000, or rather more than a third of its cost. The 
rest of the cost is to be taken from an anonymous fund called in 
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the Treasurer's Statement the "Gift for a New University Lib- 
rary Building." 

The endowment received under the will of the late Mrs. Sarah 
E. Potter (about $196,000) taken with the earlier endowments 
called the Asa Gray Professorship Fund, the Asa Gray Memorial 
Fund, and the Robert Charles Billings Fund will hereafter provide 
the Herbarium with an assured income. It is thus definitely 
placed on a permanent footing, as every such scientific establish- 
ment should be, in order that its work may be planned far in 
advance and may be steadily prosecuted through years of unre- 
mitting, well-directed labor. The next need of the Herbarium 
is a new building; but this building should be planned and con- 
structed with a view to bringing together imder one roof all the 
sections of the Botanical Department. The Curator of the Her^ 
bariiun acknowledges anew the great obligations of the establish- 
ment to the Overseers' Visiting Committee, of which Mrs. Potter 
was an interested and active member. 

All persons who remember the great contributions made by Asa 
Gray to Botanical Science will rejoice that the Herbarium which 
he founded, and which bears his name, is now sure to maintain 
its high rank among similar establishments. 

One of the contributions of the University to the great subject of 
Economic Botany is the supervision given by the Director of the 
Botanic Garden to the experiment station in Cuba, which is con- 
ducted on the sugar estate of Mr. Edwin Famsworth Atkins, and 
at his expense. Mr. Atkins has made it possible to conduct there 
on a large scale diflBcult experiments, the results of which may be 
imperilled in any season by unfavorable weather, and at the best 
are likely to remain for several years in doubt. The station has 
lately obtained a striking success in its experiments on cane seed- 
lings. The Director remarks that "the cane seedlings are proving 
good in every way, and the last are the best." The range of 
tropical and sub-tropical species cultivated at this station is being 
constantly widened. This coming winter renewed attempts will 
be made to bring in the new caoutchouc plants, and also to begin 
the study of certain new varieties of cacao. 

The Director of the Arnold Arboretum announces (p. 231) that 
the preparation of the ground for the type collection of hardy 
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shrubs has been finished, and the collection planted in nearly a 
mile and a half of beds ten feet wide. 

A special subscription was raised in order to begin during 
the year the systematic study of the trees and shrubs of Central 
and Western China, a mountainous region with a climate similar 
to that of the Southern Appalachian region of North America. 
The Director states that this is the only part of the world remain- 
ing botanically unexplored, the trees of which may be expected 
to flourish in the northern United States, and that results of 
scientific and practical value may be expected from the study of 
the region and from the introduction of its plants into American 
and European plantations. Seeds for a large number of plants 
new to cultivation have already been received from the collector 
in charge, and there is every reason to hope that this new enter- 
prise will prove to be one of the most useful pieces of work 
undertaken by the Arboretimi. 

The diminution in the number of students following the 
prescribed four-year courses of the T^awrence Scientific School 
reduced somewhat the resort to the laboratory courses in the 
Division of Chemistry. The number of laboratory comrses offered 
has been greater during the past four years than in the preced- 
ing years. The number of research courses offered ha^ increased 
from four in 1895-96 to six in 1906-07, and the annual elections 
of such courses have increased from seven to twenty-seven within 
the same period. Since the number of elections of laboratory 
courses is not now quite so great as it was two or three years ago, 
the pressure on the laboratories has a little diminished; but still 
Boylston Hall is overcrowded, and a new modem laboratory 
for Chemistry is one of the urgent needs of the University. 

The Division of Engineering has been temporarily somewhat 
inconvenienced by the transfer of the S. B. degree from the Law- 
rence Scientific School to Harvard College; but the organization 
of the Graduate School of Applied Science will unquestionably 
prove of great ultimate advantage to this Division. Already the 
Chairman of the Division recognizes (p. 248) that the single Com- 
mittee on Admission which has been for two years acting on all 
applications for admission to the College and to the Scientific School 
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has enforced improved entrance requirements more uniformly, 
and thereby secured an improvement in the quality of the students 
who enter the University with the intention of pursuing a scien- 
tific profession. He has observed a noticeable improvement in 
the preparation of the students, which has made the ''teaching of 
Engineering much more satisfactory." The Chairman also 
states that the number of students who are working toward an 
engineering degree has increased. 

Two unrestricted gifts to the Observatory of $5000 each have 
permitted a considerable extension in the work of publication, 
and a moderate increase in the number of competent assistants 
employed in the study of the great collection of astronomical 
photographic plates. The Director remarks (p. 258), — "The 
amoimt of valuable material contained in these plates is indeed 
vast. Every day examples occur of the ease and economy with 
which astronomy may thus be advanced. An admirable field of 
work for women has been opened, and a great increase in the 
number now engaged in this work is much to be desired." As 
an illustration of this statement the "Second Catalogue of Variable 
Stars" by Miss Cannon may be cited, the most complete work of 
its kind yet publbhed. Of the 3,748 known variable stars, 2,909 
have been discovered at the Harvard Observatory. Again, Vol. 
60 of the Annals of the Observatory, No. 4, gives accurate posi- 
tions of 1,777 variable stars discovered by Miss Leavitt in the 
Magellanic Clouds, and No. 5 of the same Volume is a Memoir 
on Ten Algol Variables discovered and discussed by her. 

The Library of the Observatory — one of the finest of its kind 
in the world — is in constant danger of destruction by fire, being 
scattered through the rooms of the Observatory which is in the 
main a wooden building. A fire occurred in the residence on 
March 4, 1907, which would have destroyed the entire structure, 
together with the east wing, but for the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment of the Observatory. A moderate sum would erect for the 
Library an extension of the detached fireproof building now used 
for storing the photographic plates. 

The Curator of the Museiun of Comparative Zodlogy calb 
attention (p. 262) to the permanent value of Louis Agassiz's three 
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ideas, on which the arrangement of the Museum was based, — 
first, synoptic collections exhibiting the principal types of form 
and structure; secondly, systematic collections with extensive 
series of typical specimens; and thirdly, faunal collections to 
illustrate the geographical distribution of the animals of the land 
and the sea. These ideas ''have the same interest and importance 
they had when the Museum was founded in 1859, and have given 
the Museum an individual character of its own." It b well to 
recall in this hundredth year from the birth of Louis Agassiz the 
indebtedness of the Museum to his genius. 

A new series of specimens of bird architecture has proved to be 
of great popular interest, although as yet it is limited in extent 
Several much interested experts have contributed to the formation 
of this instructive exhibit. 

An admirable model of Bora Bora, the most striking of the 
Society Islands And an excellent type of the structure and format 
tion of the coral reefs of that group, executed by Mr. George 
Carroll Curtis, who spent several months on the Island in UXX) 
at the instance of Mr. Agassiz, has been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Agassiz. 

The collections were improved and enriched in many directions 
during the year imder review. The valuable library continues 
to grow at the rate of about a thousand volumes and nearly two 
thousand pamphlets a year. The rate of publication of the 
Memoirs and Bulletin is fully maintained. 

A beginning was made in February and March last of providing 
free illustrated lectures on popular scientific subjects at the Uni- 
versity Museum. The lectures were given on Sunday afternoons 
at 3.30 o'clock, and were open to the public. The subjects treated 
were all related to existing exhibits in different parts of the Mu- 
seum; so that the auditors could subsequently find in the Museum 
itself ample illustrations of every lecture. The subjects were as 
follows: — 

(1) Meteorites, (2) The Ancient People of Yucatan, (3) Why 
the Earth is believed to be Millions of Years Old, (4) Tropical 
Plants, (5) Volcanoes, active and extinct. 

These lectures were so successful that it b intended to give 
another series during the present year. 
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The Chainnan of the Department of Geology and Geography 
reports (p. 274) that the demand for graduates of the Depart- 
ment to take positions in the United States Geological Survey 
and to teach geology and geography in other institutions was 
greater at the close of the year than the Department could supply. 
The Survey and the colleges usually prefer, however, young 
men who have obtained a Doctor's degree; and many merito- 
rious young men lack means of support for so long a period of 
training. To such men scholarships or assistantships are indis- 
pensable aids. Many excellent students prefer assistantships 
to scholarships. This preference suggests that the endowment 
of assistantships in one or more departments of instruction would 
be an excellent form of educational endowment. 

The Chairman of the Division of Mining and Metallurgy 
gives (p. 286) a demonstration that nearly 90 per cent, of the 
graduates of this Department, which was established only in 1895, 
"are continuing in the work for which they were trained, and that 
a fair proportion of them have already reached executive positions 
of responsibility. On the financial side, when it is considered 
that the average age of these men is about twenty-seven years 
(the oldest being not yet thirty-four), and that they have been at 
work on the average only a little more than four years, it is clear 
that they have done well, — probably decidedly better than the 
average young doctor or lawyer, and unquestionably better than 
the average young graduate in other branches of engineering." 
He prints in evidence a table of the earnings of 26 graduates who 
are earning from $1000 to $5000 a year. 

Mining is a highly organized industry requiring large associa^ 
tions of men and capital, and a complex organization, and it is 
not a Massachusetts, or even a New England, industry on any 
large scale. Nevertheless, this Division of the University has 
already become distinctly successful from every point of view, 
and has demonstrated its success. 

For twenty years explorers and collectors in North, Central, 
and South America have been zealously contributing to the stores 
of the Peabody Museum, — some of them employed by the 
Museum, and others by friends and supporters of the Museum, 
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and others again, moved by personal interest in anthropology, 
giving the fruits of their own labors in the field. The original 
building has once been enlarged; but there is urgent need of 
another enlargement which would close the gap between the 
present building and the southern comer-piece of the University 
Museum. The gap is one himdred feet long; so that large accom- 
modations of various sorts would be obtained, such as more 
exhibition rooms and work-rooms, a laboratory, a lecture-room, 
and a proper library-room. The Museum works in a field which 
will soon be exhausted. It is for this generation to complete and 
arrange systematically collections to illustrate American archaeology 
and ethnology; for future generations will not have the like 
opportunities. 

Experience has proved that the collections of the Fogg Museum 
of Fine Arts are not to be confined, as was originally proposed, 
to reproductions and prints, but are to include precious original 
objects, such as statues, paintings, vases, and metal work. Thus, 
in November, 1906, the Museum received an admirable painting 
by one of the most important Flemish masters of the 15th century 
— a characteristic and beautiful specimen in excellent condition. 
It also received an ancient statue of Aesculapius in marble. For 
the exhibition of such objects, the present building was not designed, 
and is not well adapted; so that there is already need of additions 
to the building. 

The Dean of Radcliffe College reports the completion and 
occupation of a second hall of chambers, and the completion of 
the new library building. The College has made much progress 
in recent years towards the possession of a liberal area of land and 
an adequate number of suitable buildings. Endowments, the 
income of which is applicable to teachers' salaries, are the next 
acquisitions which the friends of the College must desire for it. 

The Stillman Infirmary continues to be very useful, particularly 
for the treatment of the somewhat numerous surgical cases to 
which the rough athletic sports give rise, and for the isolation of 
contagious diseases. Among the surgical cases it is to be observed 
that a relatively large percentage are injuries and septic wounds 
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of the knee, ankle, and foot. There was no serious epidemic 
among the students of the University during the year. Diphtheria, 
which was the principal contagious disease in 1905-06, appeared 
at the Infirmaiy with only four cases in the year under review; 
and mumps was the only contagious disease which appeared in 
more than twenty cases. In a total of 467 medical and surgical 
cases at the Infirmaiy there was but one death, and that was 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis — a disease for which any hopeful 
treatment is yet to be discovered. 

The service of the Stillman Infirmary to the University it would 
be hard to overstate. It has relieved the administrative officers 
from constant anxiety about sick or injured students, and from 
no little labor in securing proper care for them; for a small annual 
fee it insures to every student in Cambridge the best possible care 
in case he is sick or injured; and it gives parents who live at a 
distance the assurance that if their sons fall ill, or are injured, 
they will immediately receive under the most favorable conditions 
the best treatment that medical or surgical skill can give. 

An interesting experiment was tried in Memorial Hall from 
Jime 27 to August 9, 1907, for the purpose of accommodating 
members of the Summer Schools, and other registered members 
of the University. Cereals, bread, rolls, cake, soups, and a selec- 
tion of vegetables were offered on the American plan at seventeen 
cents a meal; while meats, fish, eggs, salads, fruit, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, milk, lemonade, and desserts were offered at prices 
just sufficient to cover their cost and the cost of the service. These 
latter articles were to be paid for only when ordered. This plan 
gave satisfaction to the persons who used the Hall; but caused a 
loss of $3884.62 to the College, because the number of persons who 
made use of the Hall was insufficient to meet the cost of running 
so large an establishment. This is the second summer in which 
it has proved impossible to carry on Memorial Hall without loss 
as a restaurant for a few himdred persons whose attendance is not 
regular. In earlier years it was found impracticable to carry on 
Randall Hall for Smnmer School students; so that it will be 
necessaiy to dose both Halls in summer until existing conditions 
have been materially modified. 
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A university which desires for the benefit of its students to win 
and maintain a resort to it from all parts of a continental national 
territory needs some administrative officers who study the question 
— how the facilities and capacities of the imiversity may be 
brought to the knowledge of young men all over the country, 
or of their parents and teachers. This study is a difficult one; 
but the best opinion is that knowledge of Harvard University, or 
of any one of its Departments, is best spread through former 
members of the University, and that circulars and advertisements 
are comparatively ineffective. Thus, 360 persons, mostly teachers, 
who were members of the Summer School in Arts and Sciences 
in 1907, answered the question — how they first heard of the Har- 
vard Sununer School. Two-thirds of them heard about it from a 
former member of the University, a friend who knew about the 
University, or through a reply received from a Harvard official 
to a direct inquiry. Only 15 per cent, heard of the Summer School 
through a circular sent from the University, an advertisement, or 
a news item in a periodical. The inquiry was undertaken because 
the Harvard Summer Schools have felt keenly the competition of 
the numerous summer schools established elsewhere within recent 
years. Thus, five years ago, 84 students from Maryland, Missouri, 
and Texas attended the Harvard Sununer School; in 1907 there 
were but 14 students from those States. Other sununer schools 
have acquired the influence and the opportunities of service which 
Harvard has lost. It is obvious that the good-will and active 
advocacy of its graduates and students are the best sources of 
any university's prosperity as regards both pecuniary resources 
and number of students. 

A modification of the scheme imder which Randall Hall is 
conducted was made by the President and Fellows on the 27th 
of May; the title Manager was substituted for the title Steward, 
and in the following definition of the powers of the Manager, the 
words "except the Auditor" were substituted for the words, 
"other than students." The new definition is as follows: "The 
Manager shall make all purchases of provisions for the Associa^ 
tion, shall order all urgent repairs, shall employ and direct all 
employees, except the Auditor, and shall have general care of 
the Hall." 
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The last few years have repeatedly illustrated the advantages 
of carrying on Memorial Hall and Randall Hall under two dif- 
ferent schemes. If a mistake in judgment is made by the Direc- 
tors of one Hally the other Hall usually profits by it; and many 
of the students who are dissatisfied with one of the Halls resort 
forthwith to the other. The cost of board at Memorial Hall is^ 
on the average and in the long run, higher than in Randall Hall; 
because the range of weekly cost between the lowest and the 
highest charges to members is much greater at Memorial HalL 
Accordingly, in any period of business depression and family 
retrenchment, Randall Hall will gain and Memorial Hall is 
liable to lose members. The heavy debt of the Association using 
Memorial Hall, a debt chiefly incurred in 1905 in reconstructing 
the kitchens, store-rooms, and serving-room, and replacing nearly 
the whole equipment of the Hall, is a severe handicap for the 
Association to carry, although the annual payment for reduction 
of the debt is a small one, — so small indeed that the debt will, 
in all probability, not be extinguished with'n the life of the new 
"plant." An endowment which would extinguish the debt 
(about $170,000) in — say — twenty years, and leave a permanent 
maintenance fund of $50,000, would secure the life of a very help- 
ful and democratic institution, the Harvard Dining Association. 

In general, the plan for charging at the rate of $20 per course 
for courses taken in addition to the number prescribed in any 
year, — namely, five in the Freshman year and four in any other 
year, — worked smoothly in 1906-07, and without raising doubts 
or objections in the minds of either officials or students. On 
two points, however, additional regulations proved to be needed. 
In the autumn of 1906, the question arose in the Bursar's office 
as to the fees for additional courses to be charged Freshmen who 
had anticipated some College studies, as, for instance, English A. 
Were such Freshmen to be allowed to take five courses without 
extra charge, when four courses were all that were required of 
them ? To meet this difficulty the President and Fellows adopted 
a ru'e that Freshmen be charged at the rate of $20 a course, in 
addition to the general tuition fee of $150, for each course or 
half-course taken in addition to the amount of work prescribed 
in each individual case. At the same time the Corporation voted 
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that laboratory instruction which counted for more than one course 
toward a student's degree^ whether research work^ or instruction 
primarily for graduates, or for imdergraduates and graduates, 
should be charged for at the usual rates for as many courses as 
should represent the amount of time devoted to the subjeet by 
the student, and that in estimating this time it should be assumed 
that all of the student's working time, not devoted to other speci- 
fied and accepted courses or occupations, was given to this in- 
struction. 

On Commencement Day a gift was announced of $100,000 
from the Qass of 1882 on the celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of their graduation, the income to be used at the discretion of 
the Corporation "for the general purposes of the College." In 
the present state of the College finances, there can be no question 
that the income of this very welcome fund will be appropriated 
to Collie salaries. 

By vote of the Corporation on the 27th of May, twenty-five 
University Scholarships, all with an income of $150 each, were 
added to the fifteen such Scholarships already existing in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. It is the desire of the 
Corporation that these new Scholarships should be used to 
promote the resort to the Graduate School of students who have 
received their first degree at other colleges, and particularly of 
students who come from the more distant parts of the countiy, 
and have demonstrated their capacity and character at the insti- 
tutions which they have previously attended. 

The Corporation having observed that the friends of the Uni- 
versity are sometimes solicited to give money simultaneously for 
several different objects, thereby creating a conflict of benevol- 
ences, and are sometimes asked to contribute to the promotion 
of objects which the Corporation have not had opportunity to 
consider, adopted on the 25th of February, 1907, the following 
vote: — 

Voted, That those who propose to ask the general contribution of the 
friends of the University for the erection of a building, or for any other 
purpose, are earnestly requested to confer with the Corporation, and to 
obtain its approval before subscriptions are asked. The generosity of the 
givers will thus be made most helpful. 
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It was far from the intention of the Corporation to dampen the 
zeal of friends who desire to promote the cause of education 
through Harvard University. They only desired to avoid con- 
flicts between di£Pering, simultaneous proposals^ and to obtain 
early information themselves about eveiy movement to raise 
money for the University by the general contributions of its friends. 

Some good friends of Harvard G>llege have manifested a strong 
desire to experiment in Cambridge on the introduction of the 
English collie system, whereby a group of students are lodged 
together in chambers around a pleasant, open court, and are 
provided with a chapel, dining hall, common rooms, and perhaps 
a library of their own, and there live in close contact with a war- 
den, or master, and a group of older students called fellows. It 
is apparently an essential feature of this English method that the 
group of associated teachers and fellows should hold property 
of their own, and, therefore, have a tolerably independent corpor- 
ate existence; and this feature of the English system it would be 
very difficult to introduce into Harvard University, whose whole 
property is held by a single board — the President and Fellows. 
Nevertheless, the George Smith Bequest seems to offer a chance 
to try an experiment on a group of halls which might be placed 
in charge of a master supported by holders of fellowships, and 
might provide for the students that live there common rooms, a 
dining hall, and a reading room. The will of George Smith, 
of St. Louis, provided as follows : — 

*«A11 the rest and residue of my estate, real, personal, or mixed, or 
wheresoever situated, I give, devise, and bequeath to Harvard University 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, my alma mater, for the following purposes, 
to wit : to build on a rectan^ar plot of ground, owned by said Univer- 
sity, three dormitories of equal size and cost, one to be inscribed * The 
James Smith,' one the ♦ Persis Smith,' and one * The (Jeorge Smith Hall.' 
Said fund to be securely invested by said University, and the accruing 
income to be added to the principal until said principal fund reaches the 
sum of $450,000, when it shall be invested by said University in the 
above-named three dormitories." 

The balance of this fund on the 1st of August, 1907, was 
$310,151.24, and the fimd is chargeable with an annuity of $900. 
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In seven or eight years the fund will probably reach its limit of 
$460,000. 

In the meantime, the following questions might be under 
consideration : — 

(1) Should this group of dormitories be fenced and barred in 
the English fashion, and the English "gateing" method be adopted 
for it ? (2) Would American students choose to live in a quad- 
rangle thus arranged ? (3) Should any provision be made for a 
chapel and religious services, and if so, who should pay the cost 
of that establishment? (4) Should the students living in these 
halls receive instruction from the warden and fellows who also 
live there, and if so, who should pay for that instruction? In 
other words, should the attempt be made to imitate here the 
relations — pecuniary and friendly — of an English undergraduate 
to his college tutor ? These questions certainly present consider- 
able difl5culty. 

On the 25th of June the Corporation authorized the President 
to enter into an arrangement with the University of Lyons where- 
by an accredited graduate from that University might be admitted 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences without pajnment 
of any tuition fee, it being imderstood that a similar privil^e 
would be offered in exchange to a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity by the University of Lyons. It is obvious that exchanges of 
this sort might be multiplied with mutual advantage to the co- 
operating universities. From the pecuniary point of view they 
amount at Harvard University to an increase in the niraiber of 
University Scholarships in the Graduate School. The University 
of Paris and Harvard University have made a similar exchange 
for several years past with advantage; but in this case the young 
men who represent each University at the other, hold Fellowships, 
and may be called upon to give some instruction. 

In October, 1906, the Corporation received through the Presi- 
dent a memorandum entitled a "Plan for the Removal of the 
Andover Theological Seminary to Cambridge," the memoran- 
dirai proceeding from a Committee of the Trustees of Phillips 
Academy. The President was instructed to lay the memorandum 
before the Harvard Faculty of Divinity for their consideration. 
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The Faculty duly considered the memorandum; and an inter- 
change of views resulted between the Faculty and the President 
and Fellows on the one hand, and the Committee of the Trustees 
of Phillips Academy and some members of the Faculty of 
Andover Seminary on the other. It later appeared that the plan 
which resulted from these conferences was not capable of legal 
execution, and was, moreover, not agreeable to the alumni of 
the Seminaiy. In consequence the negotiation was abandoned 
before the end of the year. 

The deficit of 1906-07 in the combined accounts of the Uni- 
versity, College, Scientific School, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, and Library, was $16,713.64 against $59,296.31 in 
1906-06, a material reduction due, not to dhninished outlays, 
but to increased receipts. These increased receipts were derived 
from several sources: first, from the fees for courses which stu- 
dents elected in addition to the number of courses required of 
them; secondly, to a better renting of college rooms; thirdly, to 
a small increase in the number of students in the Departments 
named; and fourthly, to a slightly higher rate of interest on the 
general investments. It seems probable that the fees from addi- 
tional courses will prove to be a valuable resource, imtil the num- 
ber of courses required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science shall be a little reduced, and three years 
shall be the usual accepted residence for either of these degrees. 
When that time comes, the only way to keep the total of tuition- 
fees up to its present level will be to increase slightly the yearly 
fee of $150. This advance has already been made for students 
who follow the old four-year programmes in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. The Corporation will charge the deficit of the 
year to the Henry L. Pierce Fund, a Fund unrestricted as to 
both principal and income. It seems to be impossible to reduce 
the sum total of general expenses in this account, at least so 
long as wages and the cost of materials remain at their present 
level. The only way, therefore, to prevent the recurrence of 
deficits in this Department is to diminish the number of sal- 
aried places. This policy the Corporation began to put into 
practice two years ago, and must continue to follow. 
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The attention of the Overseers and the Alumni is respectfully 
invited to the following Reports of the Deans of the Faculties 
and Schools, and the Directors of the Scientific Establishments. 
They are necessary to an imderstanding of the present activities 
and policies of the University. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, President. 
Cambbidob, Janaary 7, 1908. 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

To THB President of the Unitersity: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presenting a report on the work of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the academic year 1906-07. 

Besides the President, the Faculty contained seventy-seven Pro- 
fessors, two Associate Professors, fifty Assistant Professors, one 
Lecturer, twenty Instructors, the Assistant Dean of Harvard College, 
the Recorder, and the Secretary to the Corporation, — in all one 
hundred and fifty-three members. 

Instruction in 1906-07. 

With the following list of courses of instruction that were actually 
given under the authority of the Faculty, I print a statement of the 
number and the classification of the students in each course. The 
figures are those officially returned to the Recorder by the several 
instructors at the close of the academic year, and take no account of 
persons who, regularly or irregularly, attended the exercises and did 
the work of a course without being officially recognized as members 
of it. The abbreviations are those ordinarily used in such lists : — 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 1906-07. 
Semitic Languages and History. 

Jbr Uhdergraduaies and Oraduaie$: — 
1. Dr. Hathss. — Hebrew (elementary coarse). Explanation of parts of 
Genesis and of the Book of Psalms. 2 Jn., 1 So. Total 3. 

12. Professor G. F. Moore. — History of Israel, political and social, till the 
capture of Jemsalem by the Romans. 

2 Se., 5 Jn., 2 So., 6 Di. Total 15. 

16. Professor G. F. Moore. — History of Jewish Literature from the Earliest 
Times to 200 a.d. 2 Ju., 1 So., 5 Di. Total 8. 

18. Professor Tot. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of other 
Semitic Religions. 1 Gr., 1 So., 7 Di. Total 9. 

15 V> Professor Tot. — History of the Bagdad Calif ate. Mohammedanism in 
Egypt and India; Mohammedan Law ; The Crusades; The Koran. 

2 Gr., 1 Di. Total 8. 
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Primarily for Graduates : — 

2. ProfesBor Toy. — Hebrew (second course) . Interpretation of parts of the 
Prophets and the Poetical Books. 1 Fr., 1 Di. Total 2. 

Sh. Dr. EL4.TNB8. — Classical Aramaic (second course). 1 Di. Total 1. 

{4. Dr. Hatnbs. — Assyrian. 1 So. Total 1. 

JT. Dr. Hatnbs. — Arabic. Brilnnow's Chrestomathy. 1*80. Total 1. 

{8. Professor Toy. — Arabic (second coarse) . The Moallakat ; Motenebbi; Ibn 
l^aldon; The Koran. 1 Di. Totall. 

Indie Philology. 

For Undergraduates amd Graduates : — 
la ^hf. Professor Lanmah. — Elementary Sanskrit. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

Prima/rily for Oraduaies : — 

(2 ^hf. Professor Lanmak. — Vedic Sanskrit. Introduction to the language and 
literature of the Vedas. Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, the Rig- Veda, etc. 

1 Gr., 1 So., 1 R. Total 8. 

JS *hf. Professor Lanman. — Vedic Sanskrit. Continuation of the study of the 
Vedas. 1 Gr., 1 So. Total 2. 

}9. Dr. Woods. — Philosophical Sanskrit. Patanj all's Commentary on the 
Yoga philosophy ( Yogabhashy a) , with selections from the Sankhya books. 

1 Gr., 1 So. Total 2. 

CouBSB OF Special Study. 

t20c*. Professor Lanman. — Weekly meetings at the instructor's study for the 
rapid reading of Sanskrit or Pali texts. 1 Gr., 1 So., 1 Instr. Total 8. 

The Classics. 

Prima/rily for Undergraduates: — 

Gbbbk. 

O. Dr. C. N. Jackson. — Course for Beginners. 

2 Se., 3 So., 8 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 16. 

A. Dr. E. Cary. — Greek Literature. Homer, Odyssey; Euripides and Aristo- 

phanes. 1 Se., 5 So., 13 Fr. Total 19. 

B. Asst. Professor Harris, and Drs. C. N. Jackson and E. Cary. — Greek 

Literature. Plato; Lysias; Xenophon; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric 
Poets ; Euripides. Lectures on the History of Greek Literature. 

2So., 64Fr. Total 66. 

JS7rf» Dr. C. N. Jackson. — Greek Prose Composition (first course). 

1 So., 8 Fr. Total 9. 

la ^hf, Asst. Professor Harris. — Greek Literature. The Period of Athenian 
Supremacy. Herodotus; Aeschylus; Plutarch. 

2 Ju., 6 So., 6 Fr. Total 14. 

Ih *hf. Dr. E. Cary. — Greek Literature. The Period of Athenian Supremacy. 
Thucydides; Aristophanes; Sophocles. 5 So., 5 Fr. Total 10. 
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2. AB8t. Professors Gulick and Harris. — Greek Literature. Aristophanes; 
Thncydides ; Aeschylus; Sophocles. 1 Ju., 18 So., 1 Sp. Total 20. 

3 hf, Asst. Professor Harris. — Greek Prose Composition (second course) . 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 8 So. Total 12. 

Latin. 
B, Professors Howard and Clifford H. Moorb, Associate Professor C. P. 
Parkbr, Asst. Professor E. K. Rand, and Dr. Pbasb. — Latin Litera- 
ture. Livy; Horace; Terence. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 9 So., 139 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 162. 

Shf. Asst. Professor E. K. Rand. — Latin Composition (first course). Trans- 
lation of English narratiye. 1 Ju., 2 So., 18 Fr., 1 Law. Total 17. 

I. Professor Clifford H. Moorb and Associate Professor C. P. Parkbr. — 

Latin Literature. Tacitus; Horace; Catullus. 

2 Ju., 23 So., 1 Sp. Total 26. 

2a *fcf. Asst. Professor E. K. Rand. — Latin Literature. General View of 
Latin Poetry. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 13. 

2h^1vf. Asst. Professor E. K. Rand. — Latin Literature. Tacitus. 

1 Gr., 2 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 11. 

Zhf. Professor Clifford H. Moorb. — Latin Composition (second course). 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 8 So., 1 Ft. Total 11. 

For UhdergradtuUes and Oraduaies : — 

Grbbk. 
6. Professor Weir Smtth. — Greek Literature. Demosthenes; Aeschines; 
Aeschylus; Sophocles; Aristophanes. 3 Gr., 1 Se., 7 Ju. Total 11. 

7 hf, Asst. Professor Gulick. — Greek Prose Composition (third course). 

6 Gr., 2 Se. Total 8. 

9. Professor Ropbs. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. The 

Origin and History of the New Testament Writings; the Teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of the New Testament Authors. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 8 Di. Total 16. 

8. Professor Goodwin and Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Plato; 
Aristotle. Survey of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. 

5Gr.,4Se. Total 9. 

V!*Kf. Asst. Professor Harris. — Greek Literature. Four Plays, with studies 
of their influence in Art and in the Drama of later ages. For 1906-07 : 
Aeschylus (Choephoroe), Sophocles (Oedipus Tyrannus), Euripides (Bac- 
chae), Aristophanes (Wasps). 1 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So., 2 Fr. Total 12. 

10. Asst. Professor Gulick. — The Life of the Ancient Athenians, described and 

illustrated by the aid of the Literature and of the Monuments. 

2 Gr., 18 Se., 27 Ju., 26 So., 3 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 76. 

II. Professor J. W. White. — History of the Greek Drama. Lectures on the 

Dramatic Art and Literature 'Of the Greeks, and on the influence of the 
Greek drama on Modem Literature. Aeschylus ; Sophocles ; Euripides ; 
Aristophanes. 6 Gr., 39 Se., 39 Ju., 66 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 143. 
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Latdt. 
6. Professor Howard. — Latin Literature. Suetonius; Pliny; Juyenal; 
Martial. 2 Gr., 4 Se., 11 Jn., 2 So. Total 19. 

7hf, Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin Composition (third course). 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 10. 

8. Professor Mintok Warrbk and Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin 
Literature. Cicero; Lucretius; Plautus. 

3 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Fr. Total 10. 

l^^hf. Professor Mncroir Warren. — Latin Literature. Cicero's Correspond- 
ence. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

PrimwrUyfor Graduaies : — 

Classical Philologt. 
{26 *hf. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — Introduction to the History of Classi- 
cal Studies and to the Interpretation and Criticism of Classical Authors. 

7 Gr., 3 Se. Total 10. 

38. Professor J. W. White. — The Comedies of Aristophanes. 

12 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 13. 

t44 ^hf. Asst. Professor Gulick. — Thucydides. 1 Gr., 1 R. Total 2. 

}72. Professor Ropes. —The Epistles of St. Paul 2 Di., 2 R. Total 4. 

}83 ^hf. Professor Ropes. — The Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

2 Di. Total 2. 

164 *hf. Professor Ropes. — The Acts of the Apostles. 4 Di., 1 R. Total 6. 

68. Professor Mikton Warren. — The Comedies of Plautus. 

6 Gr., 2 Se. Total 8. 

16 ^hf. Asst. Professor E. K. Rand. — The History of Pastoral Literature. 
The Classical Pastoral and the Latin Pastoral of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 6 Gr. Total 5. 

{41 ^hf. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — The Roman Historians to Tacitus. 

6 Gr., 2 R. Total 8. 

{42. Professor Weir Smtth. — History of Later Greek Literature (the Alexan- 
drian and Roman periods) . 7 Gr., 1 Se., 4 R. Total 12. 

30'^. Asst. Professor Gulick. — Introduction to Greek Palaeography. 

6 Gr., 1 Se. Total 7. 

31 *hf. Professor Minton Warren. — The Elements of Oscan and Umhrian. 

IGr. Total 1. 

|55 ^hf. Professor Minton Warren. — Interpretation of Latin Inscriptions 
important for their Language or Content. 4 Gr., 2 R. Total 6. 

51 ^hf. Professor Howard. — Roman Political Antiquities. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

{67. Asst. Professor Chase. — Pausanias, with special reference to the Monu- 
ments of Delphi and Olympia. 2 R. Total 2. 

64. Asst. Professor Chase. — General Introduction to Classical Archaeology. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju. Total 6. 
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20. The Sbminaby of Classical Philoloot. 

Professors Wbir Smyth and Howard, Directors for 1906-07. — Training in 
philological criticism and researcli. Text-criticism and interpretation of 
Greek and Latin authors : for 1906-07, Aeschylus and Suetonius. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 
English. 

English Composition. 
I^rinuMrily for Undergraduates: — 

A. Professors Brioos and Hurlbut, Drs. Webster, Grbbnouoh, and Hutchi- 
son, Messrs. Nutter, Stbarns, Hbrsbt, Post, L. Lbwis, Brookb, 
Chase, Hatch, and Shiphbrd. — Rhetoric and English Composition. 

16 So., 394 Fr., 92 Sp., 24 Sc. Total 625. 

BOhf, Mr. T. Hall. — English Composition. 

2 So., 3 Fr., 8 Sp., 21 Sc. Total 84. 

22. Dr. Matnaoibr, and Messrs. Coubs and McNeill. — English Composition. 
16 Se., 19 Ju., 27 So., 2 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 72. 

81 *hf. Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr. — English Composition. 

2 Ju., 18 So., 17 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 84. 

D^'^*hf. Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr., and Messrs. Bellows, Blake, and Stoddard. 

— English Composition. 

4 Se., 6 Ju., 97 So., 108 Fr., 9 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 227. 

18. Professor Baker and Mr. Curtis. — The Forms of Public Address. 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 40 Ju., 13 So., 2 Sp. Total 64. 

80 'V* Professor Baker and Mr. Curtis. — Debating. 

8 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp. Total 20. 
For Undergraduates amd Oraduaies : — 
12. Mr. CopELAND. — English Composition. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 6 Sp. ^ Total 29. 

Primarily for Oraduaies : — 
6. Professor Brioos. — English Composition (advanced course). 

14 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 84- 

English Literature. 
Primarily Jor Undergraduates:' — 
28 hf. Professors Brioos, Wendell, Eottredoe, and Baker, and Mr. T. Hall. 

— English Literature. History and Development of English Literature 
in outline. 1 Gr., 188 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 144. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
Sa^hf, Dr. Webster. ^Anglo-Saxon. 

16 Gr., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 28. 

1. Professors F. N. Robinson and Schofield. — English Literature. Chaucer. 

17 Gr., 7 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. Total 80. 

2. Professor Kittredgb. — English Literature. Shakspere. 

26 Gr., 16 Se., 22 Ju., 28 So., 2 Fr., 7 Sp. Total 94. 
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11a %f. Professor Neilson. — English Literature. Bacon. 

3 Gr., 16 Se., 7 Ju., 18 So., 3 Fr. Total 41 
lib *hf. Professor Kbilson. — English Literature. Milton. 

6 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 16 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 36. 
82a ^hf. Dr. Matnadibr. — English Literature of the Elizabethan Period. From 
TottePs Miscellany to the death of Spenser (1657-1599) . 

2 Gr., 9 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 26. 
7a ^hf. Dr. Grbbnouoh and Mr. W. B. Castlb, Jr. — English Literature of the 
Period of Queen Anne. From the death of Dryden to the death of 
Swift (1700-1746). 

6 Gr., 13 Se., 28 Ju., 19 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 70. 
7h*hf. Professor Bliss Pbrrt. — English Literature. From the death of 
Swift to the Publication of the Lyrical Ballads (1745-1798). 

22 Gr., 25 Se., 62 Ju., 66 So., 24 Fr., 15 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Di. Total 217. 

8a ^hf. Professor Nbilson and Dr. Hutchison. — English Literature. From 

the publication of the Lyrical Ballads to the death of ScoU (1798-1832). 

18 Gr., 20 Se., 27 Ju., 26 So., 9 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 104. 

Sb^hf, Mr. CoPELAHD and Dr. Hutchison. — English Literature. From the 

death of ScoU to the death of Tennyson (1832-1892). 

6 Gr., 10 Se., 15 Ju., 24 So., 7 Fr., 7 Sp.,'l Sc. Total 70. 
S7 *hf. Dr. Matnadibr. — English Literature. The Story of King Arthur. 

19 Se., 27 Ju., 22 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 72. 

33^. Professor Wendell. — English Literature. The Literary History of 

America. 8 Gr., 4 Se., 6 Ju., 9 So., 1 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 34. 

48 *hf. Professor Brioos. — Browning. 

10 Gr., 8 Se., 5 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 28. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

19*hf. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Historical English Grammar. 

4Gr. Total 4. 
fib*hf. Professor Kittrbdob. — Anglo-Saxon. Beowulf. 

21 Gr., 1 Se. Total 22. 
4. Professors F. N. Robinson and Nbilson. — Early English. English Litera- 
ture from 1200 to 1450. Matzner's Altenglische Sprachproben. 

14 Gr., 1 Se. Total 15. 

14. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama from the Miracle Plays 

to the Closing of the Theatres. 25 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Sp. Total 37. 

39. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama in England from 1642 

to 1900. 6 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 5 So., 3 Sp. Total 27. 

49 ^hj. Professor Nbilson. — Shakspere. Study of Special Topics. 

8 Gr., 1 Ju., 2 So. Total 11. 

Courses op Special Study. 

20. The instructors in English held themselves ready to assist and advise com- 
petent Graduate Students who might propose plans of special study in the 
language or literature of the periods or in the topics mentioned below. 
Such plans, however, must in each case have met the approval of the 
Department. 
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Periods. 
i. Professor Kittredge. —Middle English. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

c. Professor Neilson. — Modem English Literature. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

Topics. 
g. Professor Baker. — The English Drama : its history, and its relation 
to Continental Drama. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

h. Professor Wendell. — The Literary History of America. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 
Public Speaking. 
Ptimartlyfor Undergraduates: — 
1. Messrs. Hills and Willard. — Voice Cultiyation. 

2 Se., 4 Ju., 8 So., 12 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 80. 

2 hf, Asst. Professor Wiktbr and Mr. Hills. — Platform Speaking. 

14 Se., 12 Ju., 26 So., 9 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 64. 

Zhf. Asst. Prof essor Winter and Mr. Hills. — Masterpieces of Public Dis- 
course. 9 Se., 6 Ju., 9 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 80. 

4 hf. Asst. Professor Winter and Mr. Hills. — Dramatic Interpretation. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 12. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

German. 
Primarily for UhdergradtuUes : — 

A* Asst. Professor Bierwirth, assisted by Drs. Colwell and Sturtbtant, 
Messrs. Brioos, Lieder, and Stewart, and Dr. Goebel. — Elementary 
Course. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 6 Ju., 44 So., 286 Fr., 27 Sp., 18 Sc. Total 880. 

2?. Mr. W. G. Howard. — Elementary Course (counting as two courses). 

2 So., 13 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 21. 

{7. Drs. BoBSCHB and Stttrtbtant — German Prose and Poetry. 

5 So., 26 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 87. 

la. Asst. Professor Walz and Dr. Colwell. — German Prose and Poetry. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 36 So., 11 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 66. 

lb. Drs. Sturtbtant and Colwell. — German Prose. Subjects in History 
and Biography. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 48 So., 12 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 66. 

le. Dr. Sturtbvant. — German Prose, narratiye and descriptive. 

1 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 7 Fr., 6 Sp., 6 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 81. 

Fhf, Dr. BoESCHB. — Practice in speaking and writing German (first course). 

2 Ju., 7 So., 6 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

Mhf. Dr. G^EBBL. — Practice in speaking and writing German (second course) . 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 4. 

2a. Professor ton Jaobmann and Dr. Bobsohb. — Introduction to German 
Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. German Ballads and Lyrics. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 11 So., 40 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 60. 
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2h. Professor H. S. White and Mr. Liedeb. — Introduction to Gknnan Litera- 
ture of the Eigliteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller. German Ballads and Lyrics. 

8 Se., 18 Ju., 27 So., 82 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 86 

8. Asst. Professor Bibbwirth. — Schiller and his Time. Der Dreissigjahrige 
Erieg ; Wallenstem ; Maria Stuart ; Die Jungfrau yon Orleans ; Die Braut 
Tou Messina; Gedichte. 1 Se., 6 Ju., 10 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 20. 

4. Asst. Professor Walz. — Goethe and his Time. Works of the Storm and 
Stress Period; Autobiographical Works; Poems; Egmont; Iphigenie; 
Tasso; Faust. 7 Se., 22 Ju., 28 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 64. 

26 ^hf. Professor Franoke, assisted by Mr. E. H. P. Gbossmann. — History of 
German Literature in outline. 

29 Se., 30 Ju., 60 So., 7 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 121. 

For Undergradu^es and Graduates : ^ 

Ohf. Dr. BoBSOHB. — German Grammar and practice in writing German 
(adyanced course). 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 

6 *V- Professor Eijhnbmann (Uniyersity of Breslau) . — Die Bliitezeit der 
deutschen Literatur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So. Total 20. 

19 ^hf. Professor Euhnemak (University of Breslau) . — Das deutsche Drama 
der Gegenwart. 3 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 6 So., 11 R. Total 86. 

26a *^/. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Elleist; Uhland; Heine. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp. Total 12. 

266 *kf. Mr. W. G. Howard. — Grerman Literature in the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Development of the Novel and the Drama. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp. Total 9. 
81. Professor H. S. Whitb. — Heine's Life and Works. 

6 Se., 7 Ju., 14 So., 1 Sp. Total 27. 
8. Asst. Professor Walz. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun; Hartmann; Wolfram; Walther 
von der Vogelweide. Translation into modern German. 

4 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 2 So.. Total 18. 
Trvmoffiiy for Oraduaies: — 

{lla^. Professor Francke. — The early Romantic Movement in Germany, 
with special reference to the ideals of life underlying it. 

4 Gr., 1 So., 2 R. Total 7. 
Xl2a^hf. Professor von Jaoemann. — Gothic. Introduction to the study of 
Germanic Philology. General Introduction; Phonology. 

7 Gr., 1 Se., 4 R. Total 12. 
X12b*hf. Professor von Jagbmann. — Introduction to the study of Germanic 
Philology (continued). Morphology; Etymology. 8 Gr. Totals. 

tl6 »V- ^' GoBBBL. — Old High German. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

^1. Professor von Jaobmank. — History of the German Language, with 
special study of selected topics. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

16 ^hf. Professor Kittredqe. — Germanic Mythology. 1 Se. Total 1. 
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Seminart Coubses. 

X20a. Professor Framokb. — The Mediaeval Religious Drama. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

X20h*hf. Asst. Professor Walz. — G. A. Biirger and the poets of the Hainbund. 

3 Gr., 1 So. Total 4. 

X^Oe ^hf. Professor KuHKSiCAinr (University of Breslan) . — Schiller's Wallen- 
stein. 2 Gr., 2 B. Total 4. 

Netherlandish . 
For Undergraduaies and OraduaUs : — 
1 ^hf. Dr. H. DB W. FuiXBB. — Dutch grammar. 1 Gr., 1 So. Total 2. 

SOAKDINATIAN. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 
1 *V- Professor Sohofibld. — Dano-Norwegian. An introduction to the study 
of the Danish and Norwegian languages and literatures. Practice in the 
spoken language. 3 Gr., 8 Se., 4 So., 1 Fr. Total 11. 

Romance Languages and Literatnres. 
Frbnoh. 
JVimarilyfor Undergraduates: — 

A. Mr. Churchman, and Messrs. Allard and Baulio. — Elementary Course. 
3 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 18 So., 67 Fr., 40 Sp., 2 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 134. 

le, Mr. Hawkins. — Reading, translation, grammar, and composition. 

1 So., 3 Fr., 8 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 16. 

lb. Asst. Professor BABBrrr, Dr. M. A. Potter, and Messrs. Hawkins and 
Spiers. — French Prose, historical and general. Translation from French 
into English. 5 Ju., 22 So., 34 Fr., 16 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 78. 

la. Associate Professor de Sumichrast and Mr. Brun. — Reading, transla- 
tion, grammar, and composition. 2 Ju., 25 So., 22 Fr., 11 Sp. Total 60. 

2c, Asst. Professor Marcou, Dr. M. A. Potter, and Messrs. Lincoln, 
Bauijo, Hawkins, and Post. — French Prose and Poetry. Moli^re ; 
Beaumarchais ; Lamartine; Victor Hugo; Alfred de Musset; Balzac; 
Rostand. Composition. 9 Ju., 18 So., 74 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 106. 

2a. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wright, and Messrs. Brun and Spiers. — French 
Prose and Poetry. Corneille; Racine; Moli^re; Victor Hugo; George 
Sand; Alfred de Musset ; Sainte-Beuve ; Rostand. Composition. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 9 Ju., 25 So., 71 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 110. 

8. Mr. Baulio. — French Composition (elementary course). 

4 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

4 ^hf. Mr. Brun. — French Composition (intermediate course). 

2 Gr., 9 Se., 10 Ju., 13 So., 3 Fr. Total 37. 

6*hf. Mr. Brun. — French Composition (advanced course). 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 5 Ju., 3 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 16. 
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For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 
6e, Professor Grandobnt. — General view of French Literature. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Jn., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

6. Associate Professor de Sumichbast. — General view of French Literature. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 20 Ju., 44 So., 2 Fr. Total 78. 

14 ^hf. Asst. Professor Marcou. — French Lyric Poetry from Villon and the 
Fifteenth Century to the present time. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

16. Mr. Allard. — The French Drama in the Nineteenth Century. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 4 So. Total 8. 

7. Associate Professor db Sumiohrast. — French Literature in the Nineteenth 

Century. 2 Gr., 7 Se., 13 Ju., 3 So. Total 26. 

9. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wright. — French Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century. 4 Se., 1 Ju. Total 6. 

10. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wright. — French Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 4. 

Prtmarilyfor GraducUes: — 

12. Professor Shbldon. — Old French Literature. The national Epic Poetry 
(the Chansons de geste). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Italian. 
Privna/rily for UndergraducUes : — 

1. Asst. Professor Ford, and Messrs. Wilkins and Post. — Elementary 

Course. 1 Gr., 8 Ju., 16 So., 6 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 31. 

For UndergraducUes a/nd Oraduates : — 

6. Mr. Wilkins. — Modem Italian Literature. Prose and Poetry of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 8. 

2. Asst. Professor Ford. — Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 

Centuries. Torquato Tasso ; Ariosto ; Machiavelli ; Benvenuto Cellini. 

3 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 10. 

10. Professor Grandgent. — The Works of Dante, particularly the Vita Nuova 
and the Divine Comedy. 6 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So. Total 16. 

Spanish. 
FvimaHly for Undergraduates: — 

1. Dr. M. A. PoTTBR, and Messrs. Lincoln, Hawkins, and Wilkins. — Elemen- 

tary Course. 17 Ju., 34 So., 19 Fr., 3 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 74. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
4 hf. Asst. Professor Ford. — A general view of Spanish Literature. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

2. Asst. Professor Marcou. — Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seven- 

teenth Centuries. Cervantes; Lope de Vega; Calder6n. 

3 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju., 4 So. Total 14. 
Primarily for Graduates : — 
t8. Asst. Professor Ford. — Early Spanish. The Poem of the Cid. Spanish 

Literature to the Fifteenth Century. 7 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 9. 
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RoMJLNCB Philology. 
Primarily for Graduates: — 

8. Prof essor Sheldon. — Old French. Phonology and inflections. The oldest 
texts. La Chanson de Roland; Chretien de Troyes; Ancassin et Nico- 
lette. 11 Gr. Total 11. 

4. Professor Grandobnt. — Proven9al. Language and literature, with selec- 
tions from the poetry of the troubadours. 7 Gr., 1 Instr. Total 8. 

6hf, Professor Grandgbkt. — Low Latin. 6 Gr., 2 R. Total 8. 

6 *hf. Asst. Professor Ford. — Portuguese. Language and Literature. Old 
Portuguese lyric verse: Gil Vicente; S& de Miranda; Camoes. 

6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Instr. Total 9. 

Celtic. 
Primarily for OradtuUes: — 

1 'A/. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Old Irish. General introduction to Celtic 

Philology. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

2 *hf Professor F. N. Robinson. — Middle Irish. Lectures on the history of 

Irish Literature. 3 Gr. Total 8. 

Slavic Languages. 
For Undergraduaies and Oraduaies : - — 
la. Asst. Professor Wibnbb. — Russian. 1 Se. Total 1. 

2a. Asst. Professor Wiener. — Polish. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

4 hf. Asst. Professor Wibnbr. — Introduction to the History of Russian Liter- 
ature. 3 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., 3 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 14. 

Comparatiye Literature. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

1. Professor Wendell, assisted by Dr. H. de W. Fuller and Mr. Nutter. — 
European Literature. General Survey. 

19 Se., 13 Ju., 56 So., 28 Fr., 12 Sp. Total 122. 

For Undergraduaies and Graduates : — 

6a ^hf. Professor Schofield, assisted by Dr. Webster. — The Literary History 
of England and the Continent from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 

17 Gr., 16 Se., 18 Ju., 22 So., 4 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 77. 

66 *hf. Professor Schofibld, assisted by Dr. Webster. — The Literary History 
of England and the Continent from Chaucer to Elizabeth. 

10 Gr., 7 Se., 27 Ju., 30 So., 6 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 86. 

7. Dr. M. A. Potter. — Tendencies of European Literature in the Renaissance. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So. Total 14. 

11. Asst. Professor BABBrrr. — The Romantic Movement in the Nineteenth 
Century. 6 Gr., 6 Se., 3 So. Total 16. 

12*^/. Professor Bliss Perry, assisted by Mr. Stoddard. — Types of Fiction 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 

11 Gr., 44 Se., 49 Ju., 61 So., 1 Fr., 9 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 166. 
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8*^/. Professor Frangkb. — Gk>etbe's Faust; with a stady of kindred draouw 

in European Literature. 8 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 18. 

18*^. Professor Schofibld. — Danish and Norwegian Dramatists (especially 

Holherg, Oehlenschlager, Bjomson, and Ibsen) and their relations to 

European Literature. 2 6r., 1 Se., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 6. 

I^rimarily for Gradtuties: — 

14. Professor Sheldon. — Mediaeval Literature in the vulgar tongues, with 
special reference to the influence of France and Provence. 

4 Gr. Total 4. 
22. Asst. Professor Babbitt. — Literary Criticism since the Sixteenth Centuiy. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So. Total 8. 
26 ^hf. Professor Kittbbdgb. — The Early English Metrical Romances. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

29 *hf. Dr. H. DB W. Fullbb. — Netherlandish Literature and its relations to 

European Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr., 1 So. Total 2. 

COURBBB OF SpBCIAL StUDT. 

20. Professor Schofibld. — Opportunities were afforded to competent Graduate 

Students, under the guidance of instructors, for original investigation in 

special topics. 
20e. Professor F. N. Robinson. — The Relations of Irish and Welsh Literatures 

to European Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20^. Professor Gbandobnt. — The Relations of Proven9al Literature to European 

Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20h. Asst. Professor Ford. — The Relations of Spanish Literature to European 

Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Hiatory and Political Science. 

HiSTOBT. 

J^rimarily for UndergraducUea : — 
la. Professor Haskins, assisted by Messrs. Goo, Gbat, Rbad, and Mobbis. 
— Mediaeval History (introductory course) . 

1 Ju., 37 So., 230 Fr., 88 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 808. 

27. Dr. Mbbbiman. — History of Western Europe from the close of the Middle 

Ages to 1715. 3 Se., 2 Ju., 61 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 68. 

For Undergraduates and Qraduaies : — 
8. Professor Haskins. — History of Rome to the reign of Diocletian. 

4 Gr., 7 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr. Total 26. 

8. Professor Gboss. — History of France to the reign of Francis I. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 6 So. Total 16. 
29. Dr. Mbbbiman. — History of Spain. 

7 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju , 3 So., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

9. Professor Gboss. — Constitutional History of England to the Sixteenth 

Century. 16 Gr., 11 Se., 23 Ju., 8 So., 1 Sp. Total 69. 

12a ^hf. Professor Maovanb, assisted by Mr. Thompson. — English EQstory 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Reform of Parliament. 

11 Gr., 33 Se., 88 Ju., 34 So., 6 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 126. 
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lib *hf. Professor Macti-nb, assisted by Mr. Thompson. — English History 
since the Reform of Parliament. 

11 Gr., 26 Se., 40 Ju., 31 So., 4 Pr., 8 Sp., 1 Di. Total 116. 

16o ^hf. Professor Maotaks, assisted by Dr. Andrews. — History of Continen- 
tal Europe from the Peace of Utrecht to the Fall of Napoleon I. 

3 Gr., 16 Se., 43 Ju., 60 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 Med. Total 132. 

IQb^hf. Professor Maoyanb, assisted by Dr. Andrews. — History of Continen- 
tal Europe since the Fall of Napoleon I. 

3 Gr., 11 Se., 36 Ju., 52 So., 6 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 118. 

28. Mr. R. M.Johnston. — History of the Rise of Prussia from the Great 
Elector to the present day. 3 Gr., 4 Se., 5 Ju., 3 So. Total 15. 

82 ^hf. Mr. R. M. Johnston. — European and American Warfare of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 10 Se., 8 Ju., 4 So. Total 22. 

10. Professor Channino, assisted by Dr. R. G. Usher. — American History to 
1783. 1 Gr., 5 Se., 13 Ju., 81 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 56. 

18. Professor A. B. Hart, assisted by Messrs. Bishop and Plaistbd. — Con- 
stitutional and Political History of the United States (1783-1866). 

4 Gr., 10 Se., 66 Ju., 28 So., 1 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 104. 

JMmarilyfor OradutUes : — 

}21. Professor Haskins. — Introduction to the Sources of Mediaeval History. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

84 ^hf. Professor Platnbr (Andover Theological Seminary) . — Christian Insti- 
tutions, historically and comparatively considered. 7 Di. Total 7. 

24 ^hf. Professor E. C. Moore. — The Church since the Reformation. 

15 Se., 9 Ju., 16 So., 2 Sp., 4 Di. Total 46. 

28a ^^. Professor Channino. — Selected Topics in the historical development 
of American Institutions. English Colonial Administration and Adminis- 
trators, 1689-1760. 10 Gr. Total 10. 

2$b*hf, Professor Channino. — Selected Topics in the historical development 
of American Institutions. American History, 1689-1760. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

Courses of Rbsbarch. 

20b. Professor Gross. —English Institutions in the Middle Ages. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

20c. Professor Haskins. — Institutions of Continental Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20e. Professor Channino. — American History. 2 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

20/. Dr. Merriman. — English Institutions in the Tudor and Stuart Periods. 

IGr. Total 1. 

20^. Mr. R. M. Johnston. — History of France and Italy during the period of 
Napoleon and the Risorgimento. 1 So. Total 1. 
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Government. 
Primarily for Undergraduates: — 
1. Professor Lowbll and Asst. Professor Munbo, assisted by Messrs. Luinr, 
Catlbtt, Rice, Neaole, and Kbllbt. — Constitutional Goyemment (ele- 
mentary course). 3 Ju., 104 So., 241 Fr., 38 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 383. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

^*hf. Professor G. G. Wilson (Brown University). — Elements of Interna- 
tional Law. 4 Gr., 13 Se., 12 Ju., 11 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 42. 

6 *hf. Asst. Professor Munbo. — History of Political Theories. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. Total 12. 

18*^/. Mr. R. M. Johnston. — European Diplomacy since 1814. 

4 Gr., 3 Ju., 2 So. Total 9. 

17. Asst. Professor Munbo, assisted by Mr. Neaole. — Modem Municipal 
Government. 4 Gr., 17 Se., 28 Ju., 29 So., 2 Sp. Total 80. 

21. Mr. E. M. Parkeb. — Comparative Administration and Administrative Law. 

4 Gr., 4 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

10'^. Professor Lowell. — Modem English Government. A study of the 
existing system of national government, and of the working of political 
parties. 4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 6 So. Total 12. 

{12. Professor A. B. Hart. — The American Political System, national, state, 
and municipal. 14 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 5 R. Total 30. 

19. Professor Stimson. — American Constitutional Law. A study of constitu- 
tional principles and limitations throughout the United States. 

11 Gr., 16 Se., 12 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp. Total 47. 

COUBSBS OF RbSEABCH. 

20«. Professor A. B. Habt and Asst. Professor Munbo. — American Institutions. 

8 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 9. 

20/. Professor Stimson. — Constitutional Protection to Private Rights. 

1 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 8. 
Economics. 
Primarily for Undergraduaies : — 

1. Professor Taussig and Asst. Professors Bullock and Andbbw, assisted by 

Messrs. Martin, Mason, G. R. Lewis, Husb, and Holgombb. — Princi- 
ples of Economics. 

1 Gr., 15 Se., 43 Ju., 252 So., 50 Fr., 26 Sp., 3 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 392. 

For Undergraduates a/nd Graduates : — 

2. Professor Taussig. — Principles of Economics (second course) . 

12 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp., 2 Di. Total 83. 

8. Mr. J. A. Field. — Principles of Sociology. Theories of Social Progress. 
4 Gr., 9 Se., 16 Ju., 11 So., 3 Sp., 1 Di. Total 44. 

4. Professor Ripley. — Statistics. Theory, method, and practice. 

5 Gr., 3 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So. Total 18. 
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5 ^hf. Professor Riplby, assisted by Dr. Daoobtt and Mr. W. W. McLabbit. 
— Economics of Transportation. 

7 6r., 59 Se., 100 Ju., 31 So., 2 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 205 

6a *A/. Professor Gjlt. — European Industiy and Commerce in the Nineteenth 
Century. 17 Gr., 20 Se., 21 Ju., 12 So., 2 Sp., 1 8c. Total 78. 

66*^/. Professor Gat. — Economic and Financial History of the United States. 
20 Gr., 13 Se., 44 Jn., 25 So., 2 Fr., 5 Sp., 1 Sc, 2 Di. Total 112. 

8a *V' Asst. Professor Andrbw. — Money. A general survey of currency 
legislation, experience, and theory in recent times. 

4 Gr., 12 Se., 22 Ju., 10 So., 1 Sp., 1 Law. Total 50. 

8& *hf. Asst. Professor Andrew. — Banking and Foreign Exchange. 

3 Gr., 10 Se., 22 Ju., 80 So., 2 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 82. 

9a *A/. Professor Riptat, assisted by Mr. B. deT. Bbchtbl. — Problems of 
Labor. 8 Gr., 36 Se., 33 Ju., 18 So., 4 Sp., 2 Di. Total 100. 

96 •^7'. Professor Riplby, assisted by Dr. Daoobtt. — Economics of Corjwra- 
tions. 
10 Gr., 1 G. S., 70 Se., 103 Ju., 40 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Sc, 2 Di. Total 286. 

11. Professor Gat. — Modem Economic History of Europe. 

8 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 1 Di. Total 25. 

12 Vi/. Asst. Professor Andrew. — Commercial Crises and Cycles of Trade. 

4 Gr., 11 Se., 9 Ju., 2 So. Total 26. 

14a *V* ProfcMor Fetter (Cornell University). — The Distribution of Wealth. 
6 Gr., 12 Se., 9 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 33. 

14i ^hf. Professor Fetter (Cornell University) . — Methods of Social Reform. 
Socialism, Communism, the Single Tax, etc 

4 Gr., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 3 So., 6 Di., 1 Law. Total 82. 

16a *^/. Asst. Professor Bullock. — Introduction to Public Finance. 

4 Se., 7 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp. Total 15. 

166 *hf, Asst. Professor Bullock. — The Theory and Methods of Taxation. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 9 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. Total 22. 

n^hf, Dt.Ukqqvtt, — Railroad Practice. 

4 Gr., 14 Se., 12 Ju., 5 So., 2 Sp. Total 87. 

18. Mr. W. M. CoLB. — Principles of Accounting. 

7 Gr., 50 Se., 21 Ju., 8 So., 8 Sp., 1 Law. Total 90. 

21. Asst. Professor Wyman. — Principles of Law governing Industrial Relations 
and Commercial Law. 

6 Gr., 83 Se., 48 Ju., 14 So., 5 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 152. 

Primarily for Oraduates: — 

1 15. Asst. Professor Bullock. — History and Literature of Economics to the 
year 1848. 7 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

}22. Professor Gat. — Grerman and French Economists of the Nineteenth 
Century. 8 Gr. Total 8. 
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C0DB8B8 OF Research. 
20a. Professor Gat. — Selected Topics in English Economic History. 

4 Gt Total 4 . 

X20d. Professor Taussig. — Selected Topics in the Tariflf History of the United 
States. 8 Gr., 1 So. Total 4. 

The Sbminart im Economics. 

20. Competent students were goided in inyestigation, undertaken independently 
or in connection with courses primarily for graduates; and the results 
were presented for discussion. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

History of Religions. 
For Undergraduates a^ Oraduaies : — 

1 ^hf. Professor G. F. Moore. — Introduction to the Study of Religions. 

8 Gr., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 9 Di. Total 22. 

2. Professor G. F. Moore. — History of Religions in Outline. The Religions 
of China and Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, and the Western 
Semites (including Judaism and Mohammedanism). The Religions of 
India, Persia, the Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Celts ; Christianity. 

8 Gr., 12 Se., 10 Ju., 11 So., 8 Sp., 7 Di., 1 Me. Total 47. 

Philosophy. 
Primarily for Undergraduates : — 
A ^hj. Professor Palmer. — History of Ancient Philosophy. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 27 Ju., 58 So., 30 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 124. 

B *hf. Professor Palmer. — History of Modem Philosophy. 

1 Gr., 9 Se., 25 Ju., 77 So., 46 Pr., 11 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 170. 

C^hf* Professor Rotce. — Logic. 

2 Se., 18 Ju., 84 So., 19 Pr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 80. 

jD **/. Professor James. — General Problems of Philosophy. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 47 Ju., 49 So., 17 Fr., 18 Sp., 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 188. 

E*hf, Professor Munsterbero. — Psychology. 

1 Gr., 7 Se., 41 Ju., 91 So., 60 Fr., 18 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 216. 

For Undtrgraduaies and Oradu^es : — 

2 ^hf. Asst. Professor Holt. — Adyanced Psychology. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 7. 

18a ^Kf. Dr. Tbbkes. — Comparatiye Psychology. Mental Derelopment in the 
Race. 2 Gr., 5 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So. Total 16. 

IZh^hf. Dr. Tbi^kbs. — Comparatiye Psychology. Afental Deyelopment in the 
Indiyidual. 8 Gr., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Di. Total 16. 

14 ^Kf, Asst. Professor Holt. — Experimental Psychology (elementary labora- 
tory course). 2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp. Total 4. 

8. Asst. Professor R. B. Perry. — Philosophy of Nature, with special reference 
to Man's Place in Nature Fundamental Conceptions of Natural Science, 
and their relation to Ethical and Religious Truth. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 2 Di. Total 6. 
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4. Asst. Professor R. B. Pbbrt. — Ethics. The Theory of Morals, considered 
constmctiTely. 6 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 4 Di. Total U. 

9. Professor Rotce. — Metaphysics. The Fundamental Problems of Theoreti- 

cal Philosophy. The Nature of Reality ; Monism and Pluralism ; Free- 
dom, Teleology, and Theism. 6 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 6 Di. Total 17. 

15. Professor Rotce. — Theory of Knowledge. The Processes of Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning. The Relations of Thought and Reality. The 
Elementa of Symbolic Logic. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 

18. Dr. Woods. — Philosophical Systems of India, with special reference to 
Yedanta, Sankhya, and Yoga. 1 Gr., 2 Ju., 2 Di. Total 5. 

12. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Greek Philosophy, with special reference to 
Plato. 2 Gr., 18 Se., 6 Ju., 7 So., 1 Di. Total 29. 

11a ^hf. Dr. Woods. — Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnita. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So. Total 10. 

llb^hf. Dr. Woods. — English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 

8 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp., 1 Di. Total 13. 

8 ^hf. Professor Palmer. — The Kantian Philosophy. 

4 Gr., 5 Se., 8 So., 1 Di. Total 18. 

10. Asst. Professor Santataka. — Philosophy of History. 

4 Gr., 10 Se., 5 Ju., 5 So., 1 Sp., 1 Law, 1 Di. Total 27. 

16 '*/• Professor Fehh. —Theism. 1 Gr., 1 Ju., 9 Di. Total 11. 

17 *A/. Professor E. C. Moore. — History of Christian Thought since Kant. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp., 8 Di. Total 14. 

Courses of Special Study. 
IVitnarily for Oraduaies : — 

}20a. Professor MGnsterbero, Asst. Professor Holt, and Dr. Yerkss. — 
Psychological Laboratory. Experimental inyestigations. 

10 Gr., 1 Se., 2 R. Total 18. 
20i. Professor M&kstsrbero. — Psychological Seminary. Mind and Body. 

12 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Di. Total 16. 
X^Oc. Professor Rotoe. — Logical Seminaiy. Hegel's Phenomenology. 

7Gr., 2Di. Total 9. 

}20e{. Professor Palmer. — Ethical Seminary. The Systematization of Ethics. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 2 R. Total 9. 

20e. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Historical Seminary. History of Philosophy 

in the Middle Ages. 8 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

20f. Professor Rotce. — Seminary on the Aims and Methods of the Teaching 
and Study of Philosophy. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

Social Ethics. 
For Undergraduaie* amd Oraduaies : — 

1. Professor Pbabodt and Dr. Roobrs. — Social Ethics. The problems of 
Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, and yarious phases of the Labor 
Question, in the light of ethical theory. 

6 Gr., 41 Se., 64 Ju., 60 So., 1 Fr., 11 Sp., 12 Di. Total 176. 
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2^hf.lDT. Brackbtt. — Social Ethics. Practical Problems of Public Aid, 
Charit7» and Neighborhood Work. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 4 Ju., 5 So., 9 Di. Total 88. 

B^hf, Dr. BooBRS. — Criminology and Penology. 

81 Se., 16 Ju., 17 So., 5 Sp. Total 69. 
Primarily for Oradttaies: — 

CoimsBS OF Bbsbaboh. 

{20a. Professor Pbabodt. — Seminary of Social Ethics. Christian Ethics and 
Modem Life. 8 Or., 17 Di., 1 B. Total 21. 

X20h. Professor Pbabodt directed special research in the Ethics of the Social 
Questions. 1 Or., 1 Se., 2 Di., 1 B. Total 5. 

20c. Dr. Braokbtt. — The School for Social Workers. 

2 Gr., 1 So.,. 8 Sp., 1 Di. Total 7. 

Bdncation. 
For Undergraduate* and OraducUes : — 
1. Asst. Professor A. 0. Norton. — History of Educational Practices and 
Theories. 11 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 6 Sp., 5 8c. Total 88. 

2a ^hj. Professor Hanus. — Introduction to the Study of Education. Discus- 
sion of Educational Principles. 

10 Gr., 11 Se., 8 Ju., 4 So., 5 Sp., 8 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 87. 

2b*hf. Professor Hanus. — School Administration as a Branch of Municipal 
Affairs, more particularly in Massachusetts. Contemporary Tendencies 
and Problems. 8 Se., 4 So., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 11. 

5 ^hf, Asst. Professor A. O. Norton. — Education of the Individual. Cntical 
and historical study of modem yiews. 9 Gr., 1 Ju., 2 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 17 

Primarily for OradtuUes : — 

|8. Professor Hanus and Asst. Professor A. O. Norton. — Organization and 

Management of Public Schools and Academies. Superrision, Courses of 

Study, and Teadung. 

16 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 2 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Bu., 6 B. Total 82. 

XlOa*kf. Associate Professor C. P. Parkbr. — Methods and Equipment of a 
teacher of Classics in secondary schools. 1 Or., 1 Sp. Total 2. 

Sbminart Coursbb. 

{20a. Professor Hanus. — Seminary. Contemporary Problems in Education. 

19 Gr. Total 19. 

}20i. Asst. Professor A. O. Norton. — Seminary in the History of Education. 

6 Gr. Total 5. 
The Fine Arts. 
Primarily for Undergraduaies : — 
1. Professor Charlbs H. Moorb, assisted by Messrs. Mowbr and Popb. — 
Pnnciples of Delineation, Color, and Chiaroscuro, with some consideration 
of historic forms of Art, and the conditions which hare influenced them. 
1 G. S., 7 Ju., 81 So., 42 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 86. 
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For Undergraduates and Chraduaiee : — 

2. Professor Chxrlbs H. Moorb. — Principles of De8ig:n in Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, as exemplified in the Arts of past ages. 

8 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 13. 

8. Asst. Professor Chase, assisted by Mr. Dinbmoor. — History of Ancient 
Art. Architectore, Sculpture, and Painting in Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, 
with some account of the lesser arts. 

1 Gr., 18 Se., 24 Ju., 56 So., 10 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 107. 

4. Professor Charlbs H. Moorb, assisted by Mr. Fitzpatrick. — The Fine 

Arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

1 Gr., 16 Se., 84 Ju., 9 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 62. 

5. Mr. PoPB. — Landscape Painting: its history and principles, with special 

reference to the works of Turner. 

1 G.S., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

Architecture. 

Of the courses in Architecture, only Courses la, lb, Ic, 2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, 4a, 
7a, 7b may be counted towards the degree of A.B. 

For Undergraduaies and Oraduates : — 

la. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Messrs. Swan and Skene. — Techni- 
cal and Historical Deyelopment of the Ancient Styles, with special 
reference to Classic Architecture. 

1 G. S., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 22. 

16. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Mr. Skene. — Technical and His- 
torical Development of the Mediaeval Styles of Architecture. 

8 G. S., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 5 So., 7 Sp., 7 Sc. Total S5. 

2a. Mr. Swan and Mr. Jennet, assisted by Mr. Skene. — Elementary Archi- 
tectural Drawing. Elements of Architectural Form. The Orders. 

2 G. S., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 4 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 19. 

26. Asst. Professor Mowix. — Stereotomy, Shades and Shadows, and Perspec- 
tiye. 1 Gr., 6 G.S., 1 Ju., 2 So., 3 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 16. 

Sa. Asst. Professor Mowll and Mr. Swan. — Freehand Drawing. 

2 G. S., 4 Se., 7 Ju., 8 So., 9 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 88. 

86. Mr. H. B. Warren, assisted by Mr. Skene. — Freehand Drawing (second 
course). Mr. Murpht. — Drawing from the Life. 

1 Gr., 4 G. S., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 8 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 16. 

Sc. Mr. H. B. Warren. — Freehand Drawing (third course). Mr. Mitrpht. 
— Drawing from the Life. 4 G. S., 4 Sc. Total 8. 

4a. Asst. Professor Mowll and Mr. Swan; with lectures on the Principles 
of Design in Architecture, and occasional criticism, by Professor H. L. 
Warren. — Elementary Architectural Design. 

2 G. S., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 6 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 18. 

46. Professor H. L. Warren and Asst. Professor Mowll. — Architectural De- 
sign (second course) . 1 Gr., 8 G. S., 1 Se., 1 So., 8 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 11. 
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5 'A/. Mr. Jennet. — Elements of Constructioii ; Materials and Methods. 

8 G. S., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 3 8p., 4 Sc. Total 17. 

6 hf, Mr. Garbutt. — Modelling. 3 G. S., 1 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 10. 

7a ^hf. Dr. Boss and Mr. E. O. Parker. — Theory of Pure Design, Harmony, 
Rhythm, and Balance. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 6 Ju., 8 So., l^Fr., 8 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 21. 

FtimcvrUy for OrctdtuUes : — 

8(2. Messrs. H. B. Warren and Murpht. — Freehand Drawing (fourth course) . 

1 Gr., 8 Sc. Total 4. 

4«. Professor H. L. Warren and Asst. Professor Mowll, with the coopera- 
tion, successiyely, of Messrs. Wheelwright, C. A. Coolidoe, Sturois, 
and Dat. — Architectural DesignXthird course). 

3 G. 8., 1 Se., 7 Sc. Total 11. 

id. Professor H. L. Warren and Asst. Professor Mowll, and, successiyely, 
Messrs. Wheelwright, C. A. Coolidge, Sturgis, and Dat. — Archi- 
tectural Design (advanced course). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

7h ^hf. Dr. Ross. — Theory of Tone-Relations : Values, Colors, and Intensities 
of Color. Applications of the Theory in Pure Design and in Representa- 
tion. 4 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

Courses of Special Studt. 

80a. Professor H. L. Warren. — Competent students who satisfied the instructor 
of their fitness to pursue advanced work were directed in the study of 
special periods in the history of architecture. 

2 G. S., 1 Se., 4 Sc. Total 7. 

20h ^hf. Dr. Ross. — Advanced Practice in Pure Design or in Representation. 

1 G. S., 1 Se., 1 Sp. Total 8. 

Landscape Architecture. 
For Undergraduates and Oraduaies: — 

1. Asst. Professor Prat, with occasional lectures by Professor. Olmsted. — 

Principles of Landscape Architecture. 

1 G. 8., 9 Se., 18 Ju., 26 So., 6 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 68. 

2. Asst. Professor Prat and Mr. Hubbard. — Practice in Design (first course). 

1 G. S., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 7. 

8. Professor Olmsted and Asst. Professor Prat. — Practice in Design (second 
course) . 1 G. S., 2 Sc. Total 8. 

4. Mr. Hubbard. — Details of Construction. 

2 G. S., 2 Se., 1 So., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 10. 

Music. 
For Undergraduates aa^d Oraduaies : — 

1. Asst. Professor Spalding and Messrs. Heilman and Hurlin. — Harmony. 

2 Se., 7 Ju., 6 So., 18 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 83. 

2. Mr. Heilman. — Counterpoint. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr. Total 11. 
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iahf. AMt. Professor Spalddto. — Vocal Counterpoint, with analysis of choral 
works of the great composers. 2 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

8. Asst. Professor Spaldimo. — History of Mnsic from the time of Palestrina to 
the present day. 

8 Se., 14 Ju., 28 So., 16 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 70. 

4. Asst. Professor Spalddto and Mr. Hbilman. — Mosical Form, with analysis 

of the works of the great composers. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Jn., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

5. Asst. Professor Spaldimo. — Canon and Fngne. 

2 Gr., 3 Jn., 4 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 R. Total 14. 
Pnmarilyfor Oraduates : — 
^6. Asst. Professor Spaldiho. —Instramentation. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 5 So., 1 Sp., 4 R. Total 17. 

^7. Asst. Professor Coktbrsb. — Free Composition. 

5 Se., 1 So., 2 Sp., 1 R. Total 9. 

Mathematics. 
IVtmarily for UndergrcuLucUes : — 

F. Asst. Professor Bouton and Dr. Coolidob. — Trigonometry and Plane 
Analytic Geometry. 

1 G. S., 4 Se., 8 Ju., 10 So., 46 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 74. 

A ^hf. Mr. Evans. — Logarithms ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

1 Jn., 7 So., 16 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 26. 

C. Professor B6ohbr. — Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (extended coarse). 

2 Ju., 8 So., 82 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 40. 

D *hf, Asst. Professor Whittbmobb. — Algebra. 

1 Ju., 9 So., 30 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 42. 

S ^hf. Asst. Professors Boutom and Whittbmorb, and Dr. Coolidob. — Solid 
Geometry. 2 Se., 8 Ju., 17 So., 89 Fr., 12 Sp., 11 Sc. Total 84. 

G*hf, Asst. Professor Boutok. — Descriptiye Geometry. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 4 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 14. 

2. Professor Btbblt. — Differential and Integral Calculus (first course). 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 21 Ju., 80 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 68. 

4. Professor Osgood. — The Elements of Mechanics. 

' 6 Gr., 8 Se., 11 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 26. 

For Undergraduaies and Oraduates : — 
8. Dr. CoouDOB. — Introduction to Modem Greometry and Modem Algebra. 

7 Gr., 2 Ju., 6 So. Total 16. 

6. Professor Osgood. — Differential and Integral Calculus (second course). 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 18. 

12 ^hf. Professor Osgood. — Infinite Series and Products. 

7 Gr. Total 7. 

lib^hf. Professor Osgood. — Algebra. Galois's Theory of EquaHons. 

4 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 
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24 *hf. Professor B6chbr. — The Theory of Numbers. 

3 6r., 1 Se., 4 Ju. Total 8. 

8. Professor Bterlt. — DTnamics of a Rigid Body. 4 Gr., 2 Se. Total 6. 

primarily for Graduates: — 

J 18. Asst. Professor Whittbmorb. — The Theory of Functions (introductory 
course). 6 Gr., 1 Se. Total 7. 

^2 ^hf. Asst. Professor Whittbmorb. — Introduction to the Differential Geome- 
try of Curres and Surfaces. 5 Gr., 1 B. Total 6. 

{26. Dr. CooLiDOB. — Line Geometry. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 8. 

|21 ^hf. Professor BdoHBR. — Methods of Interpolation and Approximation. 

4 Gr., 2 Ju., 1 B. Total 7. 

1 10. Professors Btbrlt and B. 0. Pbirgb. — Trigonometric Series. Introduc- 
tion to Spherical Harmonics. The Potential Function. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 1 B. Total 7. 

{16. Asst. Professor Bouton. — Differential Equations, with an introduction to 
Lie's Theory of Continuous Groups. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

J80. Professor B6chbr. — The Linear Differential Equations of Physics. 

6 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 
Rbadimo Coursb. 
X20c. Dr. CooLiDGB. — Enriques* Projective Geometry. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Courses of Resbarch. 
{20d. Professor Osgood. — Topics in the Theory of Functions. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
{20e. Professor B6cHER. — Fluctuating Functions. 2Gr. Total 2. 

Astronomy. 
Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

1 ^hf Professor Willson, assisted by Messrs. Brbnkb, Gould, Watson, E. F. 

Adams, and Harbour. — Descriptive Astronomy. 

11 Se., 13 Ju., 28 So., 5 Fr., 3 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 69. 

2 *hf Professor Willson. — Practical Astronomy. Application of Astronomy 

to Navigation and Exploration. 2 Se., 4 Ju., 7 So. Total 18. 

For Undergraduaies and Graduates : — 

8. Professor Willson. — Practical Astronomy. Portable and fixed instro- 
ments. 3 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju. Total 6. 

Prima/rily for Graduates : — 

6. Professor Willson. — Practical Astronomy. Instruments of the fixed 
observatory. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Physics. 
JMnuxrilyfor Undergraduates: — 

B. Professor Hall, Dr. G. W. Piercb, and Mr. J. M. Adams. — Elementary 
Course. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 18 So., 36 Fr., 22 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 82. 
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C. Professor Sabinb, Drs. Piebce, Ltman, and H. W. Morse, and Mr. L. D. 
Hill. — Experimental Physics. Mechanics, Sound, Light, Magnetism, 
and Electricity. 

8 Gr., 1 G. S., 6 Se., 22 Ju., 86 So., 62 Fr., 80 Sp., 42 Sc. Total 190. 

1. Professor Hall and Mr. Sbryiss. — General Descriptive Physics. 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 18. 

11 >V' I>r- H. W. Morse.— -The Theory of Primary and Secondary Batteries. 

8 Se., 4 So., 2 Sc. Total 9. 
For UndergraducUes and Graduate* : — 

2. Professor SABiiat. -— Light. 2 Gr., 8 Se., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 7. 

8. Professor B. 0. Pbirob and Dr. H. N. Davis. — Electrostatics, Electro- 
kinematics, and parts of Electromagnetism. 

1 G. S., 2 Se., 12 Ju., 4 So., 12 Sc. Total 81. 

12 ^hf. Dr. Ltman. — Radioactdvity and Electric Conduction in Gases with 

special reference to the Theory of Ions. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 8 Sc. Total 17. 

17 'A/. Dr. G. W. PiBBCB. — Electric Waves and their Application to Wireless 
Telegraphy. 8 Gr., 2 Se., 10 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 18. 

4. Professor Trowbbidgb, Dr. G. W. Pibbcb, and Dr. Ltman. — Magnetism, 
Electromagnetism, and Electrodynamics. 

1 Gr., 1 G. S., 8 Se., 1 Sp., 12 Sc. Total 18. 

Qa^hf. Professor Hall. — Elements of Thermodynamics. 

6 Se., 3 Ju., 2 Sc. Total 10. 

66 *A/. Professor Hall. — Modern Developments and Applications of Thermo- 
dynamics. 8 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

U^hf. Dr. H. W. Morse. — The Theory of Photography. 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 9. 

16 »*/. Dr. G. W. Pierce. — Radiation. 1 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 7. 

FrvtMvriiy for Oraduaitt : — 

t7 hf. Professor Hall. — The Theory of Probability and the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. 2 Se. Total 2. 

t9. Professor B. 0. Pbircb. — The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. 8 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

Courses of Research. 

20&. Professor B. 0. Pbiboe. — Electricity and Magnetism. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

2(k. Professor Hall. — Heat and Electricity. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20d. Professor Sabike. — Light and Heat. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

20«. Dr. G. W. PiEBOE. — Radiation and Electromagnetic Waves. 

1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

20^. Dr. Ltman. — Light of Short Wave Lengths. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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Chemistry. 
FtvmcvrUy for Undergradttaies : — 
1. Professor C. L. Jackson, Dr. L. Clarke, Mr. Carlbton, and seren assis- 
tants. — Descriptiye Inorganic Chemistry. 

3 Gr., 6 Se., 18 Ju., 54 So., 136 Fr., 59 8p., 26 Sc. Total 298. 

2 'A/. Asst. Proifessor Tobbet and Mr. Zaiostti. — Organic Chemistry (ele- 
mentary coarse) . 

2 Gr., 18 Se., 30 Jn., 83 So., 6 Fr., 7 Sp., 8 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 100. 

8. Professor Sangbb, Mr. Chapin, and four assistants. — Qnalitatiye Analysis. 
6 Gr., 8 Se., 26 Ju., 40 So., 17 Sp., 18 Sc. Total 109. 

For Undergraduates and OradtuUes : — 

4. Asst. Professor Baxtbb and Mr. Boylston. — Qaantitatiye Analysis, grayi- 

metric and yolometric. 

7 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 9 So., 6 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 89. 

8 *hf, Asst. Professors Tobbet and Bakteb. — The Historical Deyelopment of 

Chemical Theory. Elementary Physical Chemistry. 

8Gr., 6 Se., 17 Ju., 22 So., 8 Fr., 3 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 61. 

11. Professor Walksb (Mass. Institute of Technology) . — Industrial Chemistry. 

6 Gr., 6 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So., 7 Sc. Total 24. 

9 ^hf, Asst. Professor Baxtbb and Mr. Gbinitell Jones. — Adyanced Quan- 

titatiye Analysis. 6 Gr., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 8 Sc. Total 16. 

10 *hf. Asst. Professor Baxteb and Mr. Gbinnbll Jones. — Gas Analysis. 

6 Gr., 8 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 19. 

5. Asst. Professor Tobbet and Mr. Kippeb. — The Carbon Compounds. 

9 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 5 So., 8 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 84. 

5a hf, Asst. Professor Tobbet and Mr. Kippeb. — The Carbon Compounds. 

8 Gr., 6 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So., 8 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 82. 

15'^. Dr. Hbndbbson. — Greneral Biological Chemistry. 

6 Gr., 11 Se., 18 Ju., 8 So., 2 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 44. 

PrimwrUyfor Oraduates : — 

6. Professor Bichabds and Mr. Fbeyebt. — Physical Chemistry. 

6 Gr., 8 Se., 4 Ju., 2 Sc. Total 16. 

12 ^hf, Asst. Professor Baxtbb. — Photochemistry, including the use of Optical 
Instruments in Chemistry. 8 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 10. 

7 *hf. Mr. Fbetebt. — Electrochemistry. 8 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 8. 

16 *V* ^"*^- Professor Tobbet. — The General Reactions of Organic Chem- 
istry. 4 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Sc. Total 11. 

COUBSES OF BeSBABCH. 

206. Professor C. L. Jackson. — Organic Chemistry. 8 Gr., 2 G. S. Total 5. 

20tf. Asst. Professor Tobbet. — Organic Chemistry. 4 Gr., 2 Se. Total 6. 

20f. Professor Sanobb. — Applied Chemistry. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20/. Asst. Professor Baxtbb . — Inorganic Chemistry, including Determination 
of Atomic Weights. 12 Gr., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 15. 
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Sngineering. 

Primarily for UndergraducUes : — 
le. ABst. Professor Lovb, Messrs. Gatlord and Dotsn. — Trigonometiy, 
Algebra, and Analytic Geometay. 

1 Ju., 1 So., 18 Fr., 14 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 48. 

la ^hf. Asst. Professor Loyb and Mr. Gatlord. — Algebra. 

1 Jn., 8 So., 18 Fr., 6 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 36. 

lb ^hf, Asst. Professor Loyb and Mr. Brbhkb. — Trigonometry. 

2 G. S., 3 Se., 3 Ju., 5 So., 13 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 83. 

ld*hf* Asst. Professor Loyb and Mr. Gatlord. — Analytic Greometry. 

2 Ju., 12 So., 24 Fr., 14 Sp., 18 Sc. Total 70. 

U. Asst. Professor Huntihoton, Dr. H. N. Dayis, and Mr. Shbpard. — 
Differential and Integral Calcnlas. 

2 G. S., 8 Ju., 9 So., 1 Fr., 9 Sp., 38 Sc. Total 67. 

Sa. Asst. Professor Kbkkbdt, and Messrs. A. £. Norton, Albbb, MoKat, and 
Bbard. — Mechanical Drawing. 

8 G. S., 5 Se., 9 Ju., 17 So., 44 Fr., 29 Sp., 23 Sc. Total 130. 

Zb^hf. Messrs. A. E. Norton and Lbwis. — Descriptiye Geometry. Elemen- 
tary Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

1 G. S., 6 Ju., 8 So., 4 Sp., 35 Sc. Total 63. 

Zd*hf, Asst. Professor Kbnnbdt and Mr. A. E. Norton. — Mechanism. Study 
of Gearing and Mechanical Moyements. 

1 G. S., 6 Ju., 8 So., 2 Fr., 6 Sp., 37 Sc. Total 69. 

4a. Asst. Professor Hughes and assistants. — Plane and Topographical Surrey- 
ing. (See page 96.) 

1 G. S., 4 Se., 13 Ju., 29 So., 17 Fr., 14 Sp., 22 Sc. Total 100. 

10a. Messrs. A. H. Morsb and Markham. — Chipping, Filing, and Fitting. 
(See page 96.) 2 Se., 2 Ju,, 7 So., 2 Fr., 8 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 28. 

lOi. Messrs. A. H. Morsb and Markham. — Blacksmithing. (See page 96.) 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 8 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 23. 

100. Messrs. A. H. Morsb and Markham. — Pattern-making and Foundry Prac- 
tice. (See page 96.) 2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 10 Sc. Total 26. 

10s. Messrs. A. H. Morsb and Markham. — Machine Shop Practice. (See 
page 96.) 2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 26. 

5b ^hf. Professor L. J. Johnson and Mr. Nichols. — Elementary Statics. 
Graphic and Algebraic Methods. 

4 G. S., 2 Se., 11 Ju., 18 So., 1 Fr., 13 Sp., 46 Sc. Total 94. 

6«*A/. Asst. Professor Huntinoton, and Messrs. Camp and Nichols. — Ele- 
mentary Kinematics and Kinetics. 

1 G. S., 1 Se., 9 Ju., 8 So., 10 Sp., 83 Sc. Total 62. 
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6d*hf. Mr. A. £. Nobton. — Resistance of Materials (introdactory coarse for 
students of Architecture) . Elementary Stractural Design. 

3 G. S., 2 So., 5 So. Total 10. 

11a *hf. Professor Rebvb (Worcester Polytechnic Institute), and Messrs. Mabk- 
HAM and Andbus. — Steam Machinery (introductory course) . 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 7 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 17 Sp., 46 Sc. Total 96. 

For UndergraduaieM and Oraduaies : — 

4<2. Asst. Professor Huohbb and assistants. — Railroad Engineering (first 
course). (See page 95.) 

1 G. S., 2 Se., 10 Ju., 16 So., 14 Fr., 12 Sp., 20 Sc. Total 76. 

6a. Professor Hollis, Asst. Professor Huntinoton, and Messrs. A. H. Mobbb 
and Fobt£. — Applied Mechanics, including Resistance of Materials. 

1 Gr., 1 G. S., 9 Se., 11 Ju., 3 So., 6 Sp., 24 Sc. ToUl 66. 

Sa^hf, Asst. Professor Huohbs and Mr. Andbus. — Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Motors. 1 Gr., 2 G. S., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 6 So., 6 Sp., 24 Sc. Total 67. 

126 *A/. Mr. A. H. Mobse. — Elements of Thermodynamics. Theory of Heat 
Engines. 2 Gr., 1 G. S., 7 Se., 12 Ju., 8 So., 8 Sp., 26 Sc. Total 68. 

18a. Professor Hollis, and Messrs. A. H. Mobsb and Dubfbb. — Engineering 
Laboratory. Introductory course in experimental methods. 

2 Gr., 1 G. S., 9 Se., 9 Ju., 3 So., 6 Sp., 23 Sc. Totol 68. 

14a. Asst. Professor Kennedy. — Machine Design (introductory course). 

4 Se., 8 Ju., 4 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 26. 

16a. Professors Kbnnellt and Adams, and Messrs. WHrriNo and Cbossb. — 
Generation, Transmission, and Utilization of Electrical Energy (elemen- 
tary course). 1 Gr., 2 G. S., 7 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 3 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 26. 

IBe ^hf. Professor Kbnnellt and Mr. Cbossb. — Direct Current Dynamo-Elec- 
tric Machinery. 1 G. S., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 2 So., 10 Sc. Total 24. 

16^ *hf. Professor Kbnnellt and Mr. Cbossb. — Elementary Alternating Cur- 
rents and Alternating Current Machinery. 

1 G. S., 3 Se., 7 Ju., 2 So., 10 Sc. Total 28. 
Primarily for Oraduaies : — 
4e *hf. Asst. Professor Hughes. — Road Engineering. 

1 G. 8., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 11 Sc. Total 18. 

4f^hf. Asst. Professor Hughes. — Railroad Engineering (second course). 
Problems in railroad construction and maintenance. 

8 Ju., 3 So., 11 8c. Total 17. 

6/. Professor L. J. Johnson. — Applied Mechanics (second course). Prob- 
lems inyolved in the design of Bridges and Buildings. 

IG.S., lOSc. Total 11. 

6^^ Professor Holus. — Applied Mechanics (second course). Problems 
inTolyed in the design of Machinery and Boilers. 14 Sc. Total 14. 

Be ^kf, Asst. Professor Hughes. — Water Supply and Sanitary Engineering. 

2 G. 8., 1 Sp., 11 Sc. Totol 14. 

6d*hf. Mr. Saffobd. — Hydraulic Measurement. Riyer, Harbor, Canal and 
Irrigation Works. 1 G. 8., 11 Sc. Total 12. 
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7a. ProfeBSor L. J. Johnson. — Bridges and Buildings. Design of Framed 
Structures. 1 G. S., 10 Sc. ToUl 11. 

8a ^hf. Professor L. J. Johnson and Asst. Professor Hughes. — Building 
Stones, Masonry and Foundations. 

6 G. 8., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 6 Sc. .Total 19. 

12a *V* Professor Rebyb (Worcester Polytechnic Institute). — Efficiency and 
Economics of Heat Engines. 1 Sp., 14 Sc. Total 16. 

Idi*. Professor Holus and Mr. Gilson. — Engineering Laboratory (second 
course). 14 Sc. Total 14. 

IW. Professor Hollis, Asst. Professor Kbnnbdt, and Mr. Gilbon. — Machine 
Design (second course). Study and design of steam machinery. 

14 8c. Total 14. 

16e. Professor Adams and Mr. Stubobs. — Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery. 1 G. 8., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 12 Sc. Total 16. 

16<2. Professor Adams and Mr. Stubobs. — Dynamo Design. 

1 Gt., 1 G. 8., 1 Ju., 12 Sc. Total 15. 

16/. Mr. Whitino. — Electrical Engineering Laboratory. 

1 G. 8., 1 Ju., 12 Sc. Total 14. 

17a * V* Professor Kbnnbllt. — Electric TransmisBion and Distribution of 
Power. 1 G. 8., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 12 Sc. Total 16. 

176 *Kf. Professor Kbnnbllt. — Telegraphy and Telephony. 

1 G. 8., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 18 Sc. Total 16. 

21'. Conference on Engineering Subjects. 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 27 Sc. Total 29. 

22*. Asst. Professor Wtman. — Contracts and Specifications. Greneral Prin- 
ciples of Common Law goyeming Construction Contracts. 

1 Gr., 7 G. 8., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Sp., 48 Sc. Total 68. 

COUBSEB IN SpBOIAL FiELDS. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

20a. Professor Adams. — Alternating Current Machinery. 1 Gr., 2 So. Total 8. 

20(2. Professor L. J. Johnson. Reinforced Concrete. 1 G. 8. Total 1. 

20t. Asst. Professor Hughbs. — Specifications and Cost Data for Ciril Engineer 
ing Construction. 1 Gr., 2 G. 8. Total 8. 

20/. Professor Adams. — Commutation in Direct Current Machines. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 
Forestry. 

None of the courses in Forestry can he counted towards the degree of A,B, 

For Undergraduates a/nd Oraduates : — 
la^hf Asst. Professor Fishbb. — Elements of Silviculture. 

8 G.8., 2 Se., 4 So., 6 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 15. 
16*^. Asst. Professor Fishbb. — Practical Silyiculture. 

2G.8., 1 Se., 8 So. Total 6. 
2. Mr. MacKate. — Forest Measurements. 8 G. 8., 8 So., 1 Bu. Total 7. 
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8. Mr. Jack. — Forest Botany. 

2 G.S., 2 Se.. 1 So., 2 Sp., 3 Sc. 1 Bn. .9otal 11. 
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Zodlogy. 
primarily for Undergraduate*: — 

l^hf. Professor G. H. Pa&kbb, assisted by Mr. CoifODOif. — Zoology (intro- 
dactory course) . 

8 Gr., 7 Se., 18 Ju., 34 So., 62 Fr., 17 8p., 10 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 147. 

3 *Kf, Asst. Professor Castub, assisted by Mr. Bakta. — Morphology of 

Animals. 11 Ja., 6 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 81. 

For UndergraduateB cutd OraduaieB : — 

3. Dr. H. W. Rakb and Mr. Estbrlt. — Comparatiye Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. 8 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sc. Total 21. 

4 ^Kf, Professor Mabk and Dr. H. W. Ramd. — Microscopical Anatomy. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 4. 

5'^. Professor Mark and Dr. H. W. Rand. — Embryology of Vertebrates. 
Early Stages of Derelopment. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 8. 

9a ^hf. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. ~ Fossil Inrertebrates. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

95 'V** As't- ^E^'e^BorR. T. Jackson. — Fossil Inrertebrates. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

14 ^Kf, Professor G. H. Parkbr. — Comparatire Histology. Muscular and 
Sustentatire Tissues. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

PrvBM/rUy for OradwUe*: — 

10a ^Kf, Asst. Professor Castlb. — Influences of the Enyironment on Animal 
Form. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

105'^. Asst. Professor Castlb. — The Nature and Causes of Sex. 

7 Gr., 1 G. S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

16'^. Professor G. H. Parkbr. — The Structure and Functions of the Nervous 
System and its Relation to Animal Habits. Central Nervous Organs. 

7 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

CouRSB or Rbsbarch. 

SO. Professor Mark, Asst. Professor B. T. Jackson, Professor G. H. Parkbb, 
and Asst. Professor Castlb. — Zoological Investigations. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

Geology. 
Gboloot and Gbographt. 
Pnma^y for Undergradu<Ue» : — 

*4 ^hf Professors Davis and Wolff, and Asst. Professor Woodworth, assisted 
by Messrs. Eoolbston, F. H. Sawtbr, and Lahbb. — Dynamical and 
Structural Geology. 

1 Gr., 9 Se., 16 Ju., 16 So., 16 Fr., 12 Sp., 80 Sc. Total 98. 

b*hf Asst. Professor Woodworth, assisted by Mr. Eoolbston. — Historical 
Geology. 9 Se., 7 Ju., 10 So., 7 Fr., 8 Sp., 14 Sc. Total 66. 
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Phtsioobapht. 

A ^hf. Professor Dayis, Asst. Professor D. W. Johnson, and Mr. Saundbbs. — 
Physiography of the Lands. 

2 G. 8., 6 Se., 4 Ju., 9 So., 16 Fr., 7 Sp., 6 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 50. 

B*hf. Asst. Professor Wabd and Mr. Saundebs. — Meteorology (elementary 
course). 8 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 19. 

1 *Af. Asst. Professor Wabd. — Meteorology (second course). 

1 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 3. 
For UndergraducUes cmd ChraduateB : — 

Gboloot. 

%^hf, Asst. Professor Wood woBTH and Dr. Mansfibld. — Adyanced General 
Geology. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 12. 

16'A/. Asst. Professor Woodwobth. — Glacial Geology. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 13. 

32. Dr. Mansfield. — Adranced Geological Field Work. Areal Geology in the 
vicinity of Boston. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 3. 

Palabontoloot. 

11. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Palaeontology. 

1 Gr., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

15. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Advanced Historical Geology. 

2 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 3. 

EooNOMic Geoloot. 

10. Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. J. B. Mabyin and Mr. E. E. Whitb. 
~ Mining Geology. 2 Gr., 4 Se., 5 Ju., 2 So., 4 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 22. 

Phtsioobapht. 

6'*/. Asst. Professor D. W. Johnson and Mr. Mbbwin. — Physiography of 
the United States. 
2 Gr., 1 G. S., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 3 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 27. 

Climatoloot. 

2 *hf. Asst. Professor Wabd. ~ Climatology of the United States. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 3 So., 3 Sc. Total 8. 

19 *A/. Asst. Professor Wabd. — General Climatology. 1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

I^imarilyfor OraducUea: — 

Coubses of Rbsbabch. 

Geology. 

20c. Professors Dayis, Wolff, and H. L. Sictth, and Asst. Professor Wood- 
wobth. — Geological Investigation in the Field and Laboratory. 

IGr. Total 1. 
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EooNOMio Gboloot. 

806. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Mining Geology (adranced conrse). 

1 Ja. Total 1. 
Phtsioorapht. 

iHOa, Professor Davis. — Physiography (ad yanced coarse). 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 8. 

CUMATOLOOT. 

SOe. Asst. Professor Ward. — Climatology (adyanced coarse). 2 Gr. Total 9. 

Mineralogy and Petrography. 
lyimiMrilyfor Undergraduates: — 

2. Asst. Professor Palaohb, assisted by Mr. R. W. Richards. — Mineralogy 
(inclading Crystallography, Physical and Chemical Mineralogy, and 
DescriptiTe Mineralogy). 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ja., 2 So., 3 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 28. 

For UndergraducUes and Oraduaies : — 

7 ^hf, Asst. Professor Palaohb. — Advanced Mineralogy and Crystallography. 

8Gr., IG.S. Total 4. 

8 *hf. Professor Wolff. — Optical Crystallography. 

1 Gr., 1 G. S., 1 So. Total 8. 

12. Professor Wolff, assisted by Mr. R. W. Richards. — Petrography. 

8 Gr., 2 G. S., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 10. 

iVtmori/y for Oraduaies : — 

14 *hf. Professor Wolff. — Advanced Petrography. 1 Gr., 1 G. S. Total 2. 

Milling and Metallurgy. 

Ptimariiy for Undergraduates: — 
1 *hf Professor H. L. Smtth and Asst. Professor Ratmbr, assisted by Mr. 
J. B . BfARviN. — Elements of Mining. Prospecting, exploring, development 
and the principles of exploitation. Stamp-milling and ore-concentration. 
1 Gr., 1 G. S., 2 Se., 2 Ja., 2 So., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 18. 

6*V. Asst. Professor C. H. Whitb, assisted by Mr. E. M. Sawtbr. ~ Metal- 
lorgical Chemistry. 1 G. S., 8 Se., 5 Ja., 4 So., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 18. 

9'^. Professors Sauvbur and Pbtbrs, and Mr. H. M. Botlston, assisted by 
Mr. J. B. Marvin. — General Metallargy. 

1 Gr., 2 G. S., 7 Se., 12 Ja., 6 So., 8 Fr., 5 Sp'., 8 Sc. Total 44. 

10 ^hf Asst. Professor Ratmbr, asdsted by Mr. £. M. Sawtbr. — Fire Assaying. 
1 G. S., 8 Se., 8 Ja., 2 So., 1 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 16. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

2*^. Professor Sauvbur and Mr. H. M. Botlston, assisted by Mr. £. £. 
Whitb. — Metallargy of Iron and Steel. 

1 Gr., 1 G. S., 4 Se., 7 Ja., 6 So., 10 Sp., 19 Sc. Total 47. 
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8 *Kf. Professor Petbbs, assisted by Mr. E. M. Sawteb. — Metallurgy of Cop- 
per, Lead, Zinc, and the Minor Metals, and of the Precious Metals in 
connection with Copper and Lead. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 7 Sc. Total 15. 

4*. Asst. Professor Ratmbr, assisted by Mr. E. E. White. — Ore-dressing, 
Concentration, and Milling. 1 Or., 1 G. S., 1 Se., 2 So., 4 Sc. Total 9. 

5 ^hf. Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. E. E. White. — Metal and Coal 
Mining; Exploitation. 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 6. 

7. Asst. Professor C. H. White. — Metallnrgical Chemistry (adyanced coarse). 

2 Sp. Total 2. 
11 *hf. Asst. Professor Batmeb. — Mining Plant. 

1 Gr., 2 G. S., 1 Se., 4 Sc. Total 8. 

12. Asst. Professor Ratmeb. — Mining. The stady of mining operations. 

1 G. S., 1 Jn., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

14 'V- Professor Sauteub and Mr. H. M. Botubton. — Metallography. 

1 G. S., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 8. 

15 'Af* Professor Petbbs. — Metallurgy of Zinc, Nickel, Tin, Mercury, and the 
Minor Metals. 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 5. 

primarily for Orcutuates : — 

8'. Asst. Professor C. H. White. — Leaching Processes for Gold and Silver 
Ores. 2 G. S., 1 Se. Total 8. 

17>. Asst. Professor Ratmeb. — Mine Surveying. 1 G. S., 1 Se. Total 2. 

22'. Asst. Professors Ratmeb and C. H. White. — Problems in the Treatment 
of Ores. 2 G. S. Total 2. 

24*. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Mine Examination and Reports. 

IG. S. Totall. 

26'^. Professor Petebs. — Advanced Course in the Metallurgy of Copper, 
Lead, and the Minor Metals. 2 Se., 2 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 7. 

28 ^hf. Dr. Mansfield. — Geological Surveying. 

1 Gr., 1 G. S., 2 So., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 8. 

80*. The Instbuctobs nc the Depabtment. — Mining and Metallurgical Pro- 
jects and Design. 3G. S. Total 8* 

COUBSE OF ReSEABOH. 

20. Professor Sauyeub. — Metallurgy and the Physics of Metals. 

iSo., 2Sp. Total 8. 

Anthropology. 
Primarxly for Undergraduates : — 
1. Asst. Professor Dixon and Dr. Tozzeb, assisted by Mr. Spinden. Occa- 
sional lectures by Professor Putnam — General Anthropology. 

9 Se., 18 Ju., 37 So., 2 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Bu. Total 78. 
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Far Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

5. Asst. Professor Dixoif, assisted by Mr. Spikdbn. Occasional lectures by 
Professor Putnam. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

1 Gr., 12 Se., 17 Ju., 48 So., 8 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 86. 

4 'A/. Dr. Chjlblbs Pbabodt. — Prehistoric Archaeology. European Ethno- 
graphy. 2 Gr., 8 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

7 *kf. Asst. Professor Dixon. — Ethnology of Oceania. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So. Total 7. 
jyimarilyfor Oraduaies : — 
$8 ^hf, Asst. Professor Dixon. — American Indian Languages. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

|9 ^hf. Dr. TozzBB. — Archaeology and Hieroglyphic Systems of Central America. 

8 Gr., 4 Se., 1 So. Total 8 

COUBSBS OF BbSBABCH. 

}20a. Professor Putnam. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 2 So. Total 5. 

ttOd, Asst. Professor Dixon. ~ General Ethnology. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

i90e. Dr. Tozzbb. — Central American and Mexican Hieroglyphic and Picture 
Writing. 1 Se. Total 1. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

Courses in Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene ma/y be counted towa/rds the 
degree of S.B. only, with the exception of Course 1, which ma/y also be counted 
towards the degree of A,B. 

1. Drs. Dablino, Pboyandib, Bacon, Hapgood and Joubtt. — Elementary 
Anatomy and Physiology. Personal Hygiene. Emergencies. 

19 Se., 42 Ju., 74 So., 18 Fr., 6 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 160. 

6'^. Dr. D. A. Sabobnt. — Applied Anatomy and Animal Mechanics. 

2 Se., 1 Sp. Total 8. 

In accordance with the vote of the President and Fellows whereby 
the Faculty may under certain conditions authorize a Doctor of 
Philosophy or a Doctor of Science to give instruction gratuitously 
or for such fees as he may himself collect, Benjamin Apthorp Gould 
Fuller, Ph.D., was authorized to give in the second half-year a 
course in the Enneads of Plotinns. 

The Larger Courses of Sttidy. 

The following table shows, for the last three academic years, the 
number of enrolments in every course containing more than a hundred 
students : — 
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Coarse. 

Greek 11 

Latin B 

Latin 10 

English A 

English 31 

English 28 

EngUsh2 

English 425 

English 15 

Enghsh 75 

English 8a 

English 85 

English 3d 

German A 

German 25 

French^ 

French 2c 

French 2a 

Comparatiye Literature 1 . . 
Comparatiye Literature 18 . 

History la 

History 12a 

History 125 

History 16a 

History 165 

History 13 

Goyemment 1 

Goyemment 16 

Economics 1 

Economics 7 . . . (Econ. 75) 

Economics 5 

Economics 65 

Economics 95 

Economics 85 

Economics 21 

Philosophy la 

Philosophy A 

Philosophy B 

Philosophy D 

Philosophy E 

Social Ethics 1 . . . (Phil. 6) 

Fine Arts 3 

Astronomy 1 

Physics C 

Chemistry 1 

Chemistry 3 

Engineering la 

Engineering 15 

Engineering Id 

Engineering 8a 

Engineering 4a 

Engineering 55 

Engineering 11a 

Botany 1 

Zoology 1 

Anatomy ) Physiol., & Hygiene 





Number of Students 




in 1004-06. 


fai 1006-08. 


inl006-0T. 
148 


136 


125 
115 


152 


563 


504 


525 


211 


175 (Eng.D)227 


110 


104 


144 


120 


112 
102 
129 


217 




160 


104 




127 






131 




289 


243 


330 
121 


144 


119 


134 


196 


165 


105 


107 


104 


110 
122 
166 


380 


331 


803 




102 


126 
115 


179 


141 


132 


159 


125 


113 


139 


108 


104 


431 


384 
116 


388 


438 


470 
137 


392 


139 


138 
105 


205 
112 
236 


182 


150 


152 


215 


226 


124 
170 
133 
216 


122 


165 


175 
107 


130 


166 




198 


180 


190 


332 


311 


298 
109 


121 


111 




161 


153 




127 


127 




145 


148 


130 


107 


103 




125 


104 




119 


103 




219 


147 


147 


184 


119 


147 


139 


163 


160 
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Economics 1, with seventy-eight students less than in 1905-06, 
remains the largest elective course. Grovernment 1 follows it closely. 
Hie only other course with more then three hundred students is 
History la. 

Summer Courses of Instruction. 

The following courses (sixty-one as compared with sixty in 1906) 
were given, under the direction of the Faculty, in the summer of 
1907. The abbreviations, with the addition of S.S. for "member 
of the Summer School," are the same as those in the preceding list. 
A hand G^ points to each course that may be counted toward a 
degree: — 

Anthropology. 

iSf^ Dr. A. M. TozzBB. — General Anthropology. 5 tunes a week, for 6 weeks. 

4 Ju., 10 So., 8 Fr., 3 S. S. Total 20. 

Architecture. 

Aatt. Professor Mowll. — Architectural Design. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

IG.S., ISc, 1 S.S. Totals. 

|g|^ Prof essor H. L. Wabbbn. — History of European Architecture to about 
1000 A.D. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

3 Ju., 6 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 R., 1 S. S. Total 14. 

|g|* Professor H. L. Wabbbn. — History of European Architecture from 
about 1000 A.D. to the close of the Renaissance. 6 times a week, for 
6 weeks. 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Med., 2 S. S. Total 6. 

Astronomy. 

K^ Dr. W. C. Bbbkkb. — Blementaiy Course in Practical Astronomy. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S. Total 8. 

Botany. 

K^ SI. Dr. R. G. Lbatitt and Mr. L. J. Spaldino. — Introductory Course: 
The Structure, Physiology, and (Ecology of Flowering Plants. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 6 S. S. Total 7. 

K^ 82. Dr. M. A. Chbtslbb. — Adyanced Course: Morphology and (Ecology 
of Flowering Plants. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sp., 1 R., 6 S. S. Total 8. 
Chemistry. 

Asst Professor Baxtbb and Mr. A. C. BoTLsroif. — Elementary Chemistry. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Se., 1 So., 1 R., 12 S. S. Total 15. 

'Asst. Professor Baxtbb. — C^uantitatiye Analysis. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 6 S. S. Total 6. 

* Asst. Professor Tobbby. — Organic C!faemistry . 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Gr., 1 Sc, 1 Med., 7 S. S. Total 10. 

*Asst. Professors Baxtbb and Tobbbt. — Chemical Research. 

1 G. S., 1 Ju., 1 S. S. Total 8. 
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Education. 

ProfesBor H. H. Hornb (Dartmoath College). — Educational Psychology. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 11 S. S. Total 12. 

Professor H. H. Hornb (Dartmoath College). — Oeneral Principles of 
Education. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 17 S. S. Total 18. 

Supt. Stratton D. Brooks (Boston). — Schools and School Systems. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 29 S. S. Total 29. 

English. 

A, Mr. H. M. RiDEOUT. — English Composition (elementary course). 5 times 

a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Gr., 39 8. S. Total 40. 

B, Mr. W. R. Castlb, Jr. — English Composition (advanced course). 5 times 

a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Gr., 1 So., 20 S. S. Total 22. 

C, Dr. R. P. Uttbr (Amherst College) . — English Composition (second adranced 

course). 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Gr., 9 S. S. Total 10. 

D, Professor H. B. Huntikoton (Brown Univ.). — Argumentation. 6 times a 

week, for six weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

Professor H. B. Huhtinoton (Brown Univ.). — College Admission Require- 
ments in English. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 89 S. S. Total 89. 

161^ Dr. H. DB W. FuLLBB. — Anglo-Saxon. Anglo-Saxon Reader and Gram- 
mar. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

Dr. H. DB W. FuLLBR. — Shakspere. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

5 S. S. Total 6. 

Mr. H. M. RiDBouT. — English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

Mr. CopBLAND. — English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, from the publi- 
cation of the Lyrical Ballads to the death of Tennyson. 6 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Gr., 1 R., 32 S. S. Total 84. 

Fine Arts. 

Asst. Professor Chasb. — History of Ancient Art. 6 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 2 Se., 6 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sc, 8 Sp., 4 S. S. Total 85. 

Mr. F. G. FrrzPATRiCK. — Fine Arts of the Middle Ages. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 7 S. S. Total 28. 

Mr. M. MowBR. — Elements of Drawing and Painting. 6 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 So., 9 S. S. Total 10. 

French. 

|g|* Mr. W. B. Snow. — Intermediate French Course for Teachers. 6 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 7 S. S. Total 7. 

Geography. 

Asst. Professor D. W. Johnson. — Physical Geography. Lectures, labo- 
ratory and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Ju., 9 S. S. Total 10. 
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Geology. 

Dr. G. R. Mansfibld. — Field Course in Stnictaral and Historical Gteologj. 
6 times a week, for 5 weeks. 

1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Gr., 2 S. S. Total 10. 

Professor Wolff and Asst. Professor Woodwobth. — Geological Field 
Investigation. 1 Sc. Total 1. 

German. 

Dr. BoBSOHB. — Composition and Conversation ; Methods of Teaching Ger- 
man. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 24 S. 8. Total 24. 

Greek. 

Asst. Professor Guuck. — Greek for Beginners. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

ISp., 4S.S. Totals. 

Asst. Professor Guuok. — ^Adyanced Course. 6 times a week, for six weeks. 

IR., 2S.S. Totals. 
History and Goremment. 

•Professor W. 8. Fbbouson (Univ. of California). — Roman History. 
6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 5 S. S. Total 6. 

•Professor N. M. Tbbitholmb (Univ. of Missonri). — Mediaeval European 
History. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 12 S. S. Total 12. 

• Professor Jonas Vilbs (Univ. of Missouri) . — American History. 6 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Ju., 14 8. 8. Total 16. 

• Asst. Professor Munbo. — Civil Government. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

7 S. S. Total 7. 

Asst. Professor Muhbo. — Municipal Government. 5 times a week, for 
6 weeks. 1 Se., 2 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 5 S. S. Total 15. 

Latin. 

Asst. Professor E. K. Rakd. — General Course for Teachers. 6 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 19 S. S. Total 19. 

Asst. Professor E. K. Rakd. — The Life and Works of Virgil. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 10 S. S. Total 10. 

Mathematics. 

" Asst. Professor Loyb. — Advanced Algebra. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 So., 1 Fr., 12 S. 8. Total 14. 

- Bfr. H. D. Gatlobd. — Solid (Geometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

2 Sc, 6 S. S. Total 8. 

• Dr. W. C. Bbbvkb. — Plane Trigonometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

2Fr., 4 8.8. Total 6. 

t^^Asst. Professor Whittbiiobb. — Plane Analytic Geometry. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 6 8. 8. Total 11. 

Professor Osgood. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 5 times a week, for 
6 weeks. 1 So., 1 G. 8., 2 Sc, 11 8. 8. Total 15. 
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Engineering. 

The following courses were given in the summer as part of the 
regular instruction of the Lawrence Scientific School. Some of 
them were given at Squam Lake, New Hampshire: — 

4a. Asst. Professor Huohbs. — Plane Suryejing. Field work. Daily, 6 weeks. 
1 G.S., 4 Se., 13 Ju., 29 So., 17 Fr., 14 Sp., 21 Sc, 12 S.S. Total 111. 

4d. Asst. Professor Huohbs. — Railroad Surreying. Daily, 5 weeks. 

1 G. S., 2 Se., 10 Ju., 16 So., 14 Fr., 12 Sp., 19 Sc, 6 S. S. Total 80. 

10a. Mr. A. H. Morsb, assisted by Mr. E. B. Mabkham. — Chipping, filing, 
and fitting. 90 hoars. 

2 Se., 2 Jn., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 7 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 25. 

106. Mr. A. H.. Morse, assisted by Mr. £. R. Makkham. — Blacksmithing. 
90 hours. 2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 7 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 26. 

10c. Mr. A. H. MoRSB, assisted by Mr. E. R. Markham. — Pattern Making, 
etc. 90 hours. 2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 10 Sc, 4 S. S. Total 30. 

10«. Mr. A. H. Morse, assisted by Mr. E. R. Markham. — Machine-Shop 
Practice. 90 hours. 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 9 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 27. 

The following table shows the enrohnent in the Afternoon and 
Saturday Courses for teachers : — 

Subject and Instructor. Men. Women. Total. 

Arohitbgturb : Mr. W. D. Swan, assisted by Mr. H. 

V. Skene 1 1 2 

Education : 

Greneral Principles : Professor Hanus 30 10 40 

Applications of Psychology to Teaching : Asst. 

Professor Norton ' 3 — 3 

FiKX Arts: 

Theory of Pure Design : Dr. Denman W. Boss, 

assisted by Mr. E. O. Parker 10 33 43 

French. Associate Professor de Sumichrast .... 1 7 8 

Ambrioan Bistort. Professor Channing 5 17 22 

liATiN. Professor Clifford H. Moore 4 5 9 

Mathematics. Professor W. F. Osgood, Asst. Pro- 
fessor E. y. Huntington, Dr. J. L. Coolidge .1 4 5 
Principlbs or Music. Asst. Professor W. B. Spald- 
ing 3 2 6 

Philosopht. Professor Boyce 2 7 9 

Public Spbakino. Asst. Professor I. L. Winter . . — 10 10 

60 96 156 

Deduct for names inserted more than once 8 

153 
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In February the Faculty voted : — 

*' 1. That the Departments under this Faculty be invited to oflfer 
Afternoon and Saturday Courses of instruction, intended primarily 
for teachers in service, during the academic year 1907-08, the 
courses ordinarily to begin during the first week in December, 1907, 
and to close about April, 1908. 

"2. That the fee for each course be fifteen dollars as at present. 

*^3. That the Committee may withdraw the offer of any course 
which has not attracted at least five students. 

** 4. That the Faculty authorizes the Committee to grant certifi- 
cates on the recommendation of instructors to those students who do 
the required work and satisfactorily pass a final examination. The 
form of certificate proposed by the Committee is 

Habvard Universfty 
Afternoon and Saturday Courses for Teachers 

has attended courses of lectures in _ and has 

performed the required exercises (about hours' work) and 

passed satisfactorily in a final examination." 

VOTES RELATING TO DEGREES. 

In December the Faculty added Mining and Metallurgy to the 
subjects in which students may become candidates for the degree of 
S.D. ; in February it added Educalion and the History and Principles 
of the Fine Arts to the subjects in which students may become candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. ; in December it changed the statement 
of the requirements for the degree of S.M. in accordance with the 
following vote : — 

** The candidate shall have done the equivalent of the four-year 
programme of study in the Lawrence Scientific School in the subject 
which he wishes to pursue." 

Since the degree of S.B. may now be obtained in Harvard CoU^e 
without special attention to Science, it is no longer possible to accept 
this degree, without qualifications, as a basis of work for the d^ree 
of S.M. 

AWARD OF PRIZES. 

I print the names of students who, in 1906-07, won prizes in com- 
petitions recognized by the Faculty : — 
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The Faculty had a singularly uneventful and peaceful year. The 
most important communication which it received came in January 
from the Board of Overseers : — 

^^1. That in the opinion of this Board no subject or branch of 
instruction involving additional expense should be added to the 
courses at present in charge of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
except after mature deliberation of the governing boards of the 
University. 

"2. That the Faculty of Arts and Sciences be and hereby is 
requested to undertake a comprehensive revision of the present 
scheme of instruction with a view to securing more concentration of 
effort, increased educational efficiency, and, if practicable, diminished 
expenditure." 

This communication was referred to the Committee on Instruction 
for consideration and report. 

The document consists of a recommendation and a request, both 
resulting from the Board's study of the Elective Pamphlet in 
connection with the heavy deficits of preceding years. The recom- 
mendation concerns new Departments such as every university is 
tempted to establish with inadequate endowments or with no endow- 
ments at all. This subject touches the relation of the American 
college to the American University, — the waste of energy, of money, 
and of educational influence in the elevation of more than a few 
colleges into universities, and the waste from the competition of 
universities in the more remote subjects of learning. The questions 
suggested by this paragraph of the Overseers' communication are 
of immense educational importance ; but unless the government of 
Harvard University is radically changed, they are not questions for 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which rarely hears of new Depai*t- 
ments till they have been established by the governing boards. A 
gift or a guarantee or the strong pressure of persons interested leads 
to engagements with new instructors or professors in new subjects ; 
and these engagements are to all intents and pui*poses made before 
the matter reaches the Committee on Instruction. This Conmiittee 
gets its first information from manuscript or proof presented to it 
for the Elective Pamphlet. It concerns itself therefore with the 
question whether the courses offered in the new subject are substan- 
tial courses, not whether instruction in the new subject shall or shall 
not be established. 

A somewhat similar difficulty faces the Faculty in regard to the 
second paragraph of the Overseers' communication. The Committee 
on Instruction had already studied the Elective Pamphlet from begin- 
ninsr to end, testing, with the aid of the chairmen of the several 
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Departments, every course about the value of which there was any 
doubt (provided the teaching force remained what it was). There are 
but two metiKxls of reducing the elective offering and saving expense 
thereby: (1) by reducing the number of teachers in charge of 
courses, that is, by dischai^ng members of the Faculty ; (2) by 
cutting off annual appointments, and requiring professors to do the 
work now done by assistants. 

With the first of these methods the Faculty has nothing to do. 
Even additions to its staff are determined without its knowledge or 
the knowledge of the Committee on Instruction ; sometimes without 
the knowledge of the Departments most intimately concerned. 
Again, a newly appointed professor may come with distinct assurance 
that he shall teach certain parts of his subject to which he has given 
special attention — in short, that he may plan his teaching almost 
or quite as he pleases. Much may be said for this policy as a means 
of attracting valuable men and keeping their enthusiasm — as truly a 
university method ; but it is not a policy that tends toward what the 
Overseers have in mind. 

All this bears on the feasibility of the second method of reducing 
the elective offering. Many of the best professors would not come 
or would not stay if required to do the work now performed by 
assistants, — if required, for example, to read hundreds of examina- 
tion books and to mark thousands of elementary exercises ; nor is 
such work an economical expenditure of time and strength for men 
whose scholarship and salaries are high. Yet unless it is done by 
somebody, the standard of instruction falls. 

The only way that I can see of improving, with our present force, 
our already rich and varied instruction is through increased stress on 
offering what should be taught rather than what the teachers wish to 
teach. I say this with hesitation, because I understand the value of 
the teacher's freedom which has helped to give Harvard University 
its distinction and has drawn to it many of its best teachers ; be- 
cause also there is already in every Department a distinct effort to 
teach what should be taught. It is said, for instance, that in every 
subject one course at least should deal, not with minutiae, but with 
those larger matters which for persons who are not to be specialists 
in that subject are most interesting and valuable; that in every 
subject there should be at least one so-called ''culture course." 
Hard as it is to keep up the standard of work in such courses, I 
believe there should be more of them than there are. But the experts 
in the various Departments nearly always maintain that the Depart- 
ments amply provide them now. 
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Large elementary courses, if not so large as to be unwieldy, are 
admirable introductions not only to great subjects of study, but to 
the strongest teachers, — the men whose influence is widest and best. 
Many graduates who are by no means scientific have received 
their most lasting stimulus from a course conducted years ago by 
Professor James in which he discussed the greater movements of 
modem scientific thought. Some of the best teachers in the country 
have conducted, and still conduct, courses for our younger students 
with mutual benefit. No better scheme has yet been devised than 
that of the Division of Mathematics, wherein every teacher of 
Faculty rank has work with younger students and other work with 
older ones — a scheme helpful to students and teachers alike. We 
need to show all our best teachers, not merely some of them, that 
Freshmen are as important and as interesting as candidates for the 
Doctor's d^ree. 

Scrutiny of the Elective Pamphlet detects few courses, if any, 
which the Departments offering them cannot ably defend. Some 
men overvalue their own Departments and undervalue other peoples' ; 
there are few teachers whose instruction somebody will not pronounce 
worthless or worse: yet from a catholic point of view what we 
need is not fewer teachers, but more, — teachers to fill gaps which 
a study of the Elective Pamphlet reveals. In a subject of universal 
recognition. History, we need to be strengthened on the ancient side 
and on the modem* Greek History, Roman History, Roman Law, 
the development of the East to-day, the development . of South 
America to-day, — these are subjects for which we need additional 
teachers. In Chemistry we need to be strengthened on the industrial 
side. Similar needs may be discovered in other Departments ; so 
difficult is it for a university to meet the complicated demands of 
modem intellectual life. 

L. B. R. BRIGGS, Dean. 
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To THE President of the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor to present to you a report on Harvard 
College for the academic year 1906-07. 

The total number of students in the College at the time when the 
lists were compiled for the Catalogue of 1906-07 was two thousand 
two hundi-ed and forty-seven, divided as follows : — 

Seniorg 328 

Juniors 418 

Sophomores 633 

Freshmen 605 

Total number of Undergraduates 1984 

Special Students 263 

Total 2247 

These figures, compared with those at the corresponding time in 
1905-06, show a gain of three hundred and forty-eight : — 

Gftin. 

Seniors 86 

Juniors 1 

Sophomores 32 

Freshmen 117 

Special Students 112 

Net gain 348 

This great gain, as was pointed out in the Catalogue for the year, 
was due not to a sudden increase in the number coming from the 
class from which the College is habitually recruited, but to the 
establishment of the degree of Bachelor of Science in Harvard 
College, which led to the registration in the College of about three 
hundred students who formerly would have registered in the Scientific 
School. 

During the year the following students died : — 

John Phillips Bigelow, '09, April 25, 1907. 

Curtis Parker, *09, July 3, 1907. 

Edward Rawson, Jr., *09, March 27, 1907. 

Four hundred and forty-eight students — thirteen in March and 
four hundred and thirty-five in June — received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in course. (Compared with the figures of the 
preceding year, these show an increase of sixty-five.) Of these, two 
hundred and sixty-eight (including nine who were recommended for 
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the degree in March) were registered in the Senior Class. The 
registration of the others is shown in the next table : — 

On leave of absence all the year 30 

On leave of absence first half-year 

On leave of absence second half-year 27 

Graduate Students in Arts and Sciences 13 

Graduate Students in Applied Science 6 

Registered in the Law School 20 

Registered in the Medical School 10 

Registered in the Scientific School 2 

Special Students 1 

Registered in the Sophomore Class 15 

Registered in the Junior Class 7 

131 
To be designated '* as of 1908 " in the Quinquewnial . . . _49 

180 
Twenty-six students — one in March, and twenty-five (one of whom 
will appear in the Quinquennial Catalogue as a member of the Class 
of 1908) in June — received the newly established degree of Bachelor 
of Science. The registration of these students was as follows : — 

Senior Class 18 

In Graduate School of Applied Science 2 

On leave of absence for second half-year 1 

Junior Class 2 

Sophomore Class 2 

Special Students 1 

26 
Of the twenty-six students who received the new degree, twenty-two 
had been regularly registered in the Scientific School and were trans- 
ferred to Harvard College at the beginning of the academic year when 
the new degree was established ; one had been at one time registered 
in the Scientific School but had been transferred to Harvard College 
as a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts before the estab- 
lishment of the new degree ; two had never been registered in the 
Scientific School. 

The next tables show the losses and gains in the three younger 
classes between November, 1906, and November, 1907 : — 





November, 1906. 


LOM. 


Gain. 


NoTember, 1907. 


Class of 1908 . . 
Class of 1909 . . 
Class of 1910 . . 


(Juniors) 416 
(Sophomores) 636 
(Freshmen) 605 


207 
258 
117 


83 

88 

189 


(Seniors) 292 
(Juniors) 470 
(Sophomores) 677 




577 


360 





Net loss in the three classes between Nov., 1906, and Nov., 1907, 217 
(92 more than in 1906) . 
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[The discrepancy between the numbers of students in the classes 
as given in the foregoing table and the numbers as given in the 
Catalogues of the corresponding years is caused by the entrance or 
withdrawal of students between the time of the preparation of this 
table and the going to press of the Catalogue.] 





Class of 
1908. 


Class of 
1909. 


Class of 
1910. 


Total for 

three 

classes. 


Left College before the end of the year . . 
Left College at the end of the year .... 
Were "dropped" and left College .... 
Entered a lower class 


10 

161 

8 

13 

16 


25 
61 
40 
85 
52 


34 
13 
16 
35 
19 


69 
225 

64 
133 


Entered a higher class 


86 


Total loss 


207 


253 


117 


577 






GAINS. 

From higher classes 

From lower classes 


2 
52 

29 


13 
19 
56 


85 
104 


100 
71 


Newly admitted 


189 






Total gain 


88 


88 


189 


360 






Net loss 


124 


165 




217 






Net gam 






72 





The next table shows the losses and gains in the number of 
Special Students since December, 1906 : — 

In attendance, December, 1906 263 

Left College before the end of the year 36 

Left College at the end of the year 71 

Entered a College class 74 

Total loss 181 

Reentered College as Special Students in 1907 ... 82 

Newly admitted 162 

Total 234 

Net loss 29 

The Freshman Class in 1907-08 numbers six hundred and seven, 

an increase of two over the class of the preceding year : — 

Admitted by examination in 1907 606 

Admitted by examination before 1907 33 

Admitted from another college 8 

From a higher class 47 

" the Special Students 11 

*' the Lawrence Scientific School 2 

Total 607 
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A comparison of this table with that of last year shows one impor- 
tant change, — the admission directly to the Freshman Class of 
students from another college, a notable departure from the practice 
of many years. The far-reaching eflfect of this revival of a method 
once in vogue, but subsequently abandoned, should be most carefully 
observed and studied by the Faculty. 

For several years a table appearing annually in this report has 
shown a steady decrease in the number of the Senior Class. In 
1906-07, however, the Senior Class showed a distinct increase : — 



1900-01. 


igoi^>2. 


1902-«J. 


1903-04. 


1904-06. 


1905-06. 


' 1906-07 


1992 


1988 


2109 


2078 


2009 


1899 


2247 


388 


346 


881 


825 


265 


242 


828 



This increase of eighty-six in a single year, which might lead an 
observer at first glance to ask if a reaction toward a four-year degree 
had not set in, was without doubt sporadic, due, in part if not wholly, 
to the same causes that swelled ^he numbers in the College, — the 
transfer to the College, as candidates therein for A.B. or S.B., of 
students who formerly were registered in the Scientific School ; for 
an inspection of the first table, that giving the losses and gains to 
November, 1907, shows that in the present year, 1907-08, when the 
College has practically the same number as last year, the decrease 
has again set in, and the Senior Class (1908) numbers but two 
hundred and ninety-two. An inspection of the records of these two 
hundred and ninety-two reveals the fact that seventeen had'completed 
the requirements for their degrees at the end of last year, 1906-07, 
and that one hundred and thirty-one could have so arrai^ed their 
courses as to complete the requirements at the middle of the present 
year: — 

Work complete 17 Registered in a Graduate School : 

One half-course to do . . . 12 One half-course to do . . . 5 

Two half-courses to do . . 14 Two half -courses to do . . 8 

Three half-courses to do . . 23 

Four half-courses to do . . 19 

Five half-courses to do . . 22 

Six half-courses to do . . . 41 
148 

Study of any tables that have thus far been prepared, to say 
nothing of the conclusions forced upon one much in contact with 
students, or of the establishment of the new Graduate School of 
Applied Science on the base of three years of undergraduate study, 
shows that the three-year degree is too firmly established to be 
shaken, and is gradually but steadily becoming the normal type. 
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Since this is undeniable, a lover of sound learning cannot but depre- 
cate the attack — probably unconscious — upon the quality of the 
work done in College for this degree made by a vote. of the Faculty, 
May 7, 1907, first applicable to the Class of 1912 : — 

^^ That hereafter no extra admission subject be counted as a 
course or half -course towards a degree unless offered in advance 
as the equivalent of College work, and unless the examination book 
has been read with that end in view, and marked not lower than O." 

The briefest examination of this vote is sufficient to disclose some 
of what I believe to be the evils it works, — the untrustworthy system 
of grading which it proposes ; the unfortunate emphasis it lays upon 
marks, thereby discouraging capable schools from giving their better 
pupils the most liberal training, lest by forgetting some minutiae 
they should not secure the requisite grade ; and the resulting insist- 
ence upon quantity, at the expense of quality, in the work of three 
and three-and-a-half-year men. 

Entrance examinations are for but a single purpose, — to deter- 
mine whether a student is fitted to carry on in College the work to 
which his training in school has been introductory — there is not, 
there cannot justly be, any other, and all admission examination 
books should be read with this single aim. Under this new system, 
however, a boy who offers only the twenty-six points for admission 
and passes, for example. Advanced French with a grade of Z>, receives 
credit therefor, but a second boy who offers twenty-eight points and 
passes the same examination with the same grade can receive no 
credit for it ; both, however, are admitted to French 2, the course to 
which this training was introductory. Thus to give credit for work 
when it is offered for admission, and to deny credit when the work is 
in excess of the requirements (although in both cases a College 
course — French 1 — is anticipated), to adopt one system of grading 
in the one case and another in the second, when the real purpose of 
the work is the same, is to establish a double and therefore untrust- 
worthy standard. 

Again, boys taking examinations under the pressure of our present 
system in new, strange, and not infrequently confusing conditions, 
are liable to make a poor appearance. It is argued on the other side 
that some boys take examinations '* just to see what they can do," — 
*' that they run for luck," — but that this is done by a few is no dis- 
proof of the injustice of a double standard. Both boys should stand 
or fall by the result of their work in College. A new and more 
elaborate system of conditions is here imposed than that from which 
the Faculty has been trying to free itself. 
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Still greater, however, is the evil of the five-and-a-half and six- 
course yearly rate, which this new rule forces upon the three or three- 
and-a-half -year men who fail to secure the requisite grade in exami- 
nations passed before they enter College. Experience in the College 
office can lead the most ardent supporter of the six-course or the 
absolutely free rate to but one conclusion, — that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the practice is bad, not only for the indi- 
vidual student, but also for the general standard of instruction ; and 
even in the hundredth case of the student who does well in all of his 
six courses the individual would probably be better trained, more 
broadly educated, if he regularly elected fewer courses. This new 
rule but increases the already too great demand that *' everything 
done in College shall count for the degi*ee," a demand which has 
practically brought about abandonment of the excellent old practice 
of taking " extra courses," — that is, of a student's listening to lec- 
tures and receiving instruction without any thought of counting 
directly towards a degree what is thus gained. 

The new system is cumbrous, and is not unlikely to break down 
from its own awkward weight : even when it was proposed, its advo- 
cates admitted that exceptions to the rule would have to be made, 
that candidates who had done well in subjects offered in satisfaction 
of the necessary admission points, and ill in those offered in excess, 
might be allowed to shift their choice of subjects to be counted for a 
degree ; but the Faculty even now may well consider whether in the 
interests of real scholarship the system should not be at once 
abolished. 

On the other hand, two other votes relating to admission require- 
ments 

'' (a) That each student admitted with conditions shall be required 
to remove his conditions before he registers as a Sophomore." 

"(6) That students admitted with conditions in elective work he 
permitted to remove those conditions by courses in subjects other 
than those in which admission examinations are held." 

should work much good. 

The Administrative Board for the year 1906-07 was made up 
of Professors Willson, Parker, Ward; Messrs. Hart and Lyman; 
Assistant Dean Wells, his successor. Assistant Dean Castle (from 
the time of his appointment), and the Dean. The experience of two 
years with a Board small in number and practically unchanged in 
personnel has proved the wisdom of the change in the statute which 
prescribed for Harvard College a larger Board. A small committee, 
each member of which feels his responsibility and makes himself 
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familiar with every important detail of business, is the most effective 
administrative body. That the Board has, for the two years since it 
was reduced in size, been practically unchanged in membership, and 
that aU except one of its members have had long experience upon it, 
has enabled it to institute and carry through a definite policy : it is 
iK>w generally understood throughout the College that every student, 
unless the case be exceptional, to be in good standing (a phrase 
usoally interpreted by undergraduates to mean eligible to take part 
in public performances and contests) must maintain steadily through- 
out the year such a record as would, were it final, entitle him to 
promotion to a higher class. 

During the year one student was suspended for handing in as his 
own work a thesis copied from a book ; nineteen students had their 
probation closed for neglect of work, and two (Freshmen) for cheat- 
ing; one Special Student, admitted on trial, was sent away on 
account of an unsatisfactory record. 

The effect of the amendment of the rule concerning probation, that 
a student on probation whose record at the end of the year does not 
warrant his restoration to good standing shall ordinarily have his 
probation closed, is salutary. The usual cause for the closing of 
probation at the end of the year is the student's failure to win his 
promotion, for any student on probation who has been faithful in his 
attendance and who by his final grades wins his promotion to the next 
class is by understanding of the Board at once told that he will be 
relieved from probation and given a clean start for the next year. 
On the other hand, a student on probation who, at the end of the 
year, has failed to win his promotion is told (unless the case be 
exceptional) that under the rules his connection with the College is 
severed, but, also, if the case is not practically hopeless, that he may 
hope to secure readmission if at the b^inning of the next academic 
year he brings evidence of some satisfactory work accomplished in 
the interval, and can assure the Board that, if he is readmitted, he 
will devote himself first of all to his studies. The evidence upon 
which the Board acts usually consists of satisfactory work in the 
Summer School which may be counted toward the degree, but testi- 
monials from business employers are also accepted. As evidence of 
the salutary effect of the working of this rule may be cited the case 
of nineteen Freshmen who were told that their connection with the 
College was severed, and that they could be readmitted only by a 
special vote of the Board. Of these, sixteen presented evidence of 
satisfactory work and were allowed to return at the beginning of the 
present academic year. 
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In May, Mr. Edgar Wells, who had served since the beginning of 
the academic year 1905-06 as Assistant Dean, resigned that position 
to become General Secretary of the Alunmi Association, generously 
agreeing, however, — in fact stipulating, — that he should continue 
until the end of the year to serve his successor as adviser in difficult 
cases already before the Board, and as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board. Valuable as are his services to the University and to 
Harvard men in his new and wider field, and although he will still, 
by his work on the Appointments ConMnittee, be brought into contact 
with a large number of undergraduates, it is, nevertheless, gi*eatly 
to be regretted that the College administration loses an officer of 
such tact, kindness, wise patience, and unceasing devotion. 

One important question of routine demands the attention of the 
Faculty. In order that its work may be effective the Board must 
act promptly, but such action can be secured only with the coopera- 
tion of every instructor. For many years the Board has been 
hampered by the failure of teachers to return grades at the times 
appointed by the Faculty. Annoying and impeding as are such 
delays when provisional grades are called for at November, the Mid- 
years, and April, they are still more serious when recommendations 
for degrees are to be made. Never has the situation been worse 
than it was at Conmiencement, 1907. In order to reduce as much 
as possible the great pressure of work inevitable at that time the 
administrative officers had by extra work in advance so prepared 
the business of the Board, that, had all grades been returned at the 
appointed time, the Board might have voted its recommendations 
Thursday night before Class Day, and thus have relieved the 
pressure upon the Saturday following Class Day when the Faculty 
regularly meets to make its recommendations. Delayed returns, 
however, made the work of the administrative officers practically 
valueless. At the appointed time, forty-two returns were lacking ; 
some of these were not received until after the Board had met. 

In the return of other final grades laxity has greatly increased. 
According to the rule of the Faculty, all final grades must be sent to 
the Recorder at latest by two weeks from Commencement Day. In 
1907, one thousand one hundred and nine grades were lacking at that 
time, and even after the final sheets had been received at the office 
there were, according to the Recorder's report, no less than "twenty 
courses in which the grades of twenty-two men were returned as 
provisional or incomplete, and the grades of two men without any 
indication whatever except a dash." ''There were," the Recorder 
continues in his letter, "four courses in which the returns of twenty- 
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two men were marked 'no thesis.' There were seven courses in 
which the grades of twelve men were reported (sic) without any indi- 
cation whatever except a dash. In nearly every case these omissions 
necessitated the writing of a letter to the instructor and a special 
letter to the parent of the student concerned. I am aware that the 
failure to return the proper grades on the part of the instructors 
concerned with these men, was due largely to the negligence of the 
boys. I think, however, that there ought to be some specified date at 
which the work of the course is to be finished, and that no extensions 
should be given after that time." 

This recommendation of the Recorder that a time be fixed, after 
which an instructor shall not on his own responsibility receive de- 
layed work, should be adopted by the Faculty. (It should be noted 
that the cases enumerated by the Recorder do not include those of 
students prevented by sickness or other unavoidable hindrance from 
completing the work of a course. All such cases are known to the 
Recorder and are dealt with by him.) The hindrance to the work 
of the Recorder's and the Dean's oflSces, and the just indignation of 
some parents and guardians at the late date at which they receive 
the reports for the year need no comment. Indeed, in view of the 
important part work in the Summer Sohool is taking in the cases of 
students making up deficiencies or completing the requirements for 
their degrees in advance of their classmates, the Faculty may well 
consider not only the best method of enforcing the present rule, but 
also whether it should not amend the rule by fixing an earlier date, 
— for example, one week from Commencement Day, or better, the 
end of Commencement Week itself, as the last day for returning 
final grades. 

The number of scholars winning a position in the First Group for 
the academic year 1907-08 is thirty-eight; of these eleven hold hon- 
orary and twenty-seven stipendiary scholarships. In 1906-07 forty- 
eight students won a position in this group; eight held honorary 
(one of the eight was by an error awarded a scholarship in the 
Second Group) and forty stipendiary scholarships. 

Two hundred and twenty students in 1907-08 hold scholarships in 
the Second Group, — eighty-seven stipendiary, one hundred and 
thirty-three honorary, — as compared with one hundred and fifty- 
eight honorary and seventy stipendiary, in 1906-07. 

Commencement, 1907, saw the end of the old system of bestowing 
degrees with distinction ; a degree with high distinction can no longer 
be won by a mere heterogeneous collection of grades ; hereafter such 
a degree will be given only on recommendation of a Division, a 
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Department, or a special committee appointed for the purpose. The 
new system marks a most significant change in the attitude of the 
Faculty towards scholarship : the registration of candidates for the 
new degree seems to indicate on the part of a larger number 
of undergraduates than heretofore an increasing interest in real 
learning. 

B. S. HURLBUT, Dean. 
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To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor to submit to you the following report on 
the Lawrence Scientific School and the Graduate School of Applied 
Science for the academic year 1906-07. 

In March of the academic year 1905-06, a plan was adopted for 
the reorganization of the work in applied science in the University. 
This plan went into effect at the beginning of the year 1906-07. In 
brief, the reorganization established a Graduate School of Applied 
Science, and in the College the degree of Bachelor of Science, with 
the expectation that the College would thus receive a large number 
of students heretofore enrolled in the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
that the Graduate School of Applied Science would, in time, give the 
major part of the instruction heretofore given in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. Interest for the year centres in the manner in which 
this transition was accomplished, — in the initial enrolment of the 
Graduate School, in the proportion of Scientific School students to 
whom registration in the College was welcome, and in the gain or 
loss to the University as a whole as a result of the reorganization. 

The initial enrolment and distribution of students in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science are shown in the following table : — 

ENROLMENT IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OP APPLIED SCIENCE. 

1906-07. 
Forestry 6 

Applied Physics 

Applied Chemistry 1 

Applied Zo61ogy 

Applied Geology 

Total 29 

The above table gives the enrolment in the Graduate School of 
Applied Science at the time at which the Catalogue for thd year went 
to press. During the remainder of the year, seven more students 
registered in the school, their distribution being as follows : — 

Mining and Metallurgy ... 2 Chemistry 1 

Mining 1 ZoSlogy I 

Architecture 2 

The total enrolment in the School for the year was 36. 



Civil Enffineerinflr .... 


1906-07. 

. . 7 


Mechanical Engineering . 
Electrical Engineering . 
Mining and Metallurgy . 
Architecture ...... 


. . 
. . 2 
. . 8 
. . 7 


Landscape Architecture . 


. . 4 
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The numerical change in the Lawrence Scientific School, as the 
result of the reorganization, is shown in the following tables : — 

REGISTRATION BY CLASSES IN THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
ClMS. 1904-06. 1906-06. 1900-07. 

Fifth-Year 1 6 

Fonrth-Year 92 68 56 

Third-Year 66 78 85 

Second-Year 188 181 68 

First-Year. 105 95 45 

Specials 128 186 _0 

Totals 580 504 204 

In the above table, some of the figures may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. It might be inferred from the figures that all four classes are 
approximately the same size, that the entering is about as lai^e as 
the graduating class, and that the Lawrence Scientific School may 
continue without further reduction in numbers. The distribution by 
classes does not, however, indicate in every case the length of resi- 
dence. Of the 45 students indicated in that table as first-year stu- 
dents, 18 were not in their first year of residence, but were in their 
second, third, or even fourth year, retaining their registration in the 
first year either because of admission conditions or of failure in first- 
year subjects. In the year 1906-07 there were but 27 new students 
in the first-year class. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE FOUR-TEAR PROGRAMMES IN THE 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Proftramme. 1904-06. 1906-06. 1900-07. 

Ciril Engineering 68 55 84 

Mechanical Engineering 57 66 87 

Electrical Engineering 84 88 42 

Mining and Metallurgy 67 68 20 

Architecture 44 46 15 

Landscape Architecture 15 17 6 

Forestry 8 18 8 

Chemistry 24 29 11 

Geology 5 8 8 

Biology 11 5 1 

Anatomy and Physiology 26 24 9 

Teachers of Science 28 24 12 

General Science _98 ^ 6 

Totals 530 504 204 

The first two columns in the above table are taken from the similar 
tables in the Dean's reports for previous years. In the preparation 
of such tables it was the custom to distribute the special students 
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throughout the several programmes. Inasmuch as the special stu- 
dents have been transferred to the College, the third column in the 
table is hardly comparable directly with the others. In order to 
make the comparison between the enrolment of this year and that of 
previous years, it is necessary to prepare the first and second col- 
umns so as to include only regular students. This being done, the 
table appears as follows : — 

DISTRIBUTION OP REGULAR STUDENTS IN THE FOUR-TEAR 
PROGRAMMES IN THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Programme. 1904-06. 1905-06. 1900-07. 

Ciril Engineering 54 39 84 

Mechanical Engineering 45 51 37 

Electrical Engineering 62 66 42 

Mining and Metallurgy 50 49 20 

Architectore 29 29 15 

Landscape Architecture 9 9 6 

Foregtry 6 8 8 

Chemistry 17 19 11 

Geology 1 2 8 

Biology 4 2 1 

Anatomy and Physiology 19 18 9 

Teachers of Science 15 13 12 

General Science 91 63 6 

Totals ' 402 868 204 

The greatest change, as was to be expected, was in the programme 
in Greneral Science. The new S.B. degree in Harvard College 
removed all reason for the existence of such a group of students in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. Of the 66 students in General 
Science in the Lawrence Scientific School in the year 1905-06, 3 
were special students. Of the 3, 2 did not return to the University, 
and 1 transferred his registration to the College. Thirteen of the 
students in Greneral Science, in regular standing, graduated ; 21 did 
not return to the University; 20 were transferred to the College, 
becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science ; 3 were 
transferred to the College as candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The 6 who returned to the University, but did not transfer 
themselves to the College, did not do so because unable to obtain a 
favorable rating. 

In two respects, the College requirements are more severe than 
the requirements of the Lawrence Scientific School. The College 
requires that two-thirds of the courses offered by a student in satis- 
faction of the requirements for a degree shall be passed with the 
grade of C or better; the Lawrence Scientific School requires that 
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but half of the courses shall be passed with the grade of C or better. 
It has also been the custom in the Lawrence Scientific School to 
permit courses to count both toward the degree and toward the 
removal of the corresponding admission conditions, even when passed 
with a grade of D. In the College, only courses more advanced than 
the admission subjects, and only when passed with a grade of C or 
better, can at the same time count toward the degree and remove an 
admission condition. For some students these differences constitute 
strong inducements for continued registration in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, inducements of a sort not contemplated in the trial that 
is now being given the reorganization. 

Early in the year, on reconmiendation of the Faculty, the Corpo- 
ration voted to withdraw the programme in General Science and the 
programme in Anatomy and Physiology, except for students already 
registered in them. 

It is interesting to determine whether this reoi^anization of the 
technical work in the University resulted in a net gain or loss in 
students to the University. To determine this the following figures 
show for three years the number of students enrolled in the Lawrence 
Scientific School one year who failed to register in the University, in 
any of its departments, the following year : — 

In L. S. S. in 1903-04 but not in Univereity in 1904-06 181 

" " 1904-05 ** " " 1905-06. .... 205 
" " 1906-06 '* " " 1906-07 172 

It appears from this that if the reorganization had any effect, it was 
toward retaining in the University the students who were in the 
School. 

The following figures in regard to special students may also be of 
interest in this connection : — 

Special students in Havard College, 1905-06 151 

Special students in Lawrence Scientific School, 1905-06 .... 186 

Total 287 

Special students in Harrard College, 1906-07 268 

The following figures are in regard to the new S.B. degree in 
Harvard College: — 

Regular students candidates for the S.B. degree in Harvard College 

without designation of field 119 

Of these hy transfer from Lawrence Scientific School 72 

New candidates for the S.B. degree in Harvard College 47 
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The following figures are in regard to students, candidates in their 
Jirst year for the S.B. degree (with and without designation of 
field) : — 

Lawrence Sdentiflc School 45 

Harrard College 42 

Total, 1906-07 ~87 

Total, 1905-06 96 

The difference between the number of first-year students for the S.B. 
degree in the year 1905-06 and 1906-07, the difference of eight, is 
more than accounted for by the number who have in previous years 
offered Elementary Latin in satisfaction of the requirements for 
admission to the Lawrence Scientific School. For example, the 
numbers of students offering Latin for admission to the Lawrence 
Scientific School in the three years just preceding are as follows : 
38, 33, and 24, in the years 1903-04, 1904-05, and 1905-06, respect- 
ively. Bearing on this difference, there is also the fact that of the 
students in the Lawrence Scientific School who transferred to Harvard 
College at the beginning of the year, 33 transferred as candidates for 
the degree of A.B., making the average transfer per class 11. 

Finally, for the first time for four years, the combined under- 
graduate departments showed a gain in the number of students 
registered, a gain of 48. 

The students enrolled in the Lawrence Scientific School, in the 
academic year 1905-06, were, at the time of the issue of the 
Catalogue in the year 1906-07, distributed as follows: — 

Remained in the Lawrence Scientific School 160 

Graduated and did not return to the University 58 

Number who did not receive degrees, but who did not return to the 

University (Probation closed, 8 ; Deceased, 2) 114 

Regular 105 1 g-^-^^ 

Special 50 156 

Returned to Graduate School of Applied Science 9 

Returned to Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 8 

Returned to Harvard Medical School 4 

Returned to the Bussey Institution 1 

Total 604 

The number of students in the Lawrence Scientific School in the year 
1904-05 who did not receive degrees, but who did not return to the 
Univei'sity in the year 1905-06, was 131. 

The above figures were those existing at the time at which the 
Catalogue went to press. Before the end of the year 8 more 
students transferred to Harvard College. 
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The above tables show that from aknost any point of view there 
was no net loss in the University by the reorganization. 

During the year 1906-07 the degree of Bachelor of Science was 
conferred in the following fields in the Lawrence Scientific School : — 

CiTil Engineering 10 Forertry 2 

Mechanical Engineering ... 18 Chemistry 8 

Electrical Engineering .... 9 (Geology 1 

Mining and Metallurgy ... 2 Anatomy and Physiology . . 4 

Architecture 5 Science for Teachers .... 1 

Landscape Architecture ... 1 General Science 2 

Total 68 

In the Graduate School of Applied Science, the following degrees 
were conferred : — 

Master in Civil Engineering 2 

Mining Engineer 1 

Master in Architecture 2 

Master in Landscape Architecture 1 

Master in Forestry 2 

Total 8 

At the present time the work in engineering is in great need of 
financial support. The large number of students taking these sub- 
jects tax to the utmost the capacity of the laboratory facilities and 
the strength and time of the instructing staff. The fact that the 
subjects of civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering are pursued 
by a large number of students in the technical schools throughout 
the country and the fact that the majority of the inquiries received 
are in regard to engineering indicate that an increase in the material 
resources for instruction in these subjects and in the staff of in- 
structors would be a particularly wise investment from the standpoint 
of increasing attendance. Engineering subjects are generally 
regarded as typical of the work of a school in applied science, and 
the support they receive and the manner in which they are handled 
go far to establish its standing. 

WALLACE C. SABINE, Dean. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you a report for the academic 
year 1906-07 on the work of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports. 

I. Organization. 

The Joint Committee of the Corporation and Overseers appointed 
in May, 1906, to consider and report on the whole subject of the 
regulation of Athletic Sports, presented its conclusions in February, 
1907 ; and in March, 1907, the recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee were adopted and some changes were made in the organization 
of the Athletic Committee. Owing to the uncertainty which prevailed 
regarding the outcome of the above inquiry, the Athletic Committee 
was unable to continue the development of the plans which it had 
been considering for the betterment of athletics, and confined its 
attention chiefly to a policy of temporary administration. 

n. Equipment. 

For the above reason the work of the improvement of Soldier's 
Field has been arrested, with the exception of some unavoidable 
repairs to the base-ball stands, and the laying out of sixteen tennis 
courts rendered necessary by loss of courts arising from the erection 
of the law school building on Holmes Field. As the Committee is 
now instructed to apply the entire surplus of athletic receipts, beyond 
the sums needed for current athletic expenses, to the extinguishment 
of the debt on the Stadium until that is paid, while the further devel- 
opment of the Field is to be " gradual," it is likely that legitimate 
intramural college athletics will continue to be greatly hampered, 
unless some new and generous donor should arise and complete the 
task so liberally begun. 

To illustrate : Among the college games cricket is conducted on an 
entirely amateur basis. By the constitution of the cricket league, 
even the collection of gate money has been prohibited. The Cricket 
Team was obliged to disband this year because the new tennis courts 
encroached on the cricket territoi*y, while no fresh land had been 
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reclaimed to provide for the latter sport, and no funds were available 
to secure grounds elsewhere. Owing to the same lack of playing 
territory, the Leiter Cup base-ball series was given up for the Spring 
term. This series of impromptu matches bears the same relation to 
base-ball as the dormitory races to rowing, namely, it affords to stu- 
dents of only average prowess a pleasant and healthful opportunity 
for informal exercise and competition. To provide and enlarge oppor- 
tunities for such informal and local sport has been one of the leading 
aims of the Committee. It would be unfortunate if this aim should 
be thwarted by a policy of delay and deliberation in the utilization of 
Soldier's Field, much of the splendid expanse of which is at present 
absolutely useless. 

In the Locker Building a room has been set aside for the use of 
the Track Team, similar to the crew room in the University boat- 
house. The funds for furnishing were raised outside. Attractive 
plans for a new base-ball stand, to be composed of brick, concrete, 
and steel, have been submitted by Professor H. J. Hughes. This 
sightly and useful structure will cost about $100,000 and awaits its 
donor. Meanwhile the present iron and wooden framework is 
annually patched, and not too efficiently protected from fire by 
Babcock hand extinguishers and a chemical engine. 

The new Weld boat-house described in my last report has been 
completed, and is to be formally opened at the beginning of the 
academic year 1907-08. 

in. Finances. 

The actual cost of the Stadium proper to date has been a little 
under $300,000 (see President's Report, 1905-06, p. 121). 

On July 1, 1907, a payment of $20,000 was made on the debt, 
which with the interest amounted on August 1, 1907, to $31,015.25. 

The tables which follow form a continuation of those published in 
the Report for 1905-06 (pp. 122-125). 
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HARVARD ATHLETIC ACJCOUNTS. 
Recsiftb. * 





1908-04. 


1004^. 


1906-06. 


1906-07. 


Fieahman Foot-Ball . . . 


$1,143.67 


$1,301.75 


$1,148.75 


$1,395.35 


Freshman Base-Ball . . . 


892.40 


1,289.85 


1,208.98 


1,120.91 


Freshman Crew 


2,224.10 


2,107.89 


1,927.38 


1,575.25 


Athletic Assoc'n, Track Team 


5,968.63 


4,986.31 


6,721.26 


4,150.76 


Foot-Ball Association . . . 


72,669.81 


68,657.10 


85,335.66 


64,950.14 


Base-Ball Association . . . 


16,674.08 


16,952.56 


15,893.28 


18,506.89 


Lawn Tennis Association 


154.50 


151.50 


202.50 


236.25 


Cricket Club 


155.25 


317.00 






BoatQub 


3,375.75 


3,354.60 


2,926.00 


2,962.65 


Lacrosse Association. . . . 


562.47 


835.05 


589.50 


246.45 


Second Nine, College Nine . 


273.04 


171.50 




184.00 


Weld Boat aub 


850.50 


924.00 


835.00 


842.00 


Newell Boat Qub 


1,096.30 


954.55 


1,301.00 


1,418.00 


Freshman Basket-Ball . . . 


174.90 


130.00 


75.78 


145.50 


Basket-Ball Team .... 


600.70 


980.25 


1,326.25 


1,414.47 


Hockey Club 


1,088.90 


1,483.00 


1,629.64 


2,901.72 


Fencing Team 


143.48 


83.40 


317.77 


435.57 


Lawn Tennis Courts . . . 


2.618.60 


3,169.90 


3,560.14 


3,272.70 


Gymnastic Team 


127.00 








Freshman Hockey 


151.05 


47.85 


8.50 




Jiu Jitsu 




57.50 






Hand-Ball 




2.64 






Second Basket-Ball .... 




94.92 





102.40 


Freshman Lacrosse .... 




18.50 




116.84 


Association Foot-Ball . . . 






95.25 


83.65 


Swimming Team 






131.07 


63.60 




110,845.13 


108,071.62 


125,233.71 


106,125.10 
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HARVARD ATHLETIC A(XX)UNTS. 
Expenses. 



' 


looa-oi. 


1904-05. 


1006-06. 


1906-07. 


Freshman Foot-Ball . . . 
Freshman Base-Ball . . . 

Freshman Crew 

Athletic Afisoc'n, Track Team 
Foot-Ball Association . . . 
Base-Ball Association . . . 
Lawn Tennis Association . 

Cricket Club 

Boat Club 

Lacrosse Association .... 
Freshman Lacrosse Assoc'n 
Second Nine, College Nine . 

Weld Boat Qub 

NeweU Boat Club .... 
Freshman Basket Ball . . . 
Basket-Ball Team .... 

Hockey Qub 

Fencing Team 

Lawn Tennis Courts . . . 

Gymnastic Team 

Freshman Hockey 

Jiu Jitsu 


$830.58 

851.84 

3,092.46 

6,522.25 

15,346.51 

12,638.89 

274.76 

479.28 

9,857.47 

1.109.97 

347.41 

2,739.92 

2,502.89 

150.95 

818.53 

1,310.99 

644.11 

1,485.81 

183.08 

151.05 


$1,329.36 
1,314.25 
2,621.57 
6,625.46 

17,424.78 

11,564.36 
179.75 
431.46 

10,147.97 
1,205.81 

307.01 

2.618.12 

2,800.29 

137.65 

1,029.55 

1,463.14 

82.00 

1,791.27 

34.00 

46.85 

167.50 

52.64 

66.69 

45.64 


$1,259.79 

1,049.95 

2,617.05 

7,065.32 

29,627.87 

10,356.19 

292.01 

11,266.51 

803.29 

75.00 

167.72 

4,165.97 

1,889.32 

75.78 

1,480.69 

1,698.61 

421.66 

2,160.04 

29.00 

85.50 
103.62 


$1,689.32 

905.25 

2,609.69 

8.325.11 

24,216.50 

10,161.37 

441.17 

10,356.06 
567.90 

379.41 
2,841.91 
2,572,67 

131.77 
1,643.04 
2,171.69 

435.57 

1,768.07 

51.24 


Hand-BaU 

Second Basket-Bail .... 
Freshman Lacrosse .... 
Association Foot-Ball . . . 
Swimming Team 


110.80 
60.00 

193.10 
92.50 




61,338.55 


63,487.12 


76,690.89 


71,714.14 
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HARVARD ATHLETIC ACXX)UNTS. 

SUBSCRIPnONB. 





lOOS-04. 


1904-05. 


1906-06. 


1900-07. 


Freshman Foot-Ball . . . 
Freshman Base-Ball . . . 

Freshman Crew 

Athletic Assoc'n, Track Team 
Foot-Ball Association . . . 
Base-Ball Association . . . 
Lawn Tennis Association 

Cricket Qub 

Boataub 

Lacrosse Association. . . . 
Freshman Basket-Ball . . . 
Basket-Ball Team .... 

Hockey Qub 

Fencing Team 

Freshman Hockey 

Jiu Jitsu 


$928.20 

633.81 

2,224.10 

2,019.61 

155.25 
1,623.75 
349.47 
138.25 
262.50 
492.50 
110.50 
151.05 

( 


$1,019.25 

894.15 

2,107.89 

1,697.00 

317.00 

2,028.60 

312.00 

130.00 

473.25 

889.50 

62.50 

47.85 

57.50 

2.64 

18.50 


$1,025.25 

981.84 

1,927.38 

1,947.75 

1,052.00 
158.40 
75.78 
943.50 
934.65 
287.77 
8.50 

62.00 
131.07 


$1,133.10 

835.75 

1,575.25 

1,873.80 

681.50 
146.45 
21.50 
289.50 
1,895.08 
435.57 


Hand-Ball 

Freshman Lacrosse .... 
Association Foot-Ball . . . 
Swimming Team 


116.84 
73.00 
38.60 




9,088.99 


10.057.63 


9,535.89 


9,115.94 



HARVARD ATHLETIC ACCOUNTS. 
TRAiNiNa Tables. 





1908-04. 


1904-05. 


1906-00. 


1900^7. 


Freshman Foot-Ball . . . 
Freshman Base-Ball . . . 

Freshman Crew 

Athletic Aflsoc'n, Track Team 
Foot-Ball Association . . . 
Base-BaU Association . . . 

Boataub 

Lacrosse Association. . . . 

CoUegeNine 

Basket-Bail Team .... 
Hockey Club 


$143.95 

229.60 

16.49 

1,235.12 

2,474.89 

2,026.81 

1,128.00 

191.10 

101.50 
203.12 


$195.97 
337.69 

904.34 
2,101.08 
1,882.86 
1,134.07 

183.42 
94.60 

267.88 


$312.31 

245.72 

58.76 

1,203.34 

4,096.39 

1,176.87 

614.60 

332.07 


$234.28 
130.15 

994.20 

2,626.48 

753.85 

882.53 

219.53 
444.40 




7,750.58 


7,101.91 


8.040.06 


6,285.42 
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These tables exhibit some variations in expenditure. The foot-ball 
budget, which was $17,424.78 in 1904, rose to $29,627.87 in 1905, 
and receded in 1906 to $24,216.50. It is expected that the season 
of 1907 will show a still further reduction. 

IV. Branches of Athletics. 

The branches of athletics under the direction of the Committee 
remain essentially the same as last year. Those organizations 
whose participation in intercollegiate contests during the current year 
entitled each to an elector for choosing the three undergraduate 
members of the Athletic Committee were : Association foot-ball, base- 
ball, basket-ball, fencing, foot-ball, golf, the Gun Club, gymnastics, 
hockey, lacrosse, rowing, swimming, tennis, and track athletics. 
The branches not so entitled were cricket, hand-ball, and the Rifle 
and Pistol Club. 

The sport of polo has recently been taken up by some Harvard 
students, but no formal organization has yet been made. In rowing 
the plan of dormitory races was satisfactorily continued, and an 
increased number of crews took part. The experiment of a profes- 
sional coach for the University squad was continued for a third 
season with reasonably acceptable results, considering the unavoid- 
able mishaps of the season. It may be remarked that Harvard Ib 
not at present committed to this method of coaching beyond the 
annual decision of the Committee and the crew management. 

In base-ball strong pressure was brought to bear upon the Com- 
mittee to sanction the employment of a professional player as coach 
with full charge of the team. The principal argument appeared to be 
that Harvard's chief opponent had adopted this system. The request 
was twice denied by a close vote. The base-ball management cheer- 
fully accepted the decision and secured a Harvard graduate as head 
coach, who was paid a small sum for his loss of time in the law 
office with which he was connected. To some this arrangement may 
seem to savor quite as much of professionalism as the one denied. 
As a result, the nine, although composed of young material, won its 
chief series, and, what was far more important, its morale was 
admirable. 

The interest in track athletics continued strong. The team won 
its chief event; and also the Stadium was again the scene of a 
remarkable and successful general intercollegiate meet. 

By vote of the Corporation and Overseers (May 7 and 9, 1906 ; see 
also President's Report for 1905-06, pp. 126-128) the Athletic Corn- 
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mittee was " authorized to permit, during the year of 1906, but not 
later than December 1, 1906, games of intercollegiate foot-ball under 
the new rules, upon such terms and conditions as said Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports shall consider advisable in order to 
test the expediency of continuing intercollegiate foot-ball " ; and the 
following vote was also adopted by the Board of Overseers : " That 
in the opinion of this Board many of the unsatisfactory conditions 
attending intercollegiate foot-ball have been exaggerated by an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the officials charged with the enforcement of 
the rules on the field to assert their authority, and therefore this 
Board requests the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
to formulate, if possible, some more satisfactory plan for the election 
of such officials than the one now in vogue." 

These votes placed a burdensome responsibility upon the Com- 
mittee, as a close supervision of the whole foot-ball season was 
implied. This duty the Committee endeavored to fulfil. The 
appointments of officials were submitted for its approval, and the 
practice and the actual contests carefully observed. Although the 
difficult element of intimate personal collision still continued a promi- 
nent feature of the game, the outcome of the season proved that 
foot-ball could be played in a sportsmanlike manner, even where there 
was a spirit of keen competition and in the presence of intensely 
partisan spectators. That the primal objections to the present game 
can ever be entirely removed is improbable. 

The interest in the minor sports as a whole showed considerable 
increase, and a vigorous effort was made by the various managements 
to render them self-supporting. To encourage this effort, the Com- 
mittee adopted the policy of appropriating any surplus in a branch 
in one season for the benefit of the following management, instead of 
turning such surplus back into the general fund. 

When the minor sports began to attract more attention fear was 
expressed (see President's Reports, 1902-03, pp. 40-41 ; and 1903- 
04, p. 122) that the athletic season might become continuous 
throoghout the academic year. This has now become a fact. At 
first those taking part constituted fairly distinct groups, but as the 
minor sports gained in importance the natural tendency was to draft 
off more of the tested athletes from the major branches for use in the 
winter sports. In anticipation of this very tendency, the Committee 
in October, 1904, passed a rule limiting individual participation in 
intercollegiate athletics to two periods of sport in any one academic 
year. This rule simply indicated the unwillingness of the Committee 
to countenance the continued devotion to athletics, and the amount of 
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absenteeism involved in membership on some University athletic team 
during the whole academic year. The rule applies only to intercol- 
legiate, not to interclass or intramural contests, and was not designed 
to prevent men from taking any amount of exercise desired. 

It may surprise many to learn that probably no regulation of the 
Committee has been attacked so severely and generally by the under- 
graduate body as this seemingly reasonable restriction, reasonable, 
at least, from the standpoint of the teacher and in most cases of the 
parent. The college press printed the arguments on both sides. 
The controversy illustrates once more the difficulty of regulating 
conduct by rule. 

V. Legislation. 

The Committee held twenty-two meetings during the academic 
year, as compared with twenty-four meetings in 1905-06. 

Considerable trouble has been experienced in keeping foot-ball 
tickets for the Harvard and Yale games out of the hands of specu- 
lators, although these tickets are sold only to Harvard and Yale men. 
The athletic authorities at both universities have taken strict methods 
to prevent speculation in such tickets, and in some cases the names 
have been published of persons whose tickets were found in the 
hands of speculators, while a number of tickets were replevined from 
the possession of speculators themselves. A list of the men whose 
tickets for the 1906 game were thus traced was made, with the evi- 
dence appended, and the whole matter was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Tickets for 1907, in order that that Committee might use its 
discretion about issuing tickets to any on the list who might apply 
again. 

The cups, banners, and other trophies which were formerly stored 
in the gymnasium have been transferred to a room in the Union and 
duly installed. The Trophy Room Committee was authorized to take 
measures to preserve the various banners which were falling into a 
state of decay. 

An application of representatives of some of the minor sports, 
requesting that specific appropriations be made for such branches, 
and that the collection of subsciiptions be discontinued, was denied. 
The whole question of subscriptions and of the treatment of the 
minor branches must, however, be considered to be in a transitional 
stage. 

Owing to the uncertainty regarding the future of Harvard athletics, 
notice was sent to Yale that for the present Harvard would be unable 
to renew the two-year agreement which expired in March, 1907. By 
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joint action, however, contests occnrring since have been held subject 
to said agreement. 

On account of the increasing number of requests from outsiders to 
nse the university athletic equipment, the Committee has passed a- 
general regulation that no such requests would be granted. In a 
few special cases this rule was suspended with the approval of the 
Corporation. A standing exception is the use of the tennis courts 
by outsiders during the summer vacation. 

The Committee declined an invitation to join the new National 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association, although sympathizing with the 
aims of that organization, aims which Harvard has pursued for 
many years. 

HORATIO S. WHITE, Chairman. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OP ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sm, — As Acting Dean, in the absence of Dean Wright, I have 
the honor to submit a report on the School for the academic year 
1906-07. 

The members of the Administrative Board were Professors Mark, 
Gr. F. Moore, H. W. Smyth, Kittredge, Munsterberg, Sabine, B6cher, 
Gay, and Walz, and the Acting Dean. Professors Gay and Walz 
were members for the first time. Early in the year Professor 
B6cher resigned his ofl3ce as secretary to the Board, and Professor 
Walz was elected in his place. The Board met thirteen times in the 
course of the year. 

In this report I shall first present, with brief comments, the 
customary tables, in which the condition of the School is set forth 
in tabular form ; then lists of the Doctors of Philosophy and Fellows 
of 1906-07, with a statement of their present occupations ; follow- 
ing these by certain remarks in regard to new scholarships and 
fellowships, the assignment of fellowships and scholarships, the 
requirements for degrees, and, finally, the entity of the School. 

Table I, to which Tables n. III, and IV are supplementary, 
shows the number of students in the School, resident and non- 
resident; their subjects of study; length of residence; and the 
numbers of those who hold or do not hold the Harvard first and 
second degrees. It shows practically no change in total member- 
ship ; the largest proportion yet recorded of resident students doing 
full work for the whole year ; and the highest percentages of students 
holding no Harvard degree, and of students holding no Harvard first 
degree in Arts and Sciences, in the history of the School. Of two 
hundred and twenty-eight first-year students, one hundred and forty- 
seven, or sixty-four per cent., came from colleges other than Harvard. 

Table V gives a list of colleges and universities represented by 
four or more graduates in the School : twenty-four in 1906-07, as 
against seventeen in 1905-06. 

Table VI, Birthplaces of Graduate Students, shows that less than 
one-third of our students are of New England nativity, and that 
nearly one-sixth are foreign bom. 

The Administrative Board of the School has general charge, under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, of the administration of the higher 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, Master of Arts, 
and Master of Science, and makes recommendations to the Faculty 
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for these degrees. Table VII shows the number of recommenda- 
tions* for the higher degrees in 1905, 1906, and 1907. Table VTIJ 
gives the number of recommendations for 1907, classified according 
to the Divisions and Departments of the Faculty. The decrease in 
recommendations for the degree of Master of Arts in professional 
studies is particularly gratifying. It is to be hoped that, whether 
by enactment or by natural evolution, the anomaly of granting this 
degree by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on ordinary professional 
studies under other Faculties will be brought to an end. 

Table IX presents the usual statistics as to the assignment of 
fellowships and scholarships. 

Table I. — Number and Classification of Students. 

1904-06. 1905-06. 1900-07. 

I. Resident Students doing fall work in the 

School for the whole academic year ... 273 260 2S1 
Resident Students not doing full work or not 
working for the whole year as Resident Stu- 
dents 106 183 105 

878 893 886 

Non-Resident Students holding fellowships . 15 16 21 

Non-Resident Students not holding fellowships 2 

— 17 — 16 — 21 
n. Students whose studies lay chiefly in f 

i. Semitic Languages and History 2 2 

ii. Ancient Languages (Classics and Sanskrit) 84 85 29 
iii. Modem Lang^iages (including Comparatiye 

Literature) 96 112 106 

iv. History and Political Science 86 82 89 

V. Philosophy | ^2 ^ f 32 

Ti. Education / I 24 

yii. Fine Arts (including Architecture) ... 19 13 5 

Tiii. Music 4 9 5 

Ix. Mathematics 14 13 24 

X. Physics 14 12 9 

xi. Chemistry 27 89 87 

xii. Engineering 3 10 6 

xiii. Forestry 1 

xiv. Biology 20 22 17 

XT. Geology | ^^ ^^ f 9 

xri. Mining and Metallurgy / \ 1 

xvii. Anthropology ^ 5 8 5 

Unclassed Students 5 7 9 

895 409 407 

* The number of persons recommended each year, and that of the men who 
•ctoally receive the degree, as published in the Annual Catalogue, do not always 
agree. Usually a few of the candidates recommended do not receiye the degree 
at once. The degree is in these cases ordinarily conferred in a later year, 
**as of" the year in which the recommendation was made. 

t For detailed statistics as to the number of Graduate Students enrolled in the 
Tarious courses of instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, see 
the Report of the Dean of that Faculty, pp. 57-89. 
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1904-06. 1006-06. 1906-07. 

in. First-jear Students 237 220 228 

Second-year Students 92 109 87 

Third-year Students 45 54 54 

Fourth-year Students 18 16 29 

Students in a fifth or later year 3 10 9 

896 409 407 

IV. A.B.'s and S.B.'s of Harvard University and 

of no other institution 124 126 120 

A.B.'s and S.B.'s (and holders of similar 
degrees) of other institutions and also of 

Harvard University 15 20 15 

Students not holding the Harvard degree of 

A.B. orS.B 256 263 272 

895 409 407 

y. Students holding the Harvard degree of A.M., 

S.M., Ph.D., or S.D 96 108 101 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.B . or 

S.B., but not of A.M., S.M., Ph.D., or S.D. 94 92 81 
Students holding no Harvard degree in Arts, 

PliiloBophy, or Science 206 214 226 

395 409 407 

Table II. — Percentage of Students in their first and 

FOLLOWING YEARS : 1901-07. 





1001-02. 


1002-08. 


1908-04. 


1004-06. 


lOOfr-06. 


100»<07. 




Per cent 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


First-year Students . . 


50 


54 


61 


60 


53 


56 


Second-year Students . 


26 


26 


21 


24 


26 


21 


Third-year Students . 


12 


11 


12 


11 


18 


14 


Fourth-year Students 














and Students of 














longer residence . 


12 


9 


6 


5 


8 


9 



Table m. — Percentage of Students from other Colleges. 



Percentage of Students hold- 
ing no Harvard degree . . 

Percentage of Students hold- 
ing no Harvard first degree 
in Arts or Sciences .... 



40 



55 



41 



55 



44 



61 



44 



40 



56 



46 



62 



46 



59 



52 



65 



52 



64 



55 



67 
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Table VI. — Birthplaces op Graduate Students : 1899-1907. 



Students bom in the New Eng- 
land States 

Stademts born in other Northern 

States east of the Mississippi 

River 

Stadents born in Southern 

States east of the Mississippi 

River 

Students born in States west of 

the Mississippi River . . . 
Students bom in the Dominion 

of Canada 

Students bom in other foreign 

countries 

Total number of students 

Percentage of students bom in 
New England 

Percentage of students born 
elsewhere 



122 

119 

17 
84 
28 
26 



841 

86 
64 



127 

186 

16 
80 
21 
28 



107 

109 

11 
89 
22 
27 



122 

108 

14 
89 
16 
26 



168 

141 

81 
85 
17 
85 



182 

142 

21 
42 
19 
89 



149 

185 

20 
44 
24 
87 



858 

86 
64 



815 

84 
66 



825 



88 



427 

89 
61 



895 

88 

67 



409 

87 
68 



181 

148 

21 
44 
28 
85 



407 

82 

68 



Table VII. — Recommendations for Degrees in 1905-07. 



I. Graduate Students recommended for A.B. . 
Graduate Students recommended for A.M. . 
Graduate Students recommended for S.M. . 
Graduate Students recommended for Ph.D. 
Graduate Students recommended for S.D. . 



1006. 

2 
106 

4 
88 

160 



n. College Seniors recommended for A.M. ... 

College Seniors of a preceding jear, recom- 
mended for A.M. on work done in Senior jear 26 

College Juniors of a preceding year, recom- 
mended for A. M. on work done in Junior year 

Professional students recommended for A.M. 
on special courses of study 10 

Professional students recommended for Ph.D. 
on special courses of study 1 87 



Total of the above list 

Deduct Graduate Students recommended 
for A.B 

Total number recommended for A.M., S.M., 
Ph.D., and S.D 



187 



185 



1906. 

1 
85 

8 
44 

188 



15 



16 



2 85 



1907. 


120 

2 
81 

1 154 



168 



167 



2 12 



166 



166 
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1906. 190«. 1907. 

m. Harrard Bachelors of Arts or Science, not 

previously graduated elsewhere 78 68 66 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science, pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 8 6 8 

Students not Harvard Bachelors of Arts or 
Science » 104 185 92 167 92 166 

Table VIII. — Divisions and Departments in which reoommenda- 

TIONS FOR THE HiGHER DEGREES WERE MADE IN 1906. 

Divmov. DnPABTiDDrT. 
I. Semitic Languages and History 

II. Ancient Languages : 

Indie Philology 

The Classics (Greek, Latin) ... 10 . . 4 

Total in Ancient Languages . • — 10 — .. — 4 — 

m. Modem Languages : 

EngUsh 24 . . 6 

Germanic Languages and literatures 4 . . 8 

French, and other Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures .... 4 . . 1 

Comparative Literature 

In more than one Department . • 8 

Total in Modem Languages . — 85 — . . — 10 — 
lY. History and Political Science : 

History and Oovemment 18 . . 8 

Political Economy 5 . . 1 

Total in Hist, and Political Sd. — 28 — . . — 4 — 

V. Philosophy 18 . . 5 

VI. Education 9 

VII. The Fine Arts : 

History and Principles of the Fine 

Arts 1 

Architecture 

Total in the Fine Arts . ... — 1 

Vni. Music 

IX. Mathematics 

X. Physics «... 

XI. Chemistry 

XII. Engineering 

Xin. Forestry 1 .' 

XIV. Biology: 

Botany . . 1 

Zoology 2 1 8 1 

Total in Biology — 2— 1— 4— 1 



1 - 
8 








8 




1 




1 




1 




9 


1 


2 
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DlTIflOll. DXPABTXIHT. A.ll. 

XV. Geology: 

Geology and Geography 1 

Mineralogy and Petrography 

Total in Geology — 1 

Xvi. Mining and Metallurgy 1 

XVII. Anthropology 1 

In more than one Division 4 

Professional Students : 

Divinity School 6 

Law School 1 

Medical School 1 

Total 180 



88 



Tablb IX. — Fellowships anp Scholarships (1905-08). 
1. JipplicaMona and Appointments. 



Spring applicants for reappointment or pro- 
motion 

Spring applicants for a first appointment . . 
I^ater applicants 

Appointed to fellowships 

Appointed to scholarships 

Appointed instructors, teaching fellows, or 
assistants 

Deduct for repetitions 

Entered or continued in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences without receiving any 
of the above-named appointments .... 

Entered undergraduate classes of Harvard 
College 

Entered other Departments of the University 

Applicants who were at the University in the 

year following their applications .... 

Applicants not at the University in that year 



1906-00. 



46 
211 
44 801 

21 
54 

25 100 



88 

1 
1 



40 



188 
168 

801 



lOOfr-07. 



57 
222 
44 828 

27 
61 

28 116 



50 

2 
8 



109 



55 



164 
159 

828 



1007-06. 



48 
288 
89 820 

28 
78 

26 122 

5 

117 

50 

8 
2 55 



172 
148 

820 
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Su^t, Phtiologv. Special FUld^ Romance Phnology. TfUfU, **Word Formation in 
' '" lustmctor in Romance Langnages, Unlyenity of Micliigan. 

>AMS, A.B. 1908, A.M. 1905. 
Svb^et, Ph^cs.^^^ Special J^ld* Radiation^^ T^Ht, "The TransmisBion of ROntgen Rays 



Edward Larrabbb Adams, a.b. 1900, a.m. 1901. 

SuMect, PliU ~ 

Frorenoal. 

John Mbad Adams, a.b. 1908, a.m. 1905 
Subject, Physics. Special Field, Radiation. 

through Metallic Sheets." Assistant in Physics at this Unirersity. 

AsTHUR BiANOUir Bakta, a.b. {Indiana Univ.) 1908, a. A. (ibid.) 1904. 

Subject, Biology. Special IHeld. Zoology. 7*he»i$, ** A Comparison of the Reactions of 
a Species of Terranean wiA those of a Species of Sahterranean Itopod." Assodata 
Professor ef Biology, Marietta CoUege. 

Marshall Albbrt Barber, a.b. (Univ. of Kansas) 1891, a.b. (^Harvard 
Univ.) 1892, a.m. (tWd.) 1894. 
Su^ct, Biology. Special Field, Botany. Theeie,'* On Heredity in certain Micro^Srgan- 
isms." Associate Professor of Cryptogamic Botany and Bacteriology fUnirersity of Kansas. 

Joseph Warren Beach, a.b. (^Univ. of Minntsota) 1900, a.m. (^Harva/rd 
Univ.) 1902. 
5i(Mecf, PbiloIogT. 5pceto/ /Y«/(2, BngHsh Philology. 77i4(«i«, "The Loathly Lady: A 
Stadr in the Popular Elements of the Wife of Bath*s T^e." Assistant Profisssor of 
XngUsh, Unirerrtty •€ Minnesota. 

Brnbst Bernbaum, a.b. 1902, a.m. 1905. 

Sutjeet, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. TheHe, ** The Origin and Influence 
of Sentimental and Domestic Dram* in England and in France." Instructor in English 
at this Uniyersity. 

Cbablbs Scott Bbrby, a.b. (Hvrxjum Coll.) 1903, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 1906. 
OuMect, Philosophy. Special Field, Psychology. TfieHe, "An Experimental Study of 
Imitation in Animals." Continuing his studies at Berlin, as James Walker Fellovr. 

William Charles Brenke, s.b. in Chem. (Univ. of Illinois) 1896, s.b. in 
Math, and Astron. (ibid.) 1897, s.m. (ibid.) 1899 

■ " * • ~ • • " -. . .. ^ ^ 

Professor of Mathematics, 



Stib}ect, Mathematics. SpecUU Field, Anahrsis. Theeie, ** A Contribution to the Theory 
of Trigonometric and Zonal Harmonic Series." Acyunct *" * - — -. 



Uniyersity of Nebraska. 



tulas Heroidum XVl-XXI soripserit et quo tempore quaeritur." Instructor in Greek 



Sbrbno Burton Clark, a.b. (Univ. of Michdgan) 1901. 

Subject, Philology. Special Field, Classical Philology. The^Ui, •'Utrum Oyidins Epis- 

tulas Heroidum XVI-XXI soripserit el - .- - 

and Latin, Western Reserye Uniyersity. 

William Hall Clawson, a.b. (Univ. ofNtw Brunswick) 1900, a.b. (Biarvard 
Univ.) 1901, A.M. (ibid.) 1902. 
SuMeci,Ph\\o]ogy. ^0«cia/ J^/d, English Philology. 7^»<«, •'The Robin Hood Ballads." 
Lecturer in ISnglisa, Uniyersity College, Toronto. 

Hbrbert Spencer Davis, ph.b. ( Wesley an Univ., Conn.) 1899. 

SuMect, Biology. Special Field, Zodlogy. Theeis, " Spermatogenesis in Acrididae and 
Locnstidae." Assistant Professor of Zoology, Washington Agricultural College. 

Horatio Willis Dresser, a.b. 1894, a.m. 1904. 

Sul^fect, Philosophy. Special Field, Metaphysics. 7%e9i9, ** The Element of Irrationality 
in the Hegelian Dialectic." Assistant in Philosophy at this Uniyersity. 

LouviLLE Eugene Emerson, a.m. 1905. 

Sml^t, Philosophy. Special Field, Psychology and Ethics. Thetie. "An InyesHgation 
in the Simnltaneoas Stimulation of Accent Touch Spots on the Skin." Instructor in 
Psychology, Uniyersity of Michigan. 

Caltin Olin Estbblt, a.b. (Univ. of Calif omia) 1902, a.m. (ibid.) 1904. 
Subject, Biology. Special Field, Zoology. Theeie, '* The Light-Recipient Organs of the 
Copepod Eucalanus elongatus." Professor of Biology, Occidental College. 

Charles Shattdck Fox, a.b. (Univ. of Rochester) 1891, ll.b. (Albany Law 
School) 1893, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1903. 
SuMect, Philology. Special Field, Germanic Philology. Thetie, " The Omission of the 
Auxiliaries hahen and eein in Subordinate Clauses." Instructor in Modem Languages, 
Lehigh Uniyersity. 

Howard Levi Gray, a.b. (Univ. of Rochester) 1897, a.b. (Harvard Univ.) 
1898, a.m. (ibid.) 1900. 
Subject, History. Special Field, Economic History. Thesis, " A Contribution to the Study 
of Anirlo-Saxon Settlement." Continuing his studies at London, as Edward William 
Hooper Fellow. 

Richard Mott Gummere, a.b. (Haverford Coll.) 1902, a.m. (Harva/rd Univ.) 
1904. 
Subject, Philology. Special Field. Classical Philology. Thesis, " De Variis Similitudi- 
num Generibus apud Poetas Latinos ante Aetatem Augusteam." Instructor in Latin, 
Hayerford College. 
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John Gyorot, j.u.d. (Univ. of Kolozsv&r) 1901. 

/9tt£^«c^ Philosophy. Special Fields Social Ethics. TfutU, *' Faith and Social Promss 
Frospectiye ana Rctrospectiye Social Evolution Concoiyed as Pronrssiye Faith Mani- 



festation." Instructor in New Testament Exegesis and Sociology, uniyersity of Koloza- 
y4r, Hungary. 

Charles Phillips Huse, a.b. 1904, a.m. 1905. 

SuMedt Economics. Special Field, Public Finance. TheHe, " The Financial History of 
Boston from 1822 to 1860." Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics at this Uniyersity. 

Herman Brunswick Kipper, s.b. 1904, a.m. 1905. 

SuMecU Chemistry. Special Field, Organic Chemistry. The9i%, "Ketone Substitution 
Derivatives of Orthonydroxyketones, Alkali'Insolublc Phenols." Continuing his studies 
at this Uniyersity. 

John Edwards LeBosquet, a.b. 1896, s.t.b. {Andover Theol. Seminary) 1899, 
A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1906. 
Subject, Philosophy. Special Field, Philosophy of Religion. TheHt, ** True and False in 
Miracle." Assistant in Philosophy at this University. 

Walter Lichtenstein, ph.b. (New York Univ.) 1899, a.b. (Harvard Univ.) 
1900, a.m. (ibid.) 1901. 
Subject. History. Special Field, History of Germany. Thetis "The Turkish Peril and 
tne German Reformation." Assistant in charge of European History in Uie Library of 
this University. 

Frederick William Charles Lieder, a.b. (Cornell Univ.) 1902, a.m. (ibid.) 
1903. 
Subject, Philology. Special Field, Germanic Philology. TheHt, *' Friedrich Spe : Studies 
on the Trut9 Ndchtiaal, and on the Relation between the CHUdene* Tuge^Lbuch and 
Leibniz's TModicie." Instructor in German at tliis Uniyersity. 

Dean Putnam Lockwood, a.b. 1903, a.m. 1904. 

SuMect, Philology. Special Field, Classical Philology. Thetia, " De Vita Operibusque 
Rinucci Aretud." Continuing his studies in Italy, as Parker Fellow. 

Hbnrt Noble MacCrackbn, a.b. (New York Univ.) 1900, a.m. (ibid.) 1904, 
A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1906. 
SuMect, Philoloffv. Special Field, English Philology. Thetie, ** Studies in the Life and 
Writings of John Lydgate, the Monk of Bury." Continuing his studies at Oxford, as 
John Harvard Fellow. 

William Alfred Morris, a.b. (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.) 1901 
SuMect, History. Special Field, English Historj 
Instructor in History, University of Washington. 

Edward Mueller, s.b. (Purdue Univ.) 1902, a.m. (Ha/rva/rd Univ.) 1906. 
Subject, Chemistry. Special Field, Inorganic Chemistry. TheHt, " The Atomic Weights 
of PotiMsium and Chromium." Instructor in Chemistry, Medical School of Washington 
University. 

Albert Granbbrrt Reed, a.b. ( Vanderbili Univ.) 1895, a.m. ( Yale Univ.) 
1899. 
SuMect, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. Thetia, " Jonson's Influence on 
]n on-Dramatic Poetry of the Seventeenth Century oefore 1600." Instructor in English, 



Subject, History. Special Field, English History. Theait, *' The Frankpledge System." 
y . . .'^.. rofWa; 
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There was one Doctor of Science : — 

Ebitest Likwood Walkbr, b.a.8. 1896, s.b. 1903. 

Subject, Biology. Special Fields, Medical Zoology and Bacteriology. Thetis, ** The Para- 
sitic Amoebae of the Intestinal Tract of Man and other Animals." Bacteriologist in 
chai^ of the Diagnostic Laboratory of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 

Thirty fellowships were assigned for the year 1906-07, including 
six John Harvard Fellowships without stipend. There were ten 
resident and twenty non-resident appointments. A list of the incum- 
bents follows. After the name of each fellow is given the name of 
his fellowship, the subject that he studied, and his present occupation. 
The place of study of the non-resident fellows is also indicated. 

NON-RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Waltbb EnoENB Clark, Rogers Fellow. Indie Philology. Berlin. 
Instnictor in Sanskrit, Uniyerst^ of Chicago. 

Gborob Shannon Forbbs, John Harrard Fellow. Chemistrj. Leipsic. 
Associate in Chemistry, Brjn Mawr College. 

Jambs Ford, Robert Treat Paine Fellow. Social Science. Paris, Bmssels, 
Berlin. 
Assistant in Social Ethics. Fellow for Social Research on the Sage Foundation, in oonneo- 
tion with the School for Social Workers. Fonrth-year Ghradnate student. 

Harrt Lodis Gideon, John Thornton Kirkland Fellow. Music. Paris. 
Now residing In Cambridge. 

Lbroy Albert Howland, Parker Fellow. Mathematics. Munich. 
Reappointed. Continuing his studies at Munich. 

Albxandbb Edward Hotle, Nelson Robinson Jr. Fellow. Architecture. Rome. 
Reappointed. Continuing his studies in Europe. 

Ellsworth Huntington, Edward William Hooper Fellow. G^graphy. Mil- 
ton, Mass. 
Instructor in Geography, Tale Unirersily. 

BuRRiTT Samuel Lacy, Parker Fellow. Chemistry. Carlsruhe. 
Continuing his studies at Carlsruhe. 

John Hancock McClbllan, Parker Fellow. Zoology. Berlin. 
Associate in Zodlogy, Unirersity of Illinois. 

John Tucker Murray, Edward William Hooper Fellow. English. London. 
Continuing his studies in Europe. 

Clarence Perkins, Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow. History and Govern- 
ment. London, Oxford, Paris. 
Instructor in History, Unirersity of Missouri. 

Walter James Shbpard, Rogers Fellow. History. London, Berlin. 
Instructor in History, Unirersity of Wisconsin. 

EIbndall Kerfoot Smtth, Charles Eliot Norton Fellow. Classical Archaeology. 
Athens. 
Continuing his studies at Athens, as Fellow of the American School of Classical Studies. 

Eluah Swift, John Harvard Fellow. Mathematics. Gottingen. 
Preceptor in Mathematics, Princeton Unirersi^. 

Charles Hansen Toll, John Harrai^l Fellow. Philosophy. Travelled around 
the world. 
Beappointed. (Jontinuing his studies in (xermany. 

Abbott Fatson Usher, Francis Parkman Fellow. History. Paris. 
Assistant in Economics. Fourth-year Graduate student. 

Harrt Edward Warren, Julia Amory Appleton Fellow. Architecture. Rome. 
Continuing his studies in Europe. 

Hermann Julius Weber, John Harvard Fellow. Germanic Philology. Berlin. 
Instructor in German at this Unirersity. 
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Arthur Fisher Whittbm, John Haryard Fellow. Romance Languages. Paris. 
Instmctor in Romance Langnages at this Unircraity. 

Casimir DonoLASS Zdanowicz, Harris Fellow. Romance Languages. Paris. 
Instmctor In Romance Languages, Unirersity ofWisconsin. 

RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Joseph Warren Beach, Edward Austin Fellow. English. 
Assistant Professor of English, Uniyersity of Minnesota. 

Pergt Wii^LiAMs Bridgman, John Tyndall Scholar. Physics. 
Reappointed. Fourth-year Graduate student. 

Horace Meyer Kallen, James Walker Fellow. Philosophy. 

Continuing his studies at Oxford, as Henry Bromfleld Rogers Memorial Fellow. 

Walter Wallace McLaren, Henry Lee Memorial Fellow. Economics. 
Assistant in Economics. Third-year Graduate student. 

Charles Edward Persons, Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellow. 
Economics. 
Third-year Ghraduate student. 

WiLLLAJC Oscar Scrooos, Edward Austin Fellow. History and Political Science. 
Engaged in editorial work on the Bncyclopaedift BriUnnica. 

Eugene Llotd Sheldon, South End House Fellow. Sociology. 
Engaged in newspaper work, New York Ci^. 

Ralph Edward Sheldon, Edward Austin Fellow. Zodlogy. 
Graduate student, Unirersity of Chicago. 

Alexander Mackenzie Thompson, John Harvard Fellow. Classics. 
Instmctor in Greek, Uniyersity School, Cleveland, O. 

Karl Young, Edward Austin Fellow. English. 
Continuing his studies at Paris, as Parker Fellow. 

NEW SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 

An examination of the distribution of graduate scholarships and 
fellowships for several years past will show that very few, hardly 
more than one or two a year, have been awarded to men who are 
}nst taking a bachelor's degree elsewhere than at Harvard, and who 
desire at once to enter upon graduate study. It is therefore evident 
that our beneficiary funds are of very small direct effect in aiding 
such graduates to come to the School. The reason of this is not to 
be found in the lack of such candidates or in their inferior quality, 
but in the fact that applications from men of more maturity, who 
have not infrequently spent a year in the School doing excellent 
work without aid from scholarship funds, must be given precedence 
in the distribution of scholarships not limited to particular uses. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that several years ago a 
number of graduates of other colleges registered themselves as can- 
didates for the Harvard degree of A.B. in Harvard College, where 
they, as newcomers, were often given aid from the Price Greenleaf 
Fund. It is now the practice of the College Committee on Admis- 
sion to advise such men not to enter Harvard College; and the 
Committee on Undei^raduate Scholarships has decided to reserve 
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the Price Greenleaf aid for less mature applicants. This policy 
deprives the class of men referred to of the aid that they formerly 
received and substitutes no other aid. These facts were presented 
to the Faculty in May, and a recommendation was voted that the 
Corporation be requested '*to establish twenty-five University 
Scholarships in the Graduate School of Arts and Science^, to be 
given by preference to Seniors of high standing in Harvard and in 
other colleges, regard being had in the assignment of these scholar* 
«bip8 to the geographical distribution of the beneficiaries." These 
twenty-five scholarships were instituted by the Corporation on May 
97, and six of them were filled. It is believed that they will prove 
y^ry useful in coming years. 

Three new fellowships were established in the School near the 
dose of the year. The Willard Scholarship (ranked as a fellowship) 
established, with a stipend of $450, from the bequest of John 
Bartlett, Esq., late of Cambridge, is ^< to be assigned each year to 
a person who has attained an established position as a teacher in a 
college or secondary school, or as a superintendent of schools, and 
intends to return to educational service after his residence in the 
University, preference to be given to teachers of literature and to 
graduates of Harvard College." The South End House Fellowship 
in Social Education, with an income for 1907-08 of $600 guaranteed 
by the South End House Association, is to be administered by the 
IHvision of Education in consultation with the Secretary of the Socii^l 
Edncation Club and with the Head of the South End House, where 
the incumbent shall be in residence. Finally an anonymous friend of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology has 
given the sum of $600 to maintain a fellowship in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 1907-08, the incumb^it to 
be required to pursue lines of research in Central American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology approved by the Division of Anthropology. 

ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 

A communication was received in December from the Association 
of American Universities, suggesting that the several Universities 
constituting that Association should agree upon a uniform practice 
in the assignment of fellowships and scholarships for Graduate stu- 
dents. It was not intended under the proposed uniform practice to 
prevent a candidate from applying to more than one university, or 
to interfere in any way with .his free choice among several scholar- 
ships that might be offered him by different universities, but to do 
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away with the practice that has been felt objectionable in some 
quarters whereby a candidate who has been offered a scholarship of 
a certain value in one university tries at a later date to secure a 
more valuable scholarship in another university. After the proposed 
plan had been considered by the Committee on Fellowships and other 
Aids for Graduates, it was recommended to the Faculty that the 
latest date for receiving applications for Graduate scholarships and 
fellowships should be made uniform in all the universities concerned ; 
that the date of appointment should likewise be as nearly uniform 
as possible, about April 1 ; that lists of candidates appointed to 
scholarships in each university should then be sent to all the other 
universities in the Association ; and that later, revised lists, contain- 
ing the names of appointees who have accepted their appointments, 
should be similarly distributed. 

In the practical application of this plan, it was evidently desirable 
to reduce to the shortest period possible the interval between the last 
date of receiving applications and the date of action by the Faculty. 
For some years past this interval has been from forty to fifty days ; 
prior to 1899 it was two months or more. Last year it was reduced 
to nineteen days, the saving of time being accomplished chiefly by 
notifying the several Divisions of the Faculty beforehand of the date 
on which the application papers would be sent them for considera- 
tion, so that the Division meetings could be held immediately after 
the receipt of the papers. In this way only five days were found 
necessary for action on the application papers by the Division com- 
mittees ; the following week proved sufficient for the action of the 
Committee on Fellowships and other Aids for Graduates in assigning 
the available fellowships and scholarships to the candidates recom- 
mended by the Division committees; and in the next week the 
assignment proposed by the Committee was adopted by the Faculty. 
The proposed plan was thus shown to be practicable as far as Harvard 
was concerned. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES. 

The requirements for the degree of A.M., for a thoroughly quali- 
fied candidate, and always subject to the minimum requirement of at 
least one full year of residence, are as a rule four advanced courses 
of study suitably related and completed with distinction. This 
practically means that if a candidate receives a grade of C or lower 
in any course or half-course, he fails to be recommended for a 
degree. The usual practice of such candidates has been to present 
themselves again for further study, and thus to complete their record. 
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It has, however, recently happened that a number of unsaccessful 
candidates have petitioned to be allowed to make up their deficiency 
by studying in absentia and presenting themselves here only for 
reexamination in the course in which the deficiency has occurred. 
After careful consideration of a number of these cases the Adminis- 
trative Board voted : — 

^'That a student who has failed in a course for the A.M. degree 
shall not ordinarily be allowed to make up his deficiency by examina- 
tion or by the substitution of a thesis for an examination." 

Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. are required to devote at least 
two years to advanced work approved by the appropriate Division of 
the Faculty. Many candidates for the doctorate are, during part 
of their candidacy, appointed as Austin Teaching Fellows, and as 
such they are allowed to devote not more than half their time to 
advanced study or research. It is true that some of these men 
attain marks in this half or less of their time in as many as four 
advanced courses of study with high credit; but inasmuch as the 
work of a candidate for the doctorate is to be measured in time and 
not in courses, it follows that, however many courses he may carry 
on, an Austin Teaching FeUow can ordinarily be credited with only 
half a year towards his doctorate for each year in which he holds his 
fellowship. In view of this the Administrative Board voted : — 

** That no Austin Teaching FeUow or assistant shall ordinarily be 
given credit for full residence. 

'^That assistants who give not more than six hours a week to 
assisting be ordinarily allowed to count the whole year toward the 
time requirement for tiie Ph.D." 

The Board considered the subject with particular reference to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; but it is obvious that the same 
principles hold good as respects the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Master of Science, and Doctor of Science, since in the case of each 
the requirement of residence and study is made in terms of full years 
and not of courses. 

An advantageous rearrangement of the Catalogue statements 
regarding the requirements for degrees and certain other matters 
was made last year. 
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THE ENTITY OF THE SCHOOL. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is peculiar among our 
graduate schools in that its students are scattered through many 
Departments of the Faculty. They cannot be housed together in the 
pursuit of their studies, as is so conveniently the case with students 
in the Law, Medical, and Divinity Schools ; they have at present no 
natural reason for coming together, and they are all so busy that no 
artificial reason suffices to assemble them. As a result our students 
are largely unacquainted with each other, outside of the several 
departments ; they never see themselves in a body ; they are lost in 
the undergraduate crowd ; they gain no impression of the personal 
and numerical strength of the School, such as is made daily on 
students in the Law and Medical Schools by the visible concourse of 
their own members. It is of course recognized that the greatest 
strength of the School lies in the opportunities that it affords for 
advanced study in close association with the teachers of our various 
departments, and that the development of these departments as such 
is thoroughly cared for by the departmental committees. But it 
ought to be recognized more than is the case to-day that material 
advantage would come to the School if its officers and students had 
more frequent occasion to be impressed with the School as an entity ; 
hence every influence which may contribute to impressing the entity 
of the School upon the University public should be cultivated. 
Some of these influences may be here specified. 

On the part of the students themselves there has been for some 
years a Graduate Club, which has held meetings about once a month. 
The Club certainly has performed a useful purpose, but even since 
its meetings have been held in Brooks House or in the common room 
of Conant Hall, instead of in the very limited space offered by the 
room of a member, it has not been successful in enlisting a majority 
of the students in the School as Club members ; and it has not yet 
led to so natural a result as the formation of a permanent associa- 
tion of the members of the School. Hence, while the School un- 
doubtedly possesses many individual elements of strength, it does 
not yet possess the strength which comes of union. 

The reservation of Conant Hall for Graduate Students has been 
eminently successful. Not only has the Hall been filled with Grad- 
uate Students for the past year, but before the end of March all the 
rooms but three were bespoken for the present year, and it was 
necessary to disappoint many late applicants. The attractive com- 
mon room has been much enjoyed, not only by the occupants of the 
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Hall, but also by yarioas clubs and conferences of which the greater 
number of members were Graduates. It would thus appear that a 
natural segregation of Graduate Students would take place, if special 
dormitories were assigned to them; especially if the rooms were 
simply furnished so that they could be rented at moderate prices, 
ready for immediate occupation. If a lai^e dormitory of this kind 
were built near Ck>nant Hall, it would establish that district of 
Cambridge as the centre of Graduate residence. Of even greater 
attractiveness would be a Graduate refectory, situated in the same 
district or between it and the College Yard, where some three 
hundred men could conveniently have their meals together. This 
would bring a majority of the School into a natural and visible 
relation three times a day; if a reading room could be added, so 
much the better. For the present the establishment of such a 
refectory might draw away students who could be ill spared from 
Memorial and Randall Halls, but with the increase in numbers that 
difficulty will disappear. 

In order to give fuller consideration to these and other questions 
of general import, it was requested that a committee to visit the 
School should be appointed by the Overseers. This was done. Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin being named as chairman. A meeting of 
the Committee, represented by four of its members, and of a number 
of professors interested in graduate teaching was held in the office of 
the School on April 5, and Conant Hall was visited. 

The annual reception for the students of the School for the current 
year was held on Thursday evening, October 8, in the Faculty Room. 
Addresses were made by Professor George H. Palmer, on ^' Specializ- 
ation," and by Professor Sabine. Professor Paul Clemen, Visiting 
Professor of German Art, Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of the University 
of Berlin, and President Eliot also spoke. 

W. M. DAVIS, Acting Dean. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

To THE PrBSIDBNT OF THE UnIVEBSITT : 

Sm, — As Dean of the Divinity School I have the honor to present 
the following report for the year 1906-07. 

Professor Peabody's resignation as Dean of the School was deeply 
regretted by both Facalty and students. During his years of service 
the School passed through exceptional changes in Faculty and cur- 
riculum, and, in the readjustments which were required by these 
changes, Professor Peabody's wisdom and tact were of utmost value. 
Moreover, his eminence as writer and speaker, and the esteem in 
which he is held by members of aU denominations, have done much 
to recommend the School to the larger constituency which its non- 
denominational character naturally seeks. It is fortunate that, 
notwithstanding the increasing demands of his work in Sociology, 
Professor Peabody still retains his connection with the School, to aid 
the Faculty by his counsel and the students by his wise and inspiring 
instruction. 

The instruction offered by the School during the past year was 
materially diminished by the absence during the entire year of Pro- 
fessors Emerton and Lyon, and during the second half-year of 
Professor E. C. Moore. Professor Emerton spent his Sabbafic year 
abroad, and Professor Lyon was Director of the American School in 
Palestine. Professor E. C. Moore visited China as a representative 
of the American Board of Conmiissioners for Foreign Missions. 
That a member of our Faculty should have been selected for so 
important a mission by the American Board, and should also have 
given theological instruction in the Yale Divinity School, as weU as 
at Harvard, during the first half-year, is a striking indication both 
of the clearer recognition of the character of our School, and also of 
changing theological and ecclesiastical conditions in New England. 

At the b^inning of the academic year it was hoped that this report 
would chronicle an even more noteworthy sign of change in the same 
direction by recording the successful issue of negotiations then pend- 
ing for the removal of Andover Theological Seminary to Cambridge. 
Although these negotiations are now at a standstill, it is understood 
that the project has not been abandoned by the Trustees of Andover, 
and there is still reason to hope for the enlargement of theological 
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instruction and the fellowship between teachers and students of both 
Schools which would result from such neighborly cooperation. 

During the discussion aroused by this proposition for removal, it 
iq[>peared that opinions widely prevail to the effect that our School 
trains theological scholars rather than parish ministers, that, indeed, 
many of its graduates never enter the ministry at all, and that, not- 
withstanding its non-denominational character, nearly all of its stu- 
dents who do enter the ministry are called to Unitarian pulpits. An 
examination made by the Secretary of the Faculty into the profes- 
sional history of the students of the School during the past ten years, 
shows that of the 49 students who have received our degree, 36 are 
now in charge of parishes, 3 are ordained ministers temporarily with- 
out settlement, 4 are teachers in theological positions, 2 are engaged 
in philanthropic work, 2 are still students, 1 is unaccounted for, and 
only 1 is in an occupation unrelated to the work of the ministry. Of 
the 180 who have been students at the School but have not taken 
our degree, either because they have received the degree of A.M. or 
Ph.D., or have done less than full work, 114 are now in charge of 
parishes, 6 are teachers in theological, and 26 in general educational 
positions, 7 are ministers at present without settlement, 7 are still 
students, 3 have entered philanthropic work, 4 are unaccounted for, 
and 13 have entered unrelated occupations. Of the students who 
have received the degree of the School and entered the active minis- 
try, 65% were called to Unitarian pulpits and 35% to churches of 
other denominations. Of those connected with the School but not 
receiving our degree, 38% were called to Unitarian churches and 62% 
to churches of other denominations. This investigation shows, there- 
fore, that students of the School do become parish ministers, and 
that their distribution among twelve different denominations is what 
might be expected in the case of a non-denominational school. 

In response to an invitation from the Trustee of the Lowell 
Institute, our Faculty arranged a course of lectures upon CuiTcnt 
Problems in Theology, which were delivered in King's Chapel. This 
may have suggested to the Proprietors of King's Chapel the arrange- 
ment which has since been made by which our Faculty has been given 
the responsibility of approving the selection of new members of the 
Board of Trustees, in whose hands the property of the Chapel has 
been placed, and in certain contingencies of removing the Trustees 
and appointing others in their stead. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, members of the Faculty have received an invitation, which has 
been gladly accepted, to cooperate with the minister of King's Chapel 
in the Sunday afternoon preaching services of the present winter. 
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The 40 students enrolled in the year 1906-07 were distributed as 
follows : — 

Resident Graduates 13 

Senior Class 8 

Middle Class 6 

Jnnior Class 9 

Special Students . 4 

Total 40 

Twenty-nine colleges were represented as follows : — 

Aberystwyth College, Wales . I University of Michigan .... 

Amherst College 1 Middlebury College 

Brown University 2 University of North Carolina . 

University of Buffalo .... 1 Ohio Wesleyan University . . 

University of Calif omia ... 2 Oxford University, England . , 

Central College 1 University of Rochester . . , 

College of Charleston .... 1 University of South California 

Colgate University 1 Tufts College 

Cornell University I Union College, Ky 

Dartmouth College 8 Yanderbilt University .... 

De Pauw University 1 Williams College 

Dickinson College 1 University of Wooster .... 

Drake University 1 Yale University 

Harvard University 13 46 

Kansas Wesleyan University . 1 Counted more than once ... 8 
Kolozsv&r University, Hungary 1 87 

Thirteen theological seminaries were represented as follows : — 

Andover Theological Seminary 2 

Bangor Theological Seminary 2 

Berkeley Bible Seminary 1 

Boston University 2 

Concordia Theological Seminary 1 

Harvard University 8 

Theological School of Kolozsv&r, Hungary 1 

Manchester College, England 1 

Nashotah House 1 

Newton Theological Institution 2 

Pacific Theological Seminary 1 

Rochester Theological Seminary 1 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminaiy 1 

19 
Counted more than once 1 

18 

The interchange of instruction between the Faculty of the School 
and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences indicates the extent of the 
contribution made by the Divinity School to the general work of the 
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University. This interchange between the two Faculties in 1906-07 
was as follows : — 

Divinity students taking courses offered by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, 1906-07 : — 

Semitic S elections. 

English 1 ** 

German 1 *« 

Economics 14 ^' 

Philosophy 25 " 

Social Ethics '. 11 ** 

Mnsic _1 " 

56 

Non-Divinity students electing courses offered by the Divinity 
School, 1906-07 : — 

Old Testament 19 elections. 

New Testament 11 

Church History 41 

History of Religions 58 

Theology S 

Ethics 170 

302 

Seven members of the School received the degree of S.T.B,, five 
the degree of A.M., and two the degree of Ph.D. 

The degree of A.M. was also conferred upon one person for work 
done in the Divinity School in 1905-06. 

The report of last year's Summer School is distinctly encouraging. 
In accordance with the arrangement entered upon two years ago, the 
lectures were devoted to the problems of Social Ethics. The attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous session of the School, except 
the first, and the interest of the students was well maintained. That 
108 persons, the great majority of whom were in charge of parishes, 
should have been willing to devote vacation time, at considerable 
expense, to lectures of academic character shows that the ideal of a 
learned ministry is still persuasive. 

The nine sessions of the School have had the following record of 
attendance : — 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


1899 . . . . 


.... 96 


9 


106 


1900 . . . . 


.... 62 


2 


64 


1901 . . . . 


.... 84 


5 


89 


1902 . . . . 


.... 74 


4 


78 


1903 . . . . 


.... 64 


4 


68 


1904 ... . 


.... 46 


1 


47 


1906 ... . 


.... 64 


7 


61 


1906 ... . 


.... 69 


9 


68 


1907 . . . . 


.... 92 


11 


103 




611 


62 


663 
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The distribution by denominatioii, in the case of ministers attend- 
ing in the nine years, was as follows : — 
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1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



162 



76 



118 



66 



41 



21 



17 



64 



11 



The following is a list of the Courses of Instruction offered in the 
School in the year 1906-07. With each course is a statement of the 
number of students electing it from the Divinity School, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, the Medical School, and Radcliffe College. A list of the 
lectures of the Sunmier School and a list of the lectures delivered 
by the Faculty in the Lowell Institute course in King's Chapel are 
appended to the list of regular courses. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 

Professor G. F. Moorb. — Eight lectures. First half-year. (Not counted for 
a degree.) 2 Dir. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. Dr. Hatnbs. — Hebrew. Morphology. Explanation of parts of Genesis 

and of the Book of Psalms. 8 Coi. 

2. Professor Tot. — Hebrew (second course). — Syntax. Interpretation of 

parts of the Prophets and the Poetical Books. Text-criticism. 

1 DiT., 1 Col. 

4. Professor G. F. Moorb. — EQstory of Israel, political and social, till the 

capture of Jerusalem by the Romans. 6 DIt., 9 Col. 

5. Professor G. F. Moorb. — mstory of Jewish Literature from the earliest 

times to 200 a.d. 5 j^j^,^ g Col. 
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6. Professor Tot. — Histoiy of the Hebrew Beligioii, with comparison of other 

Semitic religions. 7 Dir., 1 Or., 1 Col. 

7. Dr. Hatnics. — Assyrian. 1 Col. 

SO. Research courses. The instructors' will arrange and supervise for any 
properly prepared student a line of special study on such topic as may be 
agreed on. 1 Dir. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

2. Professor Ropbs. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. Fir$t 
hcUfy/ear: The origin and early history of the New Testament writings. 
Second half-year: The teaching of Jesus Christ, and the theological and 
ethical ideas of the New Testament writers. 

As full course, 6 Div., 2 Gr., 6 Col. As half-course, 2 DIt. 

6 ^hf. Professor Ropbs. — The Gospel and Epistles of John. Selected portions. 

ffalf-covrse. 2 Dir. 

7 *hf. Professor Ropbs. — The Apostolic Age. Study of the Acts of the Apos- 

tles, ffalf-course. 4 Div., 1 Rad. 

8. Professor Ropbs. — The Epistles of Paul. Selected portions. 

2 DiT., 2 Rad. 

15 *A/. Professor Fbhn. — The Theological Method of Jesus and Paul. Half- 
course. 8 Dir. 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

^^hf. Professor E. C. Moorb. — The Church since the Reformation. IFalf' 
course. 4 Div., 41 Col. 

10 ^hf. Professor Platnbr (Andover Theological Seminary) . — Christian Insti- 
tutions, historically and comparatively considered. 7 Div. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

1 ^hf. Professor G. F. Moore. — Introduction to the Study of Religions. Half- 
course. 9 Div., 3 Gr., 9 Col., 1 Sc. 

2. Professor G. F. Moorb. — History of Religions in Outline. 

As full course, 4 Div., 8 Gr., 36 Col., 1 Med. As half-course, 3 Div. 

THEOLOGY. 

1 *V- Professor Fbhw. — Theism. JffcUf-eourse. 9 Div., 1 Gr., 1 Col. 

2*hf. Professor Fbmk. — Outlines of Systematic Theology. Half -course. 

12 Div. 

8 »V- Professor Fbnn. — New England Theology. Half-course. 8 Div. 

5'^. Professor Fbnn. — The History and Philosophy of Christian Mysticism. 
Hdlf-cowrse. 8 Div. 

6 *A/. Professor E. C. Moorb. — The History of Christian Thought since Kant, 
including a discussion of the present state and tendencies of theological 
thought. Half course. 8 Div., 2 Gr., 4 Col. 
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ETHICS. 

1. Professor Pbabodt, assisted by Dr. Rogers. — Social Ethics. — The Prob- 

lems of Poor Belief, the Family, Temperance, and various phases of the 
Labor Question, in the light of ethical theory. — Lectures, special re- 
searches, and prescribed reading. 

As full course, 8 Div., 6 Gr., 157 Col. As half-course, 4 Diy. 

20a. Professor Pbabodt. — Seminary of Social Ethics. — Subject for the year: 
Christian Ethics and Modem Life. 

As full course, 16 DIt., S Gr., 1 Rad. As half-course, 1 Div. 

20h. Professor Pbabodt. — The instructor directs special researches of com- 
petent students in the Ethics of the Social Questions. 

2 Div., 1 Gr., 1 Col., 1 Bad. 

HOMILETICS AND PASTOBAL CABE. 

1 *A/. Professor Pbabodt. — Preaching and the Conduct of Worship. Ifalf' 

course. 9 Div. 

2. Professors Pbabodt, E. C. Moorb, and Fekn. — Preaching. Each student 

prepares eight sermons during the year, of which some are preached 
before the class and criticized by students and instructor [in Appleton 
Chapel], and the rest are criticized by the instructor privately. Students 
in this course should already have taken Homiletics 1 or its equivalent. 
The course may be taken a second year with the permission of the in- 
structors and may be entered at the beginning of the second half-year. 

As full course, 12 Div. As half-course, 4 Div. 

ELOCUTION. 

1. Mr. WiLLARD. — Voice Training and the Elements of Form in Speaking. 
Preparatory to Course 2. (Not counted for a degree.) 6 Div. 

2 hf. Asst. Professor Wiictbr and Mr. Willabd. — Sermon Delivery, Scripture 

Beading, Oral Discussion. Half-count. 10 Div. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

President C. W. Eliot. — One lecture : Introductory address. 

Professor F. G. Pbabodt. — Six lectures : The Approach to the Social Question. 

Professor L. B. Paton. — Three lectures: The Sociological Uses of the Old 
Testament. 

Professor J. H. Bopbs. — Three lectures: The Application of New Testament 
Teaching to Sociology. 

Professor Shailbr Mathews. — Eight lectures : The Social Content of Christian 
Doctrine. 

Professor F. W. Taussig. — Three lectures: Some Fundamental Questions as 
to Private Property and Socialism. 
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Professor C. J. Bullock. — Three lectures : The Ministry and the Labor Qnes- 
tion. 

Professor Josiah Rotcb. — Four lectures : Loyalty as an Ethical Principle. 

Professor J. B. Ames. — Two lectures : Marriage and Divorce from the Lawyer's 
Point of View. 

Professor Jbsbmiah Smith. — Two lectures : Legal Aspects of the Labor Question. 

Mr. R. A. Woods. — Four lectures : Women and Children in Industrial Life. 

Dr. J. R. Brackbtt. — Four lectures : Leading Principles of Scientific Charity. 

Dr. D. C. Rogers. — Two lectures : Problems in Criminology. 

KING'S CHAPEL LECTURES. 

Professor F. Q. Peabodt. — Two lectures: The Study of Theology and the 
Preaching of Religion. 

Professor G. F. Moorb. — Three lectures : Foreign Influences on the Religion 
of Israel. 

Professor C. H. Toy. — Two lectures : The Present State of Old Testament 
Criticism. 

Professor E. C. Moorb. — Two lectures: The Absoluteness of Christianity and 
the History of Religion. 

Professor W. W. Fbnn. — Two lectures : The Authority Concept in Christianity. 

Professor J. H. Ropes. — Two lectures : The Historical Criticism of the Gospels. 

The Librarian of the School reports as follows on the condition of 
the Library for the year ending July 31, 1907. There were added to 
the Library 344 volumes and 10 pamphlets by purchase, 229 volumes 
and 159 pamphlets by gift. August 1, 1907, there were in the Library 
36,360 volumes and 9,505 pamphlets. During the year 1,141 titles 
were catalogued in the author catal(^ue and 381 titles in the subject 
catalogue. There were borrowed from the stack for home use 1,155 
volumes, from the stack for hall use 557 volumes, from the reserved 
books for overnight use 486 volumes. 

It is a pleasure to record the placing upon the walls of our Chapel 
of tablets in memory of Henry Ware, Jr., and of Theodore Parker. 
It is happily significant of the spirit of the School that it should thus 
simultaneously honor two men who, in the second quarter of the last 
century, represented contrasted tendencies in the religious thought of 
New England. These tablets, with the others which dignify and 
beautify our Chapel, are among the noblest educative agencies of the 
School. 

W. W. FENN, Dewn. 
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Departments of Otology and Laryngology, and two rooms here will 
be assigned to the course on surgical bandaging. Two large tanks 
have been built in the animal room. 

Building C. — In Building C, the animal rooms and cabins have 
been asphalted to make them water tight. In the chemical wing a 
distilling apparatus has been installed, and private laboratories have 
been fitted up for Professors Folin and Christian and for the assis- 
tants in the Department of Theory and Practice. 

Building D. — In Building D, six unfinished rooms have been 
equipped as research laboratories. 

Building E. — In Building E, a library has been fitted up for the 
Surgical Department, and it is proposed to carry a staircase from the 
top floor to the roof. The floors of the animal rooms in this building 
have been asphalted. 

In addition to these details a great deal of carpentering and engi- 
neering work has been done in order to fit up the private rooms and 
general laboratories in the various buildings, as they were only 
partially equipped when the buildings were first occupied. 

An automobile and carriage shelter is in process of construction 
behind Building D, and the roadway has been continued behind 
Building B to connect with Van Dyke Street. The bank behind 
this building has been graded and planted with shrubs. Shrubs also 
have been planted at the comers of the wings of each building and at 
the comer of Van Dyke Street and Huntington Avenue. Van Dyke 
Street in front of Building A has been widened from twelve to 
sixteen feet. 

Libraries. — During the past year the libraries of the various 
departments of the School have been placed under the general 
direction of a CJommittee on Library. This has promoted economy 
in the purchase of periodicals and books, and uniformity in adminis- 
tration. Librarians have been appointed for the buildings in which 
the library room is used in common. In addition to their routine 
library work the librarians also act as secretaries to the heads of 
departments. Two of the libraries have been named, — one, the 
" Anatomical Library," and the other, the " Bowditch Library." 

The total number of books, bound periodicals, and society publi- 
cations was, July 31, 1907, 12,788; and of pamphlets, 23,820. 

Anatomy. — Professor Dwight has devoted much time to the 
arrangement in the Museum of the specimens of general osteology 
and to those of variations of bones. 

During the past year much use has been made of the X-ray in the 
study of variations. Many hands and feet were X-rayed, and subse- 
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quently carefully examined to investigate the relations of the skia- 
graph to actual conditions. Two bodies with persistent stylo-hyoid 
bars, which had become more or less ossified (one nearly completely), 
were recognized and X-rayed before dissection was finished. It is 
thought that this has not been done before. 

Dr. John Warren, in the intervals of teaching and executive duties, 
has added to his series of models showing the development of the 
paraphysis and of the pineal r^on. He has completed the models 
of lacerta murilis and of chrysemis marginata. 

The following publications have been issued : — 

The description of the skeleton, including the joints, and that of the 
gastro-pulmonaiy system and of the accessory organs of nutrition. By 
Professor Thomas Dwight. Human Anatomy, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Referat fiber die anatomische Literatur Amerikas fiir die Jahre 1902-3-4. 
By Dr. John Warren. Ergebnisse der Anatamie und Entwickelungsge- 
schichte, 1906, Bd. XV, 1906. 

The examination and the surgery of the upper end of the oesophagus. 
By Dr. H. P. Mosher. Publications of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1907. 

The following papers represent work done under the auspices of 
the Department of Anatomy : — 

The cause of so-called habitual lateral curvature of the spine. By Dr. 
Max Bohm. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 166, No. 21, 
November 22, 1906. 

The so-called «♦ Ochsner Muscle'' of the duodenum. By Dr. Walter 
M. BooTHBT. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 157, No. 3, 
July 18, 1907, pp. 80-81. 

Comparative Anatomy. — Work in Comparative Anatomy proper 
has been initiated as a consequence of the appointment of Dr. 
Leonard W. Williams as Instructor in Comparative Anatomy, dating 
from the mid-year. A plan for a collection of comparative anatomi- 
cal preparations has been formulated. For the embryological col- 
lection twenty-two types of vertebrates have been selected. It ia 
proposed to make a series of preparations illustrating the adult 
anatomy of these twenty-two types. Upon this special work Dr. 
Williams has been steadily engaged, and a satisfactory beginning 
has already been accomplished. The specimens will be placed in 
cabinets in the hallway adjoining the rooms used for the elementary 
work, so that they can be readily examined by the students on their 
way to and from the laboratory. Much care has been used in draw- 
ing up the scheme for these new collections and we are specially - 
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indebted to Professor C. F. W. McClure for valuable advice in regard 
to the best methods. The work has been so arranged that the prep- 
arations which are now making will be chiefly such as will be helpful 
in connection with the instruction for the first-year medical students. 
It is expected that the collection will steadily grow and become with 
each year of greater value, not only to this department, but to all the 
other laboratories in the School. 

A most important advantage is the establishment of the anatomical 
library, for the common use of the Departments of Anatomy and 
Comparative Anatomy. The books beflonging to the Scfhool and 
pertaining to these two departments have been brought together. 
A considerable number of journals, text-books, scientific memoirs, 
and a collection of some eight thousand pamphlets have been depos- 
ited in the library by Professor Minot. Thirty-nine journals are now 
subscribed for by the School and placed regularly in this library. 
The advantage for both the students and instructors of the new 
library can hardly be overestimated. 

Sixty-nine new series have been added to the embryological collec- 
tion during the year. There has also been received an exceptionally 
fine set of series of sections of Axoloth eggs, specially prepared for 
the permanent collection by Mr. J. W. Jenkinson of Oxford, Eng- 
land. They illustrate the maturation, impregnation, and early seg- 
mentation stages, and strengthen the collection where it is weakest. 

Dr. R. J. Terry, Professor of Anatomy at Washington University, 
St. Louis, on leave of absence for a year, took a Teaching Fellowship. 
His work both in teaching and in research proved extremely valuable. 
He contributed many suggestions for the improvement of the instruc- 
tion, and practically completed three original investigations. The 
first and most extended was on the development of the pineal region 
of the brain in teleosts ; the second, on the neuroglia in fishes ; the 
third, on the embryonic skull of the cat, based on a fine model pre- 
pared according to Bom's wax plate method under Dr. Terry's 
direction by three first-year students, G. D. Cutler, I. Grerber, and 
R. D. Leonard. 

The following publications have been issued : — 

The segmental flexures of the notochord. By Professor C. S. Minot. 
Anatomical Becord, Vol. I, pp. 42-^0. 

The problem of age, growth, and death. Based on lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, March, 1907. By Professor C. S. Minot. Published 
in Popular Science Monthly, 

A neuroglia syncytium in Batrachus (Opsanus tau). By Professor 
R. J. Terry. Anat, Anzeiger, Vol. XXXI, pp. 27-30. 
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The stomach of the lobster and the food of larval lobsters. By Dr. 
L. W. Williams. Report of the Corrvmissioners of Inland Fisheries of 
Rhode Island, 1907, pp. 163-180, 9 pis. 

A list of Rhode Island Copepoda, Phyllopoda, and Ostracoda, with new 
species of Copepoda. By Dr. L. W. WnxiAMS. Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Fisheries of Rhode Island, 1907, pp. 69-79, 3 pis. 

The structure of cilia, especially in Grastropod Molluscs. By Dr. 
L. W. WiLUAMS. American Naturalist, Vol. XLI, 1907, pp. 646-661, 
2 figs. 

The significance of the grasping antennae of Harpacticord Copepods. 
By Dr. L. W. Wiluams. Science, Vol. XXV, 1907, pp. 226-226. 

Physiology. — During the past year several changes were made 
in the teaching of Physiology. The laboratory experiments were 
rearranged in such order that the student learns first of what activity 
an organ or tissue is capable, next how certain factors condition or 
modify that acti^ity, and finally what may be the effect of the activity. 
Where possible, experiments combining physiological training and 
the use of instruments valuable for clinical investigation were intro- 
duced. The course was also modified so as to give students extra 
time for reading, for the repetition of experiments not properly per- 
formed, and for special work. In the rearrangement of the instruc- 
tion the Department of Biological Chemistry was consulted, and, so 
far as possible, the courses in Physiology and in Biological Chemistry 
were coordinated. 

Numerous investigations have been carried on in the laboratory 
during the year, and the following have been completed by members 
of the department : — 

The motor activities of the stomach and small intestine after splanchnic 
and vagus section. By Professor W. B. Cannon. American Journal of 
Physiology, 1906, Vol. XVII, pp. 429-442. 

Oesophageal peristalsis after bilateral vagotomy. By Professor W. B. 
Cannon. American Journal of Physiology, 1907, Vol. XIX, pp. 436-444. 

Physiologic observations on experimentally produced ileus. By Pro- 
fessor W. B. Cannon and Dr. F. T. Murphy. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1907, Vol. XLIX, pp. 840-843. 

A research on the acid control of the pylorus. By Professor W. B. 
Cannon. Is ready for publication. 

Gastric peristalsis in rabbits under normal and some experimental 
conditions. By Dr. John Auer. American Journal of Physiology, 1907, 
Vol. XVni, pp. 847-361. 

Two papers on a quantitative study of faradic stimulation. By Dr. 
E. G. Martin. Are ready for publication. 
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Comparative Physiology. — Informal lectures and demonstrationB 
given weekly by Professor Porter duiing November, December, and 
January, were doubled by the request of students. Numerous in- 
vestigations have been carried on and material collected for future 
study. 

A number of improvements have been made in the design of the 
kymograph and certain other apparatus employed in teaching and 
research. 

Dr. Frederick Haven Pratt, with Professor Porter, has developed 
a method for the study of the vasomotor relations of peripheral areas. 

With this method, it has been discovered that any considerable 
change in the general blood pressure produces a compensatory change 
in the diameter of the peripheral vessels. 

The following investigations have been published : — 

The effect of injuries of the brain on the vasomotor centre. By W. T. 

Porter and T. A. Storey. T?ie American Journal of Physiology, 1907, 

Vol. XVm, pp. 181-199. 

The effect of uniform afferent impulses upon the blood pressure at 
different levels. By W. T. Porter. The American Journal of Physi- 
ology, 1907, Vol. XX. (This paper was read before the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Physiologists, held at Heidelberg, August 13 to 16.) 

Relation of afferent impulses to vasomotor fatigue. By H. K. Marks 
and J. B. Swift. The American Journal of Physiology , 1907, Vol. XX. 

Further data regarding the condition of the vasomotor neurons in 
«« shock." By W. T. Porter and W. C. Quucby. The American Jour- 
nal of Physiology, 1907, Vol. XX. 

Vasomotor relations. By W. T. Porter. A lecture delivered before 
the Harvey Society in New York and published by them in their annual 
volume. 

Biological Chemistry. — During the past year the Department of 
Biological Chemistry has made further additions to its equipment 
of apparatus and chemicals, but still greatly needs numerous appli- 
ances and chemical preparations. In several cases, however, it has 
been possible temporarily to supply needed apparatus from the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of Harvard College, and with this aid the work of the 
department has proceeded without material delays. 

The laboratory instruction in the regular first-year course in Bio- 
logical Chemistry has been extended along the lines already pursued ; 
in addition, certain experiments in metabolism have been added to 
the regular work of the students, thereby supplementing the lectures 
much more efficiently than heretofore. These advantageous additions 
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to the coarse have been made possible by the fact that first-year sta- 
dents now devote aU their time in the afternoons, from Monday to 
Friday inclusive during the second half-year, to the work of this 
course. Several first-year students, already possessed of extensive 
chemical training, have been able to devote a part of their time to 
work of a special nature. 

The following papers have been published : — 

On the occurrence of oxidative ferments in a melanotic tumor of the 
liver. By Cakl L. Alsberg. The Journal of Medical Research^ 1907, 
Vol. XVI, No. I, p. 117. 

tjber die Hydrolyse der Proteine Mittels verdHnnter Schwefelsaure. 
By P. A. Levene and C. L. Alsberg. Biochemische ZeUachrifl, 1907, 
Vol. IV, p. 812. 

Concerning the excretion of phosphoric acid during experimental 
acidosis in rabbits. By R. Frrz, C. L. Alsberg, and L. J. Henderson. 
American Journal of Physiology, 1907, Vol. XVIII, No. II, p. 113. 

Concerning the neutrality of protoplasm. By L. J. Henderson and 
O. F. Black. American Journal of Physiology, 1907, Vol. XVIII, No. m, 
p. 260. 

The preservation of neutrality in culture media with the aid of phos- 
phates. By L. J. Henderson and H. B. Webster. The Journal of 
Medical Research, 1907, Vol. XVI, No. I, p. 1. 

Concerning the adiabatic determination of the heats of combustion of 
organic substances, especially sugar and benzol. By T. W. Richards, 
L. J. Henderson, and H. L. Frevert. Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1907, Vol. XLII, No. 21, p. 673. 

Concerning position, isomerism, and heats of combustion. By L. J. 
Henderson. Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1907, Vol. XLH, No. 24, p. 689. 

A clinical method for determining the alkalinity of the blood. By 
Herman M. Adler. The Americari JoumcU of Physiology, 1907, Vol. 
XIX, No. I, p. 1 ; The Journal of the American Medical Association, 1907, 
Vol. XLIX, p. 461. 

The cause of infantile atrophy. Deduced from a study of secretin in 
normal and atrophic infants. By A. H. Wentworth. The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 1907, Vol. XLIX, p. 204. 

Concerning glycolysis. By G. W. Hall. The American Journal of 
Physiology, 1907, Vol. XVm, No. HI, p. 283. 

The following unpublished investigations have been concluded : — 
The influence of change of temperature on the alkalinity of the blood. 
By L. J. Henderson and O. F. Black. 
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A method for the direct detennioation of heats of reaction. By L. J. 
HENDERSON and C. T. Ryder. 

A methpd for the determination of acetacetic acid. By O. F. Blac^. 

Metabolism after castration. By F. H. McOruddbn. 

Bacteriology. — The following papers have beeo, published during 
the year : — 

Zur schnellen Darstellung der Negrischen Korperchen. By Dr. Lavg- 
dom; ^'rothingham. Zeiischrifi fur Tiermedizin, 1907, Vol. II, p. 878. 

The methods for testing the indol reaction. The cholera-red reaction 
and the indol reaction. Non-virulent diphtheria bacilli from an infected 
middle eftf • By Dr. E. N. Tobey. The Journal of Medical Research^ 
Vol. XV, pp. 301, 806, and 319 respectively. 

Pa^logy. — The following publications have appeared from the 
Depavtment of Pathology during the past year : — 

The origin of cells of the lymphoid cell series and the part they play 
in pathological conditions. Address before the Harvey Society. By Dr. 
W. T. Councilman. TAe Journal of the American Medical Association, 
April, 1907. 

The new Harvard Medical School ; its ideals and methods. Address 
before the Harvard Medical Society of New York. By Dr. W. T- 
CouNCiLMAN. The Harvard Graduates' Magazine, June, 1907. 

Some general considerations regarding tumors. Address before the 
Maojae Medical Association. By Dr. W. T. Councilman. The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, August, 1907. 

The pathology of diphtheria and the pathology of scarlet fever. By 
Dr. F. B. Mallory. Osier's Modem Medicine, Vol. U. 

Die Entstehung der Blutplattchen. By Dr. J. H. Wright. Virchow's 
Archiv, Vol. CLXXXVI, p. 66. 

Diseases due to vegetable parasites other than bacteria. By Dr. J. H. 
Wright. Part V of Vol. I of Osier's Modem Medicine, 

Lesions of the granule layer of the human cerebellum. By Dr. £. £. 
Southard. The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 99- 
116, March, 1907. 

Congenital rhabdomyoma of the heart. Report of a case associated 
with multiple nests of neuroglia tissue in the meninges of the spinal cord. 
By Dr. S. B. Wolbach. The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, 
No. 3, pp. 496-619, July, 1907. 

The pathology of the brown-tail moth dermatitis. By Dr. £. £. 
Tyzzer. The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 43-64, 
March, 1907. 
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The application of the oard-cabinet system in the storage ol microscopi- 
cal slide preparations. By Dr. E. E. Tyzzer. The Journal of ]\£edAo€U 
Research, Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. 219-221, May, 1907. 

On serum anaphylaxis in the guinea-pig. By Drs. F. P. Gay and 

E. E. Southard. The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, p. l^a. 
May, 1907. 

Recent progress in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. By Dr. 

F. P. Gay. International Clinics, 1907, Vol. I, Seventeenth Series. 
The etiology and experimental study of syphilis. By Dr. F. P. Gay. 

InUmotional Climes, 1907, Vol. Ill, Sev^teenth Series, p. 19du 

Comparative Pathology. — During the year much time was devoted 
to the organization of the laboratory in its new quarters. One im- 
portant object in view was to make it available for fourth-year 
students as well as gir^du^te^ engaged in, research. In or^er to carry 
on carefully-planned pro-research courses satisfactorily much prelimi- 
nary work must be done owing to the use of living objects such as 
protozoa, bacteria, and higher animals. This work cannot be en- 
trusted to the students themselves, but must be done by trained 
assistants and aids. Before such courses can be given, an instructor 
who is paid enough to give his entire time to the laboratory will be 
needed. 

There is furthermore needed at the Bussey Institution a small 
building where some one spontaneous infectious disease of the do- 
mestic animals may be studied at a time. Such a building should 
include a small laboratory room for work which must be done near 
the apimals under observation, an autopsy room for lai^e animals, 
and shelter for a few animals affected with spontaneous or induced 
disease. It is only through such equipment that the work of this 
department can be differentiated from that of other existing depart- 
ments at present. Such a small plant would make accessible to 
study important problems of disease not now within reach of the 
human pathologist. It would be useful to sanitary science and to 
agriculture, it would provide material for the regular courses, and 
bring the student into contact with actual disease as the much-needed 
inspiration for painstaking research. 

During the year the following work was completed and published : 

The degree and duration of passive immunity to diphtheria toxin trans- 
milted by immunized female guinea-pigs to their immediate offspring. 
By Professor Theobald Smith. Journal of Medical Research, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 359-379. 

The resistance of the red blood corpuscles of the horse to salt solutions 
of different tonicities before and after repeated withdrawals of blood. By 
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Laryngology. — Asst. Professor Coolidob, Instmctor Cobb, Assistant 
Clark, Assistant Goodale, Assistant Moshbr, Assistant Coffin. 

Syphilis. — Asst. Professor Post, Assistant C. M. Smith. 

Clinical Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Riohardson, Associate Professor 
C. M. Grbbn, Instructor Nbwbll, Assistant Swain, Assistant Fried- 
man, Assistant Torbbrt. 

Dermatology. — Asst. Professor Bowen, Assistant Towlb, Assistant 
Burns. 

Diseases of the Nerroas System. — Professor Putnam, Assistant Water- 
man. 

Pediatrics. — Professor Rotoh, Asst. Professor MoCollom, Clinical 
Instructor Craioin, Assistant Professor Morse, Assistant Ladd, 
Assistant Dunn. 

Psychiatry. — Instructor Cowles. 

Gynaecology. — Associate Professor Green, Assistant Storer, Instructor 
Newell, Assistant Youno. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. — Professor Warren, Professor M. H. 
Richardson, Professor Burrell, Professor Bradford, Instructor 
Thorndikz, Instructor Lothrop, Lecturer Gat, Lecturer Monks, 
Assistant Lund, Assistant Balch, Assistant Crandon, Instructor 
Porter, Lecturer Harrington, Assistant Codman. 

Genito-Urinary Surgery. — Lecturer Watson, Instructor Thorndike. 

Clinical Medicine. — Professor Shattugk, Asst. Professor Sbarb, As- 
sistant Bartol, Instructor H. Jackson. 



66 
66 



68 



67 



66 



65 



65 



69 



The following elective work was done by the students of the fourth 
year, under the supervision of the heads of Departments : — 

Number op Half-^IJoursbs Elected for 1906-07. 



Anatomy 42 

Comparative Anatomy 

Embryology 

Histology 

Physiology 8 

Comparative Physiology .... 

Biochemistry 2 

Bacteriology 

Pathology 6 

Neuropathology 8 

Hygiene 6 

Clinical Medicine 108 

Theory and Practice 28 

Clinical Pathology 2 



Pediatrics 72 

Clinical Surgical Pathology . . 7 

Surgery 118 

Genito-Urinary Surgery .... 6 

Orthopedics 16 

Surgical Pathology 2 

Obstetrics 69 

Gynaecology 19 

Dermatology and Syphilis ... 8 

Neurology and Psychiatiy ... 19 

Ophthalmology 

Otology 1 

Laryngology 9 

586 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OP THE SCHOOL. 
New matriculants 95 

The whole number of stodents in attendance : — 

In courses for graduates 68 

Fourth Class 58 

Third Class 54 

Second Class 78 

First ChMS 91 

Special Student^ 1 

Total 850 

Applicants for Degree (February) 7 

Applicants for Degree (June) ' 67 

Rejected 8 

Graduated 71 

Of the 71 students who received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 16 recelTed 
the degree cum laude. 





SulfMKB COUBSBS. 


GRADUAn CouBsas. 




1008. 


1004. 


1006. 


1006. 


1007. 


1002-08. 


1008-04. 


1004-06. 


1006-46. 


1006-07. 


Conrtes taken . 
Scndenta . . . 
Receipts . . . 


188 
148 
$6280 


177 
186 
$4042 


222 
178 
$8407 


806 
102 
$8708 


2814 

104 

$8601.60 


67 

41 

$1400 


604 

40 

$1446 


88 

72 

$2207 


104 

77 

$2668 


68 
$2141 
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December 20, 1906, Instructor Gallahue gave a lecture on Dental 
Materia Medica before the Harvard Odontological Society, Boston. 

The Administrative Board, during the winter, gave a series of 
social gatherings at the School to which the student body and 
teachers were invited. At each meeting there was a short talk on 
some topic of general interest, followed by music and a light lunch. 
The object of these meetings was to bring the students and teachers 
together and to foster a spirit of foyalty to the ideals of the School. 

The loss in the number of students during the past two years is, 
I think, largely due to our advanced entrance requirements. Our 
old, unattractive building, however, is a constant and increasing 
menace to the prosperity of the School. I firmly believe that we 
have reached the bottom of our decline and are slowly recoveiing 
from the effects of our increased requirements, and that with a new 
building the number of students would rapidly increase. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean. 
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BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — I respectfully submit the foUowing report on the Bussey 
Institution for the year 1906-07. 

Forty-four students were registered at the Bussey Institution in 
the academic year 1906-07. This registration was larger than any 
that had occurred in any one year since the establishment of the 
School and was naturally the cause of great encouragement to the 
Instructors. In the previous year (1905-06) the registration was 
twenty-seven, and in 1904-05 it was twenty- three. As was to be 
expected, perhaps, in so large a number of candidates there was a 
tinge of disappointment in the fact that a few of the newcomers 
turned out to be not wholly desirable additions to the Class. In any 
event, however, the proportion of undesirables was so small that 
their existence hardly needs to be mentioned except as an item of 
history relating to the growth of the School. 

Actually, thirty-seven of the enrolled men were proper, profes- 
sional students of Agricultural and Horticultural subjects, while 
there were no more than seven in the list who were neither profes- 
sional, studious, or legitimate in any sense. These men had sought 
to connect themselves with the University, for social ends, by a loose 
attachment to one of its Departments. After satisfying themselves 
that they were in a false and unprofitable position, they gradually 
withdrew from the School to the advantage of all concerned. It is a 
satisfaction to know that it will be easy henceforth to prevent any 
trouble such as this, now that the possibility of its existence is 
recognized and understood. 

In addition to the Bussey students proper, sixteen students in 
Landscape Architecture, enrolled at Cambridge, came to the Bussey 
Institution as guests on stated days to attend lectures on Horticulture. 

The degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science was conferred upon 
six men at Commencement. 

Methodical courses of instruction in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Cattle Breeding, Cattle Feeding, Dairying, Agricultural Natural 
History, Botany and Practical Work in the Greenhouses, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Trigonometiy, 
Land Surveying and Rural Construction were given by Messrs. 
Watson, Morse, Paige, Clarke, Dillingham, Robinette, Shedd, and 
Storer, throughout the yeai\ 

F. H. STORER, Dean. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — I beg to submit this, my tenth annual report on the Library, 
covering the year 1906-07. 

The chief event of the year has been the construction of a two- 
story addition along the north side of the east stack. The concrete 
foundations were laid late in the autumn of 1906 ; work was resumed 
early in the spring of 1907 ; and, by the middle of the summer, the 
builders were ready to throw together the new part and the old by 
removing the outside wall of the old delivery room and by cutting 
doors in other parts of the building. The impending changes in the 
delivery room made it necessary to close the Library for four weeks, 
from August 12 (after the end of the Summer School session) to 
September 7, — the first time the Library has been closed in more 
than thirty years. By means of printed notices addressed to other 
libraries and institutions, I tried to forewarn scholars in the spring 
that this Library would not be accessible duiing a part of the sum- 
mer, but in spite of this, a number of professors and students from 
other places appeared, whose expected summer's work would have 
been seriously blocked by their being shut out of the Library, and in 
several cases admission to the book-stack was granted during the 
period of the Library's closure. At the closing of the Library, those 
who had been working here were permitted to borrow all the books 
they could profitably use outside, and during the four weeks books 
were constantly being sent out by mail or express in response to 
requests received through the postoflSce. In this, way the incon- 
venience was minimized so far as possible. 

The improvement in the delivery room is even greater than was 
expected. For the first time the Library greets the visitor with an 
appearance of some dignity and amplitude. The old delivery counter 
has been cleared away, giving abundant space for passing back and 
forth and for consulting the catalogues. A new catalogue case 
against the east wall has permitted an expansion of the catalogue, 
and this in itself tends to diminish any crowding among those who 
use it. The repainting of the walls of this part of the room has 
made the light even better than before, in spite of the twenty-five 
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feet added beyond the old windows on the north. The new delivery 
desk is placed in the new part of the room directly opposite the 
entrance, and is far enough from the back wall (which is completely 
filled by broad, high windows) to give convenient space for the 
carrying of books back and forth, the openmg of bundles, sorting 
of mail, and checking of periodicals, for the work-table of the record- 
ing clerks, and for the desk of the Superintendent. The work of 
recording or charging loans has been lightened and expedited by a 
counter holding a row of twelve sliding trays, any one of which 
can be easily brought within reach of the clerk as she sits before 
her desk. 

The other rooms in the addition are not quite completed, owing to 
various unforeseen delays, but they promise to be admirably adapted 
to the uses for which they are intended. I have had the satisfaction 
of planning the disposition of every foot of floor space and wall 
space, and have aimed at practical efficiency in every detail. 

Opening from the delivery room is a small reference and reading 
room, with two generous tables and shelving on both side walls. On 
one side of the room will be bibliographical reference books such as 
supplement the subject catalogue ; on the other side a few encyclo- 
paedias, biographical dictionaries, and other general books of refer- 
ence, such as have been found especially useful to inquirers in the 
delivery room and to members of the library staff, but the chief 
collection of reference books still remains in the reading room up- 
stairs. Here also is a case of twenty-four drawers for the use of 
professors who wish to have a place in the Library where they can 
leave books and papers under lock and key. The greater pail; of 
these drawers are already assigned. For many years we have placed 
on open shelves in the delivery room the more interesting of the new 
accessions, in order that they may be seen, examined, and borrowed 
with the least possible formality. In this reference room we now 
expect to place on view for at least a week everything that comes 
into the Library — books, pamphlets, and annual reports, and even 
periodicals and society transactions, except such as are ordinarily 
kept in the periodical alcove in the reading room. By looking over 
the books and pamphlets placed on these shelves once a week, a 
reader will be able to keep track of everything added to the Library. 

The next room, opening out of the reference room, will be used by 
members of the catalogue department, desks for six persons being 
provided. Shelves and cupboards along the walls give space for 
some reference books and for work in progress or waiting to be 
taken up. 
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The third room will be known as the collating room and takes the 
place of the old room of the same name just outside the librarian's 
office. Here all the counter space possible is provided for the check- 
ing and arrangement of large invoices of books received from abroad. 
Here also are conveniences for pasting in the bookplates that indi- 
cate the source (fund or gift) of each book added to the Library. 
The bookplates, of which a great variety are naturally in use, are 
kept in a new case of drawers and are filed on edge like catalogue 
cards and in alphabetical sequence, an arrangement far more com- 
pact and convenient than was in use formerly. The fourth and last 
room on this floor will be occupied by the shelf department, which 
has now for some years been encamped in an alcove of the west 
stack, where its work has been performed under cramped conditions, 
and where it has itself been a source of annoyance to readers in the 
stack. Two large revolving bookcases, constructed for the purpose, 
will hold most of the shelf-lists and will keep them easily accessible 
to the two assistants who use them most. An elevator shaft, con- 
necting all floors of the Library except the topmost, opens both into 
this room and into the stack, but is not yet provided with an eleva- 
tor, the hydraulic elevator as planned having been found to be 
impracticable in this position, and one run by electricity being too 
expensive to install. 

On the second floor, which is on the same level as the fourth floor 
of the east stack, or a few steps above the level of the general read- 
ing room, we have at the we.st end, opening from both the reading 
room and from the stack, a large room simply but handsomely 
finished in oak, with panelled walls and oak book-cases. This we 
shall call the Treasure Room, and here will be collected all the rare 
and precious volumes which have to be kept under lock and key, and 
which must be used under proper supervision. Those who desire to 
consult these books will accordingly use them here, instead of taking 
them off to some other part of the Library. The western half of the 
room is kept open for tables ; in the eastern half floor cases project 
between the windows from the outside wall and at corresponding 
intervals from the opposite inside wall, making pleasant alcoves for 
quiet study. At the eastern end, there is to be a series of twenty- 
three sliding cases placed one in front of and directly contiguous 
to another, the ends of all being against the wall. Each case, in 
order to make its contents accessible, must be rolled out from between 
its next neighbors. By this means great economy in storage is at- 
tained. We may say, for example, that while ordinary shelving 
would give us a mass of books against the wall perhaps eight inches 
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thick (the average width of a book), this gives us a mass of books 
of similar extent but over three feet thick, each case being a little 
more than three feet in length. We owe the suggestion for this 
method of construction to the Bowdoin College Library, where Mr. 
Little has had a few cases in his office built on a similar plan. It will 
be noticed that the plan differs radically from the well known sliding 
cases of the British Museum. Those hang in the broad aisles and 
are pushed from one side to the other in a direction at right angles 
to their length. These run in the same direction as their length, and 
when not in use form a solid mass against the wall. It is to be 
expected that the plan will be found particularly well adapted to col- 
lections such as are to be kept in our Treasure Room, — that is, 
to books not in frequent use and of such a character that they 
should be protected from unauthorized handling. After the cases 
have been well tested and found to be satisfactory, I shall be glad 
to conununicate to other libraries full particulars in regard to details 
of construction. 

The other cases in this room having been completed before the 
sliding cases were finished, I was glad to use the room first for an 
exhibition of memorials of John Harvard and his contemporaries, in 
connection with the recent celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Harvard's birth. Since the Library takes its origin from 
the little collection bequeathed by John Harvard, it was fitting that 
the Library should take some part in the celebration of his birthday, 
and should attempt to display whatever might throw light upon the 
personality and environment of its founder. 

A list of his books is fortunately preserved in the earliest record 
book of the CoU^e, written by the hand of the first President.* 
Mr. Potter has studied carefully the brief titles of this rough list, 
and has succeeded in identifying a large proportion of them. 
Although only one, or at most two, of the identical volumes be- 
queathed by Harvard survived the fire of 1764, and have come down 
to our day, it was found that many of his books were now repre- 
sented by other copies on our shelves. By drawing from these and 
by borrowing from the Boston Public Library, the Boston Athenaeum, 
the American Antiquarian Society, the Trinity College Library, the 
Case Library of the Hartford Theological Seminary, the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and from some private libraries, 
Mr. Potter was able to bring together about 180 volumes of the 373 

* Printed in the Library's Bibliographical Contribution no. 27, 1888 : A few 
notes concerning the records of Harrard College, hj Andrew McFarland Davis, 
pp. 7-18. 
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which a careful examination of the list shows was about the number 
received from Harvard's bequest. The collection formed one of the 
most interesting portions of the exhibition. Mr. Potter notes the 
following facts in regard to it : — 

** Harvard's library was mainly theological. About seventy per 
cent, of his whole collection may be classed as theology, and of this, 
over half consisted of biblical commentary or exegesis. It is inter- 
esting to note that there were several Roman Catholic works, and 
also that there was comparatively little religious controversy. In 
other fields, we find that the classics are represented by 27 volumes, 
both in the original and in English translation; grammars and 
dictionaries form a group of 22 volumes ; half a dozen volumes may 
be classed as science ; logic claims seven volumes ; English literature 
is represented by only five works, and history by four ; and there 
are two books in law and three or four in medicine. As for lan- 
guages, the library was about equally divided between English and 
Latin, although tliere were several works in Greek and in Hebrew. 
Apparently there was nothing in either French or German." 

Mr. Tillinghast contributed to the exhibition by studying John 
Harvard's contemporaries in England and America, and bringing 
together books by or about them, with portraits and autographs so 
far as possible. It was found that the Library shelves yielded many 
interesting maps and views, such as the maps, or rather bird's-eye 
views, reproduced by the London Topographical Society, especially 
that of N. J. Visscher, drawn in 1616 when John Harvard was a 
boy of nine, and showing in detail a view of the houses in the 
Borough Road, directly opposite that in which his father then lived. 
Views of St. Saviour's, Emmanuel College, South Mailing Church, 
and other places connected with Harvard's brief life were also 
shown. Just at the close of the exhibition, we received from Eng- 
land photographic facsimiles of the more important documents con- 
nected with Harvard, his mother's and his brother's wills, records 
from parish registera, copies of leases, etc. For procuring these, 
we are indebted to Professor Gross, now in London. The Rev. Dr. 
McKenzie lent us for exhibition the original manuscript of Thomas 
Shepard's autobiography, in which he speaks of Harvard's death and 
of his bequest ; also a volume of his manuscript sermons, one of 
which was the election sermon of 1638, doubtless listened to by 
Harvard. Professor Palmer lent several early editions of English 
poets, contemporaries of John Harvard in Cambridge, and Mr. 
John Boyd Thacher, of Albany, kindly sent a number of auto- 
graphs, English and American, drawn from his great collection. 
We were fortunately able to borrow from the Botanical Museum 
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two show-cases precisely adapted to our needs, and in these some of 
the rarer volumes were displayed.* 

The room is in most respects admirably suited to be used as an 
exhibition-room, and it would be easy to maintain hei-e a series of 
interesting exhibitions throughout the year. But, desirable as this 
would be, the principal purpose of the room, namely, to provide for 
the use as well as the preservation of the books shelved in it, makes 
it necessary to protect its quiet as a place of study. I hope, never- 
theless, that it may not prove impossible to use it occasionally for 
exhibition purposes. 

To return to our survey of the new building, the room adjoining 
the Treasure Room, but not connected with it, is the Map Room, in 
which we expect to be able to bring together our whole great collec- 
tion of maps and atlases, now widely scattered in different parts of 
the Library. The map portfolios are disposed on sliding shelves in 
cases about five feet high which line two sides of the room. Most 
of the atlases are shelved in two tiers above these cases ; others will 
be placed in a horizontal position on sliding shelves. A sloping 
counter in front of the windows, a broad table in the middle of the 
room, and an additional floor case for larger maps and for reference 
books complete the equipment of the room. A broad skylight in the 
roof gives ample light in every part. I should like to see placed in 
this room a memorial tablet to my predecessor, Mr. Justin Winsor, 
whose eminence as a cartographer, and whose special interest in the 
Library's map collection, would make this the most appropriate 
place in which to commemorate him. 

The third room on this floor, the comer room, is a class-room for 
the convenience of small classes which require to use at their meet- 
ings a lai^e number of books from the Library's shelves. Shelves 
along one wall, a long table in the middle of the room, and three 
smaller tables, comprise the necessary furniture. 

The space over the sliding shelves in the Treasure Room forms an 
extension from the fifth floor of the stack, where a few additional 
tables for study will be placed and where typewriters may be shut 
in, so as not to disturb readers with the continuous click of their 
machines. 

In the basement, we get, at the east end, a room where boxes and 
bundles may be delivered by the express and unpacked. Here are 

* I may add that, daring the period of Mr. Cobden Sandereon's lectures on 
book-binding and book-making, one of these oases was used to exhibit some of 
the beaatifal work of his press and bindery, and the room was opened two even- 
ings at the close of his lecture, in order that the books might be examined by 
those who attended. 
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also four generoas store-closets, where the chore- women keep their 
implements, and where stationery and other supplies are under lock 
and key. 

Next to this is a storeroom where duplicates will be shelved until 
disposed of, and where large gifts may be temporarily placed while the 
volumes are being looked up on the catalogues. Such a storeroom is 
not the least among the conveniences provided by the addition; 
duplicates and waiting gifts have hitherto had to be stored wherever 
empty shelves could be found for them here and there in the stack. 

The rest of the basement is occupied with shelves to which nearly 
the whole of our collection of Parliamentary Papers has been already 
transferred. Better basement windows and more table space give 
better facilities for using this valuable and much sought collection, 
and the nine rows vacated by it in the first floor of the stack will be 
filled by the Library's works on bibliography, which we have not 
heretofore been able to bring together and classify. 

Some further desired changes in the old basement, on the south 
side of the stack, have not yet been begun, because it was not dear 
that the means at our disposal would suffice, but work on them should 
not be further delayed. These changes will give us additional shelv- 
ing for our pamphlet collection and a small but tolerably convenient 
lunch-room for the ladies of the staff. 

The material of which this addition to the Library has been built 
and the method of construction are interesting, and suggest what 
may possibly be the best method of enlarging the Library in the 
future. The foundations, floors, and roof are of reinforced concrete 
mixed and laid on the spot ; the walls are of concrete blocks moulded 
at the manufacturer's, of a color to match the granite of the old 
building, and laid in courses in the same manner that stone is laid. 
The outside effect is admirable, the saving in expense over granite 
very considerable, and the strength of the wall superior to what is 
attained by the usual brick-lined stone construction of the present 
time. The masking of the old north wall of the east stack by the 
new outside wall has greatly improved the appearance of the build- 
ing, and Professor H. L. Warren, the architect of the addition, has 
studied the possibility of making further extensive additions of the 
same kind to the present Library, so as to equip it satisfactorily for 
many years to come. 

In my last report, as in several other reports, I called attention to 
the fact that in recent years increase in the staff has by no means 
kept pace with the increase in work to be done, — an increase caused 
both by larger annual accessions, by a larger public to be served, 
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and by the more crowded condition of the Library shelves. Indeed, 
the staff is hardly larger than it was ten years ago, when I became 
librarian, yet the accessions of the last two years, 1906-07, have 
been moi'e than half as large again as those ten years ago, 1895-97. 
With the provision of lai^er working rooms for the staff, the need 
for an increase in numbers becomes more imperative, in order that 
we may catch up with arrears of work in cataloguing and in the care 
of the pamphlet files, and may be able more promptly to forward 
book ordere, pay bills, dispose of duplicates, and handle gifts. The 
bringing together of our rare books into the Treasure Room also 
ought to be followed by extra work upon them which might profitably 
engross one person's time for a year. 

The service which this Library can render other libraries by lend- 
ing books increases from year to year. The list of institutions to 
which books were sent in the coui-se of the last year is given at the 
foot of the page,* and it is interesting to notice how they are scat- 
tered from one end of the country to the other. This portion of the 
Library's work has become no small task, since probably no day goes 
by that does not bring one or more applications, but I feel that the 
service rendered to American scholarship is of the greatest value. 
What has been already done in this direction, however, only sug- 
gests, as I pointed out in my last report, how much more might be 
done if distinct provision could be made for it. I have given the 
matter much thought during the past year, and have worked out a 
plan by which a moderate endowment might yield great results to the 
benefit of all American colleges. I believe that a central lending 
library, established in connection with the Harvard Library, to fur- 

♦ Colleges and universities : Adelbert, Amherst, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Clark, 
Colambia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Hayerford, Hobart, Johns Hopkins, 
Lafayette, Lake Forest, Leland Stanford Junior, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Princeton, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, Swarthmore, 
Syracuse, Trinity, Vanderbilt, Vassar, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale ; 
the uniTersities of Arizona, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, North 
Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylyania, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin; AndoYer and Hartford 
Theological Seminaries ; Adelphi College in Brooklyn, the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, III., the Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture, Durham, N. H., Phillips Exeter Academy, and the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School ; and in Canada, McGill Uniyersity, the 
University of Toronto, and Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 

Public Libraries: The public libraries of Boston, Cambridge, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Fitchburg, Hartford, Lowell, New Bedford, Portsmouth, Providence, 
St. John, N.B., Worcester, and Yarmouth; the Library of Congress; the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence ; Forbes Library, Northampton ; Maine State 
Library; Milliccnt Library, Fairhaven; Morrison-Reeves Library, Richmond, 
Ind. ; the Philadelphia Library Company ; and the Redwood Library, Newport. 
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nish books so expensive or so rarely wanted by scholars that the 
smaller college libraries cannot afiPord to own them, would be of the 
very greatest service to all American libraries, making important 
works accessible to the smallest and supplementing usefully the col- 
lections of the greatest; and I believe that such a library could 
probably be established here more economically and advantageously 
than elsewhere. I wish that some generous lover of learning might 
be induced to take up this project, get it studied carefully by a com- 
mittee of librarians and scholars, and furnish the means for its 
realization. 

The permanent resources of the Library have been strengthened 
by the establishment of a new fund resulting from the bequest to 
the Library of five thousand dollars by Stephen Salisbury, of 
Worcester, of the Class of 1856. The Library has already enjoyed 
for fifty years the use of a fund of the same amount given by Mr. 
Salisbury's grandfather, Stephen Salisbury, of the Class of 1817. 
The income of the latter fund is restiicted to the purchase of books 
^^ in the Greek and Latin language, and in other languages illustrat- 
ing Greek and Latin books." The bequest just received can be used 
for any purpose connected with the Library. 

The accessions to the libraries of the Univeraity for the year, and 
the present extent of each are shown in the following table : — 



AOOBSBIONB. 



Gore Hall (College Library) 

Law School 

Divinity School 

Medical School 

Dental School 

Bassey Institution 

Museum of Zoology 

Peabody Museum 

Astronomical Observatory 

Gray Herbarium 

Arnold Arboretum 

Twenty-eight Special Reference Libraries . . . 

Total 

Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 



Yolames 
added. 



14,702 

6,298 

581 

379 

8 

146 

1,097 

115 

848 

676 

1,508 

2,267 



28,009 



280 



27,729 



Present extent in 



Volumes. Pamphlets. 



478,583 

102,826 

36,360 

12,788 

986 

4,621 

43,518 

3,472 

12,198 

10,392 

16,993 

46,876 



768,612 



331,000 
11,185 

9,605 
23,820 
10,000 
16,491 
38,026 

2,435 
24,246 

8,458 



475,166 
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The map collection io the Collie Library contains 25,235 sheets, 
and is not included in the above enumeration. 

The additions to the College Library for the last five years have 
been as follows : — 



ADDITIONS TO COLLBOB LiBRABT. 



Volumes by purchase or exchange . 

Do. by binding serials 

Do. by binding pamphlets . . . 
Do. by gift 

Total Tolumes added 

Maps in sheets 

Pamphlets by purchase or exchange 
Do. by gift 

Total gifts (vols, and pams.) . . . 



1902-03. 



7,731 

1,152 

736 

7,358 



16,977 

1,064 

1,950 
13,441 

20,799 



1903-04. 



7,870 

1,312 

1,104 

12,009 



22,295 

354 

1,217 
14,259 

26,268 



1904-05. 



7,746 
1,760 
1,098 
6,031 



16,636 

2,001 

1,198 
14,961 

20,982 



1905-06. 



11,012 

1,767 

943 

4,350 



18,072 

1,112 

2,829 
14,404 

18,754 



1906-W. 



7,520 

1,478 

852 

4,852 



14,702 

512 

1,899 
14,128 

18,980 



The number of volumes bought is far less than in the previous 
year, which included Dr. Lichtenstein's purchases abroad, and is 
also somewhat less than the usual number in recent years. This 
diminution is due to the reduction in the appropriation for books 
made by the Library Council, and occurred in spite of the large sums 
of gift money which were in our hands last year. The greater part 
of this money, however, was used for the purchase of expensive 
books, so that it caused no very marked difference in the immber of 
volumes acquired. 

Of the additions to the coin collection, the most considerable was 
a group of 193 coins (silver and copper) received from the Rev. 
George P. Knapp, of the Mission School, in Haipoot, Turkey. The 
greater part of the coins are from Asia Minor, and among the 193 
pieces, 67 emperors are represented. Almost all are new to the 
Harvard collection. Mr. Enapp writes to Dr. Storer, the curator of 
the collection, *' I wish I might do more for this coin and medal col- 
lection, but, as a matter of fact, my resources are now exhausted. 
If, however, some friend of the collection would like to put a small 
fund at my disposal, I should be very glad to do what I could to 
make further collections. At the same time, I should be glad if a 
good manual of numismatics were sent me, and it were indicated in 
this what class of coins are specially desired. Probably in that way 
I could help a good deal in getting new coins for the collection." 
Mr. Knapp seems to have somewhat unusual facilities for collecting 
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coins, and I wish that I were able to place in his hands the means 
to gather more. 

The year has been remarkable for the number and extent of the 
gifts of money received, to be spent for special purposes. Those 
who have for the last two or three years been giving us annually a 
sum for some special purpose have continued their gifts : Mr. 
Lawrence S. Butler, '98, of New York, for books on Paris ; Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge, '92, of Boston, for books on China; Mr. W. 
Bayard Cutting, Jr., 1900, of New York, for books on Florence; 
Mr. Ellis L. Dresel, '87, of Boston, for German Drama ; Mr. James 
Loeb, '88, of New York, for labor periodicals ; Mr. E. S. Mullins, 
'93, of Pittsburg, for books on Folklore ; Mrs. George A. Nicker- 
son, of Dedham, for books on Folklore; Mr. William Phillips, 
1900, of Boston, now of the State Department, Washington, for 
books on London; Mr. Horace B. Stanton, 1900, of Boston, for 
books on Moli^re; Mr. Lucius C. Tuckerman, '97, of Boston, for 
books on Mexico. 

Professor A. C. Coolidge, '87, has spent, in addition to his former 
gifts, over $1300 for the HohenzoUem Collection, for books on 
French History, Morocco, Turkey, etc. 

Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, '90, United States Minister to Cuba, 
formerly Minister to Korea, has continued to allow us to add books 
on Korea at his expense. 

Mr. John Harvey Treat, '62, of Lawrence, has added to his former 
gifts for books on the Catacombs and Christian Archaeology, $250 
to be spent for the same purpose. 

Mr. Edgar H. Wells, '97, of Boston, has continued his foi-mer 
gifts for special books on English Literature of the 18th century. 

Mr. Alain C. White, '92, of New York, has repeated his gift of 
$200, to be spent for rare books at the discretion of the Librarian. 

The Saturday Club of Boston has appropriated to our use from its 
surplus income, $1 ,000 to be spent for books, and we have used the 
money for a number of expensive works — collections of portraits 
(now made more available than before through the *'A. L. A. 
Portrait Index"), works on illumination, reproductions of Dutch 
paintings, and the expensive but indispensable catalogue of the 
Church library of Americana. 

From Mr. Ernest B. Dane, '92, of Brookline, we have received 
$5,000, to be spent on English Literature and English History. 
This generous sum has been divided among different members of the 
English Department, to be used for special classes of literature. 
Professor Kittredge has ordered English Literature before 1660, and 
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works on Shakespeare ; Professor Baker, English plays before 1660 ; 
Mr. Edgar H. Wells, English Literature from 1660 to 1780; Pro-, 
fessor Neilson, modem English Literature, 1780-1895; Dr. C. N. 
Greenough, books of "characters" and periodicals; Professor 
Robinson, Celtic literature; and Dr. Merriman, English History. 
Other subscriptions through Dr. Meniman, for the purchase of 
books of English History, have been received, amounting to $260. 

Mrs. E. A. Hills and Mr. George E. Hills, '97, of Boston, have 
contiibuted to the purchase of books on the Dutch East Indies. 

Mr. W. W. Naumburg, '89, of New York, has given $100 for 
books on Shakespeare, and Mr. Frank G. Thomson, '97, of Phila- 
delphia, $200 for English Literature. 

Subscriptions for the purchase of books on Banking, amounting 
to $137, have been received through Assistant Professor A. P. 
Andrew ; and for Economic literature, amounting to $105, through 
Professor Taussig. 

Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., in addition to his gift for books on 
Florence, has interested himself during the last winter in collecting 
books relating to Switzerland, and several shipments have been 
received, amounting in all to 352 volumes. Mr. Cutting spends his 
winters at St. Moritz, and has given his personal attention to the 
selection of these books, with the result that what he has sent has 
been carefully chosen and has included many important sets of 
histoncal documents. A part of the books were paid for by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge ; but the greater part come to us as a gift 
from Mr. Cutting. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, Jr., Curator of South American History and 
Literature, spent a part of last winter travelling in South America, 
and while there collected a large number of books for the Library. 
These are in part a gift from himself, in part a gift from Professor 
A. C. Coolidge, and the remainder were purchased from an appro- 
priation made by the Library. The collection, all of which has not 
yet reached us, contains many works which we should not have been 
able to obtain in any other way, and which we acquired at very low 
prices. 

A collection of Cuban works, numbering about one hundred 
volumes and pamphlets, and including many rare early works, was 
bought for us by Mr. Enrique de Ciiizat Zanetti, '97, of New York. 

From Mr. Martin Brinuner's library, by bequest of Mrs. Brimmer, 
we received twenty-four volumes of rare books, many of them in 
handsome bindings. They included first editions of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu, and Montaigne, the Aldine editions of Horace 
and Petrarch, and other treasures. 
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From the estate of Professor Ephraim W. Gumey, a final instal- 
ment of his library, numbering 242 volumes, has been received. 
This makes the total number of volumes received from Professor 
Gumey's library, 7,750. 

Mr. Joseph H. Clark, '57, of Boston, has sent us many volumes 
of recent French, Italian, and Spanish fiction, and has also provided 
for the expense of binding the same. 

Mr. H. Nelson Gay, of Rome, Curator of Italian History of the 
19th Century, has continued to send us books and pamphlets on the 
Risorgimento period, and would have spent to excellent advantage 
the Library's modest appropriation for this subject as in former 
years, had it not been necessary to suspend the appropriation for 
the current year. 

Miss Woodman, of Cambridge, has allowed the Library to select 
from her father's valuable collection of pamphlets, systematically 
preserved through many years, all that would be useful for our 
shelves. 

Mr. N. V. Tchaikovsky, a prominent Russian revolutionist lately 
resident in London, presented 162 volumes and pamphlets, including 
a full set of the periodical, " Revolyutsionnaya Rossiya," being every- 
thing published by the Socialist-Revolutionary Party since 1902. 

From the Russian Goverment, through the United States Minister, 
Hon. George von L. Meyer, the Library received a collection of 
the documents and proceedings of the Duma ; also the publications 
of the first general census of Russia, that of 1897, and Statistics 
of Russian Railways. 

One of the most interesting and precious acquisitions of the year 
was a perfect set of the original issues of " The Spectator," a copy 
which formerly belonged to Edmund Malone, the actor. Mr. W. R. 
Castle, Jr., the Assistant Dean, was chiefly instrumental in procuring 
these volumes for the Library, and shared with Professor Kittredge 
and Messrs. C. G. Osborne, 1909, and H. E. Widener, 1909, a part 
of the expense, the remainder being made up from the Dane gift and 
from the income of the Child Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, of London, when he visited the College 
in November, 1906, brought with him, as a gift, his vellum copy of 
the Kelmscott *' Chaucer," the greatest printing achievement and the 
last finished work of William Morris. 

The Library has received numerous other valuable and interesting 
gifts, but they are too many to be mentioned in detail. A more 
complete statement of the gifts of money received will be found in 
the Treasurer's report. 
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The purchases of the year have uaturally included a very unusual 
number of rare and precious volumes in early English literature, 
bought from Mr. Dane's gift. The additions in the field of French 
History have also been extensive. Professor Coolidge, on being 
absent from his work for a second year on the Hyde lectureship in 
France, authorized us to buy at his expense, $1,000 worth of books 
on French History, on condition that the Corporation would appro- 
priate another $1,000, to be spent for the same pui-pose. Only a 
part of the $2,000 thus made available has been spent during the 
past year, but the remainder will probably be used during the year 
now current. In selecting books to be bought, we have profited by 
the advice of Professor Haskins, and have bought mainly books on 
early and local French History, with the addition of a few important 
sets. To the Hohenzollern Collection 762 volumes have been added, 
many being in continuation of sets already bought. 

An interesting collection of material on anagrams, gathered by 
the late Walter Begley, Vicar of East Hyde, England, an author of 
works on anagrams, was bought at a moderate price, and constitutes 
a unique collection relating to a small, but interesting, subject. 

Under the appropriation for Folklore, and from the gifts of Mrs. 
Nickerson and Mr. Mullins, we have bought a number of early books 
on alchemy and witchcraft and several collections of ballads and 
chap-books. Scotch history and literature have been further added to 
from the gift of Mr. Alexander Cochrane, reported last year. The 
larger part of Mr. Phillips's gift for books on London has been spent 
for works on the London city companies. A number of books, 
copies of which had formed part of John Harvard's library, have 
been picked up from time to time at trifling expense, and have been 
paid for by an anonymous friend. 

The greater part of the income of the Norton Fund was needed to 
pay for a manuscript of Donne's Poems, received the previous year ; 
but several minor works by Donne have been bought, and a fine 
copy of Eusebius, *' De pr^paratione evangelica," pnnted by Jansen 
in Venice in 1470. 

A list of some of the more important recent accessions to the 
Library is given as an appendix to this report in its separately 
printed form. 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 

The present extent of these libraries is as follows : — 





Perma- 
nent. 


On 
Deposit. 


Totalt. 


1. Chemical Lab. Bovlsion HcUl 


1,062 
58 


1,060 
869 


2,112 
422 


2. Physical Lab. Jefferson Phys. Lab 


8. Botanical Lab. University Museum 


589 


124 


718 


4. Geological Lab. Do, 


124 


. . 


124 


5. Mineralogical Lab. Do. 


546 


281 


777 


6. Phys. Geography Lab. Do, 


844 


226 


570 


7. Zoological Lab. Do, 


278 


. • 


278 


8. ClassicB. ' Harvard Hall 3 


4,071 


148 


4,219 


9. History. Ha/rvard Hall R, R 


8,898 


114 


8,507 


10. United States History. Harvard Hall R, R, . . 


921 


8 


929 


11. Political Economy. Do. 


1,417 


21 


1,488 


12. Social Ethics. Bmerson Hall 


2,222 


6 


2,228 


13. Child Memorial (English). Wa/rren House . . . 


4,601 


90 


4,691 


14. Lowell Memorial (Romance). Do, . . . 


1,592 


6 


1,598 


15. German. . Do, , , . 


1,845 


. • 


1,845 


16. French. Do. ... 


2,608 


, , 


2,608 


17. Sanskrit. Do. ... 


945 


80 


976 


18. Semitic. Semitic Museum 


1,575 




1,576 


19. Mathematics. Sever 22 


660 
49 


80 
21 


740 


20. Mining and Metallurgy. Rotch Laboratory . . . 


70 


21. Engineering. Pierce Hall 


6,886 
479 


527 


7,863 
479 


22. Mnsic. Holden Chapel 




28. Philosophy (Robbms Library and Psychol. Lab.). 








Emerson Hall. 


2,844 


48 


2,887 


24. Education. La^wrence Hall . 


5,904 


. • 


6,904 


25. Fine Arts (incl. Gray and Randall Coll.). Fogg 








Museum 


994 
1,146 


8 
18 


997 


26. Architecture. Robinson Hall 


1,159 


27. Preachers' Library. WddsuH}rth House 


95 




95 


28. The Study. Phillips Brooks House 


59 


. . 


59 


29. Social Service Committee. Phillips Brooks House 


128 


• • 


128 


Totals 


46,875 


8,110 


49,985 



The total number of volumes added to these special libraries in 
the course of the year has been 2,285, the largest additions being in 
History, 268; Social Ethics, 412; Engineering, 214; Education, 
261 ; Philosophy, 274 (from the Robbins gift). 

We are again indebted, as in two previous years, to Dr. K. G. T. 
Webster, who bore the expense of opening the libraries in Warren 
House during the evening from the close of the spring recess to the 
end of the year. 
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The books shelved in the reading-room, together with those in the 
various special reference libraries in Harvard Hall, Warren House, and 
elsewhere, amount altogether to over 74,000 volumes to which direct 
access can be had by all students to whom they are of value. In addi- 
tion the library of the Hai-vard Union now offers to its members over 
7,000 books, mainly literature, bic^aphy, history, travel, and sport. 

The extent of these open reading-room collections and their growth 
is shown in the following table : — 



Ofik Couaotionb. 



Bound Periodicals 
Reference Books . 
Reserved Books . 
U. S. Docnments . 

Totals . . 



1902-08. 



3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,523 



22,658 



190&-04. 



8,341 

4,645 

10,614 

4,300 



22,800 



1004-06. 



3,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 



23,586 



1906-06. 



3,288 

4,800 

11,055 

5,199 



24,342 



1906-07. 



3,354 

4,904 

11,125 

5,355 



24,738 



Cards of admission to different sections of the book-stack continue 
to be given, on recommendation of an instructor, to all advanced 
students who need to go directly to the shelves for purposes of inves- 
tigation in connection with their work. Such students have the same 
facilities for the examination and study of all the resources of the 
Library, in their own departments, that the officers of instruction 
enjoy. The use of these cards of admission to the book-stack is 
shown in the following table : — 



ADMIB8I0N TO THB BoOK-STAOK. 



History 

Science 

Art and Archaeology (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics and Sociology .... 

Education 

(Geography 

Publ. of Learned Societies . . . 

Total cards given 

Total individuals admitted . . . 
Total times of use 



112 
30 

33 
85 
70 
19 

1 
13 

4 



81 
36 

33 

74 

58 

22 

1 

13 

7 

9 

16 



90 
37 

55 
80 
70 
27 
14 
16 

4 
15 

8 



118 
45 

46 

125 

73 

31 

2 



92 
38 

42 

144 

62 

22 

9 
26 
10 

7 
6 



122 

28 

57 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

5 



105 



131 

58 

11 

13 

23 

9 

3 

1 



117 
86 

47 
129 

50 

12 
6 

46 
9 
8 
1 



370 

320 

6,898 



350 

257 

6,067 



416 

301 

5,551 



511 

366 

6,244 



458 

815 

6,413 



456 

354 

7,172 



418 

335 

6,124 



461 

356 

5,992 
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The number of individuals admitted is less than the number of 
cards given out, because the same person often receives permission 
to use different parts of the book-stack. 

As a result of the building of the new addition, artificial light now 
has to be used at many of the tables in the stack hitherto well lighted 
from the windows, but on the fifth floor, a few well lighted additional 
tables have been placed in the gallery which opens from this floor, and 
on the third floor, additional tables will be placed on the south side of 
the stack, in place of the map cases, the maps from which have now 
been removed to the Map Room. On the second floor some table 
space will also be gained on the south side when the wooden cases 
which have been built in here from time to time are pulled out and 
the old collating-room changed. 

During the summer of 1907, in addition to the students of the 
Summer School, 54 professors and instnictors from 86 different 
colleges came to Cambridge for purposes of study, and were made 
welcome in the Library. This number is naturally somewhat smaller 
than in other recent years, because the Library was closed during 
part of the summer, and notice of the intended closing had been 
widely circulated. 1,466 volumes have been sent from the Library 
to 82 diflferent colleges, schools, and public libraries, and in some 
cases to individuals residing at a distance. This is a somewhat 
smaller number of volumes, but a larger number of institutions, than 
was reported last year. So far as is known, no serious inconvenience 
has been caused to scholars working in this Library by the temporary 
withdrawal of books wanted elsewhere, and it is a satisfaction to be 
able to place books which are not often wanted here in the hands of 
persons who actually need them. 

Radcliffe College has borrowed 980 volumes for the use of its 
students. Application for these books is made through the Librarian 
of Radcliflfe, and the books are earned back and forth between Rad- 
cliffe College and the Harvard Library by a messenger. Radcliffe 
students also visit the Library, and have the use of one table in the 
smaller reading-room. For use at this table, 955 books were sent 
for from the stack and 1,081 volumes were taken from the reserved 
shelves in the reading-room. In special cases, Radcliffe students 
are also allowed access to the stacks, but the pressure for reading 
space in the stack is so great that their number is necessarily limited. 
It is to be expected that the Radcliffe library, after it has occupied its 
new building, will itself be able to offer almost everything which is 
to be found on our "reserved" shelves, so that Radcliffe students 
will have small occasion to ask for these books which are in almost 
constant use by our own students. 
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8H£LF DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Frank Carney, who has charge of the current work of the 
shelf department, reports 15,504 volumes permanently located in the 
stack during the year. Of this number, 13,683 have been added to 
classes previously arranged, and 1,821 belong to classes newly 
classified in the course of the year. 

Only a little advance from year to year in extending the classi- 
fication is at present possible. The groups arranged last year were 
(1) the Dutch East Indies, a group appended to the history of the 
Netherlands, 245 volumes ; (2) the Norton Collection, 571 volumes ; 
and (3) the remaining divisions of Africa — namely, general works. 
Tropical Africa, and South Africa, 1,005 volumes. 

The reclassification and renumbering of Swiss History, formerly 
included with German History, was made necessary by the reclassi- 
fication of German History. The change was the more desirable 
because of the considerable additions to this subject which the 
Library has been receiving from Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr. The 
reclassification of certain old text-books, withdrawn from the groups 
with which their subject matter connects them, and brought together 
in a text-book collection by themselves, was spoken of last year, but 
the count of volumes is included in this year's report, the books on 
Swiss History and the text-books together amounting to 977 volumes. 

During the summer. Dr. Lichtenstein reclassified and renumbered 
the whole collection of French History. This renumbering, as 
explained in an earUer report, is made necessary by the character of 
the system employed many years ago, when the books were first 
classified. It was particularly desirable to carry it out at the present 
time, because we are just now adding extensively to the French His- 
tory collection, and the new accessions should receive permanent 
numbers, rather than numbers which must soon be changed. The 
shelf-list for these books is now being written, but the shelf-marks 
on the cards in the catalogue have still to be changed. The number 
of volumes will, therefore, be reported in next year's statistics. 

The department seems to have had its work better in hand than 
during any previous year. At the beginning of each month, the 
average number of volumes on hand has been 528, the corresponding 
number in 1905-06 having been 966, and in 1904-05, 1,374. This 
better showing is no doubt largely due to the fact that all the books 
relating to European History (3,239 in number) have been passed 
over to Dr. Lichtenstein, who is in charge of that subject. 
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Some improvement in the condition of the shelves has been 
attained by overhauling the more crowded classes, especially the 
Greek and Latin authors, and taking out the folio volumes, to be 
separately shelved. This has permitted a gaia of an additional shelf 
here and there, which has made it possible, in some cases, to re- 
arrange sets which we had recently been obliged to place in double 
rows on the shelves. The number of shelves containing double rows 
has thus been reduced from 700 to 645. In the course of the year, 
the contents of 13,791 shelves have been shifted, in£rder to find 
room for growth. This means that about 350,000 volumes have 
had to be moved, in order to find shelf room for the 14,000 volumes 
added. Nothing could tell more impressively the crowded condition 
at which our shelves have arrived. We have not, however, been 
obliged this year to add to the collections stored outside Grore Hall, 
and with the small amount of additional shelving contained in the 
basement of the new addition, we shall probably not have to remove 
anything during the year now beginning. 

Mr. Da\'id Heald, who has been connected with the shelf depart- 
ment for two or three years, was transferred, December 1, 1906, to 
the library of the Medical School, to superintend the installation and 
reorganization of the seveml libraries of the School in their new 
quarters. He accomplished the task successfully, and returned to 
the Library service on September 1. 

The number of volumes reported missing at the annual examina- 
tion this summer was unusually large. £ighty-nine volumes were 
missing from the shelves of the reading-room and the open shelves of 
the delivery-room, and 175 volumes from the book-stack. This is a 
good deal more than twice the number reported in any of the last six 
years, and has never been exceeded since a record of losses has been 
kept. Forty volumes missing in previous years have been found, the 
total net loss of the last twenty-four years being 1,219 volumes. A 
careful examination of the list of missing books gives no clue to the 
cause of the increase this year. The fact that the loss is so much 
larger from the stack than from the open shelves in the reading- 
room would indicate that a considerable part of it is due to careless- 
ness on the part of officers and students admitted to the stack, in not 
charging books borrowed. 
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CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT. 



Mr. Currier, in charge of the catalogue department, presents the 
following figures in regard to the work of this department. 



CATAIiOOUa WOBK. 


1902-08. 


1908-04. 


1904-06. 


1906-06. 


1906-07. 


Titles catalogued for College Library : 

Fall and complete work 

Continuations, analytical entries, etc. 
Incomplete work 


8,517 
4,450 
8,378 


8,842 
5,678 
6,801 


7,401 

6,819 

10,442 


7,860 
5,960 
6,295 


8,623 
6,634 
6,454 


Total 


16,340 
8,846 


20,716 
4,121 


24,162 
8,562 


20,115 
4,867 


21,611 


Titles for Dept. and Special Libraries 


4,422 


Total titles catalogued .... 


20,186 


24,887 


27,724 


24,982 


26,088 


Cards added to Catalogue : 
Printed cards — 

College Printing Office 

Library of Congress 

A. L. A. PubHshing Board . . . 


18,185 
5,440 
4,076 


11,827 
7,011 
5,916 


6,026 
7,981 
8,460 


7,243 
8,558 
2,457 


6,270 
9,216 
8,196 


Total 


27,661 

6,728 


24,754 
15,670 


17,467 
28,211 


18,258 
22,168 


18,681 


Written cards 


22,766 






Total 


34,379 


40,824 


40,678 


40,426 


41,447 







A slight increase is to be noticed in each of the three counts of 
titles catalogued for the College Library, making a total increase of 
1,496 titles. The greatest addition is in the number of titles cata- 
logued in full and completely. The decline in the number of cards 
printed for us, and the increase in the number of written cards, is to 
be regretted. The fact that we are now sending our printed titles to 
two other libraries — to the Library of Princeton University and 
to the Library of Congress — makes it desirable to increase, rather 
than to cut down, the proportion of printed work. For several years, 
we have sent one card to the Library of Congress for each title 
printed here, and have received from that Library, in exchange, the 
galley strips of the printed cards it issues. Since February, 1907, 
we have sent to Princeton, at the request of the Princeton Library, 
four cards for each title printed for us. In both cases, the stock 
used is fm'nished by the library receiving the cards. 

The " incomplete" work recorded is of two kinds, a part entered 
on the official catalogue only, and a part entered also, in somewhat 
summary fashion, on the public catalogue. For many years, when 
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it has been necessary to abbreviate our work in any way, in order to 
keep up with increased accessions, the practice has been to enter on 
the official catalogue only anything which could not be catalogued in 
full. The result is that large numbers of German dissertations, cur- 
rent pamphlets, and certain large collections, such as the Riant 
library and parts of the Von Maurer library, are now recorded only 
on the official catalogue, where they are found, to be sure, by 
employees of the Library, but are apt to escape the notice of officers 
and students who are in the habit of depending on the public cata- 
logue. The amount of work done in this way having increased so 
much during the last few years, the inconvenience of having no 
record of such titles on the public catalogue has been more and more 
keenly felt, and in work lately undertaken we have therefore tried to 
add to the entry on the official catalogue a simple, but in most cases 
probably a sufficient, entry on the public catalogue, repeating the 
title under subject as well as author, when this could be done with- 
out any prolonged examination. The cards used for this work have 
a red edge, so that they can be easily picked out at some future time ; 
but it is probable that when revised, many of these cards will be 
found to need but little change or correction. 

Mr. Currier reports two recent experiments on the cost of doing 
this "temporary" cataloguing. "The fii-st experiment found the 
cost to be about 15 cents per title and the second just 18 cents. In 
the first experiment the cost was increased by the revision which the 
^work was given. This revision has now been reduced to its lowest 
terms. In this work, the titles are given all proper references and 
some degree — frequently complete — of subject classification. Bib- 
liographical investigations and analytical work are largely dispensed 
with." 

Apart from current work, about 75,000 titles have now accu- 
mulated, either not entered on our catalogues or entered in such a 
way that revision is either necessary or desirable. Of this number, 
about 10,000 titles are catalogued by the "temporary" method 
described above. Some 46,000 titles have been entered on the official 
catalogue only. It is estimated that perhaps 10,000 titles are in- 
cluded in pamphlet boxes and in pamphlet volumes bound up many 
years ago without passing through the cataloguers' hands. In the 
special collections of Slovak and Judeo-German literature, there are 
perhaps 4,000 uncatalogued titles. The analytical work, which 
would have been desirable, but which we have been forced to pass 
over, now amounts to perhaps 6,000 titles. A part of the woA 
included in this rather discouraging summary of arrears is not press- 
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ing, but probably more than half constantly gives rise to some 
degree of difficulty or uncertainty in determining with accuracy what 
is actually in the Library. 

The new section of catalogue case added in the delivery-room 
occasioned an extension of the card catalogue. From a measure- 
ment of the cards made in connection with this work, it is. 
estimated that the number of cards in the public catalogue is, on 
the author side, 668,000; on the subject side, 600,000; total, 
1,268,000. 

Mr. Currier reports the printing of a seventh supplement to the 
Index to the Subject Catalogue, and he adds : — 

"The time is approaching when the Subject Index should be 
reprinted. But few copies are left, and the supplementary entries 
on interleaved pages make the volumes difficult to use. Fi*om now 
until this work is taken up, opportunities should be grasped for im- 
proving the catalogue. Frequently smaller topics can be straightened 
out without much difficulty, even though far-reaching changes cannot 
be undertaken. A regrouping of the sociological sections would be 
most useful. Mathematics should be overhauled somewhat, and 
Politics and Legislation should be thoroughly revised. The long- 
talked-of rearrangement of cards under History would be of great 
use. The present chronological arrangement, under places, serves 
but poorly the needs of the public, and for it should be substituted 
an arrangement by periods. 

" During the past year, we have been able to make several minor 
revisions, in the headings Forestry, Almanacs, International Exhi- 
bitions, Finance of Cities, Christian Science, Theosophy, Dutch £ast 
Indies, etc." 

The experiment begun about twenty years ago with a new form of 
catalogue, which it was thought might prove more convenient than 
the card catalogue, has at length been discontinued, its fate having 
been considered and re-considered many times during the last few 
years. This is what we have called the Leyden Catalogue, since it 
is modelled after a form of catalogue used at the University of 
Leyden. It consists of slips, larger in size than the ordinary cata- 
logue card, bound together at the right-hand end into little volumes 
by a device which permits additional slips to be inserted at any point. 
Mr. Winsor hoped that these volumes might be found to be a better 
solution of the catalogue question than the card catalogue ; but in 
practice, the fact that it cannot easily be managed with one hand, 
leaving the other hand free to use a pencil, seems to have been the 
chief element in making it unpopular, and for many years it has been 
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of little real service to as. For some years after it was started, when 
the Library printed the greater part of its titles, it was practically 
complete for all recent accessions ; but now that so many titles are 
received from the Library of Congress, and that the Library itself 
prints a smaller proportion of the titles catalogued here, it has 
become less and less complete, and is therefore used with less 
confidence. It will be quite possible in the future, if we should need 
to duplicate any part of our catalogue, to cut these slips down to the 
ordinary catalogue size, and we are retaining them with this in miud ; 
but we have removed the set of volumes from the Reading-room and 
shall not try any longer to keep them up to date. 

ORDERING DEPARTMENT AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The following table shows the income of our book funds, receipts 
from other sources for the purchase of books, and expenditure for 
books during the last six years. 





1901-02. 


1903-03. 


190S-04. 


1904-06. 


1905-04. 


1900-07. 


From book funds, — 

Balance from previous year . 
Income of the year .... 


$4,634 
19,972 


$4,036 
19,446 


$3,208 
19,992 


$4,074 
19,660 


$4,781 
19,063 


$4,620 
♦20,899 


Total ayaUable 

Spent for books 


24,506 
20,470 


28,482 

20,274 


28,200 
19,126 


28,634 

18,853 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 


23,844 
19,324 


26,419 
19,461 


Balance to next year .... 

Special gifts, sales, etc. — 
Balance from previous year . 
Received during the year . . 


4,036 

1,932 
8,411 


3,208 

2,276 
4,467 


4,074 

1,836 
4,406 


4,620 

2,814 
9,484 


6,968 

4,279 
10,766 


Total available 

Spent for books 


6,348 
3,067 


6,788 

4,898 


6,241 
4,534 


6,318 
3,604 


12,298 
8,019 


16,044 
10,764 


Balance to next year .... 


2,276 


1,835 


1,707 


2,814 


4,279 


4,280 


Total spent for books, — 

College Library 

Department Libraries (books 
ordered through Coll. Lib.) 


$23,687 
7,246 


$26,172 

7,389 


$23,660 
6,214 


$22,367 
6,623 


$27,843 
9,367 


$80,215 
7,642 


Total 


$80,782 


$32,661 


$29,874 


$27,980 


$36,700 


$37,857 







At the beginning of the year, the Council anticipated a serious 
reduction in the amount of money available for books, and accord- 
ingly made its appropriations on a much smaller scale than usual, — 
on a basis of there being only $7,000 free for new orders, instead of 

* Includes $620 accumulated income of the Boott Fund not previously 
reported. 
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$9,000, as in the previous year, or $11,000 two years before.* 
This reduction seemed necessary both because an unusually large 
number of unpaid bills had been carried over from the end of the 
previous year to the beginning of this (not shown by the Treasurer's 
balance in the above table) and because it was expected that the 
Corporation would be obliged to transfer to administration at least 
a thousand dollars from income ordinarily devoted to books. In 
fact, the expected transfer did not take place on the Treasurer's 
books, and the rate of interest on investments increased, so that 
the figures in the table show an increase. Expenditure, however, 
was curtailed in accordance with the Council's appropriations, and 
the balance carried over is correspondingly larger. This balance, 
moreover, is almost entirely available, there having been but few 
unpaid bills on hand at the beginning of the year. 

The work of the ordering department, in charge of Mr. Potter, is 
summed up in the following table, which gives the figures of the last 
two years and the averages of three previous five-year periods. 



WoBX or OBDSBnio Dbpabtmxnt. 



1890-95. 
Ayerage. 



1895-1900. 
Average. 



1900-06. 
Ayerage. 



1906-06. 



1906-07. 



New orders, — 

Total received and examined . . . 
Already owned or ordered .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate of cost, — 

For the College Library 

For Departments 

Total estimated cost 

Shipments received from abroad . . 
fNo. of vols, boaght for College Lib. 
^Total gifts examined and passed on 



6,132 
1,193 
3,800 

$9,079 

2,902 

11,981 

28 

4,416 

16,060 



7,327 
1,726 
5,036 

$10,146 

3,223 

13,368 

33 

6,736 

16,466 



12,276 
4,142 
7,796 

$14,903 

3,710 

18,614 

68 

7,638 

21,682 



9,773 
2,468 
7,038 



$12,642 

6,092 

17,734 

64 
11,012 
17,764 



9,046 
3,446 
6,464 

$16,732 

4,168 

20,900 

61 

7,620 

18,980 



In comparing these figures with those of the previous year, it will 
be noticed that, while the number of new orders received is consider- 
ably less (due to the general decrease in the amount of the appropri- 
ations), the estimate of cost is very much larger. This is due, on the 
one hand, to the fact that an accumulation of about one thousand 

♦ Periodicals, outstanding orders, continuations, etc., are separately estimated, 
t Excluding volumes formed by binding periodicals and pamphlets, but in- 
cluding volumes received on exchange account from other libraries. 
X Including both volumes and pamphlets. See p. 199. 
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titles, handed in last year, were looked up and forwarded this year ; 
and on the other hand, to the exceptionally large amount of gift 
money to be expended, which was used in large degree for expensive 
works, thus increasing the average cost of orders sent forward. 
Of the $16,732 estimated, $7,051 was on Library funds, and $9,681 
was charged to various special gifts. The number of volumes bought 
for the College Library is much nearer the usual average, last year's 
figure being very much increased by Dr. Lichtenstein's purchases in 
Europe. 

In regard to duplicates obtained unintentionally, Mr. Potter re- 
ports : " Forty-one unintentional duplicates were bought at a cost 
of $149.50. This is moi^e than the year before, when the records 
(perhaps incomplete) showed only 34 ; but it is less than in 1904-05, 
when 56 were bought. The percentage of duplicates to the number 
of orders looked up was .0045. Unfortunately, several of these 
duplicates were rather expensive sets and the total cost was more 
than in any recent year. About half of them were practically un- 
avoidable. Several are traceable to the various methods of '* short 
cataloguing," which leave many pit-falls for the unwary searcher. 
During the year, we disposed of a large number of duplicates, some 
sold for us by the Cooperative Society, some sent to other libraries 
on exchange, and others given to the University of Tennessee and to 
one or two other college libraries." 

Mr. Potter calls attention again to the need of employing more 
assistance on the Library accounts. His complaint is well grounded, 
and I expect that, with some re-arrangement of duties among the 
staff during the coming year, it will be possible to employ one person 
as an accountant, whose chief work it shall be to attend to the 
accounts and forward bills promptly for payment. Mr. Potter speaks 
of the subject as follows : — 

" In my report of last year, I spoke of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the Library accounts, — the long delays in the payment of 
bills and the difficulty in securing frequent balances for use in 
assigning funds to new books. I regret to report that there has 
been no improvement in these matters this year. The one regular 
assistant, with more than half of her time needed for work in other 
departments, could not begin to do all the work on the accounts, 
and the help that I was able to assign to her from other members of 
tho department was not sufficient either in quantity or quality to 
secure accuracy and promptness. Not only were the payments and 
balances constantly behind during the year, but at the end of the 
year it was found that there were numerous errors in the figures 
and several weeks of valuable time were wasted in locating and cor- 
recting them. Book-keeping is not work that can be done in odd 
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moments by a person subject to constant interruptions and calls to 
other duties. It is true that seventeen years ago, when I first 
entered the Library, I found no difficulty in keeping these accounts as 
part of my other work and giving to them not more than five or 'six 
hours a week. But conditions have changed since them. It is not 
so much that the total expenditure has increased, being about double 
what it was then, but that the accounts have grown much more 
complex. Then there were 47 different accounts, divided as follows : 
Funds, 25 ; Gifts, 5 ; and Departments, 17. Now we have 39 Fund 
accounts ; 57 Gift accounts ; and 57 Depai-tment accounts, — a total 
of 153. The number of requisitions drawn last year was 465 against 
309 seventeen years ago. These last figures do not properly rep- 
resent the increase in work, as, with the delay in payments, many 
small bills are combined on one requisition. It would, I think, be a 
real economy for the Library to employ a trained book-keeper to 
attend to these accounts. Of course, if this were done, such a 
person would naturally have charge not only of the book accounts, 
but of the petty cash account (fines, etc.), of the pay-roll, and 
perhaps of the various statistics now kept by the different depart- 
ments. I strongly recommend this matter for consideration." 

STAFF. 

Thei-e have been more than the usual number of changes in the 
staff during the past year. These changes usually diminish efficiency, 
at least for the time being, but they are unavoidable and, to some 
degree, in the long run beneficial. For, when it is seen that service 
in this Library opens the way to a better position in some other 
library, the attractiveness of the Library service is increased, and it 
is the easier to secure as our assistants young men and women of 
ability. Mr. C. A. Read, of the Class of 1902, who, with the excep- 
tion of a few months at the Arnold Arboretum, had been in the 
employ of the Library continuously since his graduation, left us on 
the first of Mai*ch, 1907, to become librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Lichtenstein's appointment as Assistant in charge of European 
History was mentioned in my last report. His duties were to be 
somewhat different from those of any other assistant in the Libraiy, 
since he was to give his serxaces alike to the ordering department, 
the shelf department, and the catalogue department, in respect to 
the books relating to the subject under his charge. This new 
method of work gives fair promise, I think, of being successful in 
the end, but its trial so far has been somewhat incomplete. During 
the early part of the year. Dr. lichtenstein's time was taken up with 
completing the work on the Hohenzollem Collection, on which he 
had previously been engaged. It was not until the first of November 
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that he began regular work on the plan outlined. In the spring, 
his time was necessarily broken up by private work connected with 
preparing himself for examinations for the degree of Ph. D,, and on 
the first of June, he began work on the re-classification of French 
History, which soon absorbed all his time for the remainder of the 
year. 

He reports that only 193 orders were given him to look up for 
the Order Department, of which number 71 proved duplicate. On 
the other hand, he examined a large number of booksellers' cata- 
logues, checking titles for the Hohenzollern Collection and for 
French History. In the course of this task, he marked and looked 
up over 800 titles, and sent forward as orders, 307, Mr. Potter 
reports that it was of advantage to turn the work over to him when 
any considerable number of orders were to be looked up at once, but 
that orders coming in in small numbers were more conveniently 
handled by his usual assistants. It should be noted also that with 
reduced appropriations, the money available for pui-chases, except 
in French History, was exhausted early in the year. 

Dr. Lichtenstein reports that 3,380 volumes, dealing with subjects 
of European History, were turned over to him by the Shelf Depart- 
ment in the eight months under review, and that all except 141 were 
classified and sent along before the end of the statistical year. In 
addition to the 3,239 thus classified, 306 volumes came up for re- 
classification, not counting the work done on the general collection 
of French History. It was in this department that Dr. Lichten- 
stein's work was most complete and effective. 

In regard to the practical advantage of the attempt to combine 
cataloguing with the other processes, Mr. Currier reports as fol- 
lows : — 

" The result of the year's experience shows that it is more difficult 
to turn over a given class of books to a single person for inde- 
pendent treatment in cataloguing than seems to be the case in the 
shelf arrangement. On the shelves, each collection forms a physical 
entity, and variation of method in any one group usually makes 
little or no confusion. In the card catalogue, however, there is a 
much greater interdependence of parts and, in consequence, greater 
uniformity is necessary. Customs as to choice of author heading, 
proper references, etc., must be adhered to more rigidly, and the 
system of classification of new titles must coincide with the old, so 
that all material on a given topic shall be grouped in one place. It 
would not, indeed, be difficult for a specialist staying permanently 
in the Library to learn the rules of entry. Variations in methods of 
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preparing the title after the heading has been decided upon would 
make less trouble, though even here a certain degree of uniformity 
is desirable. As regards the subject catalogue, a specialist might 
work with a great degree of independence, but not unless a thorough 
revision of the old titles goes hand in hand with the classification of 
the new. In other words, the specialist should work out and carry 
into execution a system of classification for both old and new books, 
just as has been done in the shelf arrangement. At the present 
time, there could hardly be a better piece of work undertaken than a 
working over of the titles in European history, — e. g., a consolida- 
tioQ of cards now under History, Politics, Legislation, a substitution 
of an arrangement into periods for the present chronological series 
of the cards under various countries in the heading History, with 
other changes that might seem advisable. It would seem best for 
the work of preparing catalogue cards for new books to remain at 
present in the hands of the regular cataloguers, though Dr. Lichten- 
stein's special knowledge should be constantly made use of and he 
might well give the titles a hasty final revision." 

Mr. Tillinghast reports as follows as the result of his experience 
with this method of work : — 

^^ After trying for some time the plan of cataloguing and ^ setting 
up ' certain groups, I find that this method is much more interesting 
than the old, and gives a much better knowledge of the whole field 
of the subjects. Acquaintance with the catalogue helps in shelf - 
listing, and acquaintance with the books on the shelves and their 
arrangement helps in subject classification for the catalogue, and 
often in cataloguing. On the other hand, there is a danger of 
superficial and hasty judgments which the greater experience gained 
through work confined to cataloguing or shelf-listing is a guard 
against. Just how much time is saved, I cannot estimate. I fear 
it is not so much as might be expected. I fear that I sometimes 
hesitate on questions of entering or cataloguing which would be 
perfectly plain to those who have had long experience in those 
branches of work. 

** I believe that all titles should be inspected by the head of the 
Catalogue Department." 

It is only natuml that effective cooperation should be more difficult 
to obtain in the case of the catalogue than in any other department 
of library work, since the catalogue, especially the author catalogue, 
has to be considered as a unit, and variations of practice are confus- 
ing and may be misleading. I believe, however, that, with longer 
experience, the specialist who is well acquainted with his subject, 
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and is willing to take pains to familiarize himself with the details 
of the catalogue, may give most valuable assistance in preparing 
books for cataloguing by indicating briefly the work to be done. 
The actual writing out of cards, or of copying for the printer, may 
well be left to another h^nd. I expect to be able, in the course of 
the year, to extend this method of work one step further, by allowing 
one other member of the staff to carry books forward from the 
process of shelf -listing through the process of cataloguing. 

WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE, 

Lthrarian. 
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THE GRAY HERBARTOM. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — During the past academic year the regular staff of the Gray 
Herbarium has consisted of a curator (professor), an assistant 
professor engaged in monographic work, field exploration, and in- 
struction, a collector, a librarian, an assistant engaged chiefly in 
determinative work, a library assistant, and an assistant engaged in 
the preparation and mounting of the specimens. Furthermore, the 
expert services of the following persons have been employed during 
portions of the year in connection with the activities of the Herba- 
rium : President E. Brainerd of Middlebury College (on the genus 
Viola) ^ Professor A. S. Hitchcock of the United States Department 
of Agriculture (on the Ghramineae) ^ Mr. Oakes Ames (whose valued 
services on the Orchidacecbe have been gratuitously rendered) , Mr. 
A. A. Eaton of the Ames Botanical Laboratory (on the genera Equu 
setum and Isoldes) ^ Mr. W. W. Eggleston (on the genus Crataegus)^ 
and Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews ( as artist) . 

Among the sets of plants received during the year the following 
have from their extent or rarity been noteworthy : — By gift or ex- 
change : from Mr. J. H. Maiden, Government Botanist of New 
South Wales, 200 plants of Australia ; from Messrs. J. E. Thayer 
and Outram Bangs, 188 plants of Guadalupe Island (off the coast of 
Lower California) , a locality of exceptional conditions and peculiarly 
interesting vegetation ; from Dr. C. O. Rosendahl, of the University 
of Minnesota, 866 plants of Minnesota; from Professor E. O. 
Wooton, 526 plants of New Mexico, collected by Mr. O. B. Met- 
calfe ; from Mr. T. S. Brandegee, of the University of California, 
810 plants of Mexico ; through Professor W. G. Farlow, 107 pteri- 
dophytes from the herbarium of the late Isaac Holden ; from Profes- 
sor J. W. Harshberger, of the University of Pennsylvania, 145 plants 
of Bermuda; from the Herbarium of Oxford University, 126 pladts 
of Great Britain ; from Mr. O. von Seemen of Berlin, specialist on the 
Salicaceaey a series of 218 specimens of the difficult genus ScUix^ 
including many critically studied hybrids; from Mr. C. Belhatte, 
of Paris, 115 plants of Europe; from the United States National 
Museum, through Dr. J. N. Rose, 958 plants of Mexico, including 
several collections of special value ; from the New York Botanical 
Garden, through Professor N. L. Britton, 208 plants of the Philippine 
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The Library has also received from Mr. Howard Payson Arnold 
three rare and valuable books : Cavannilles, Descripcion de las plan- 
tas ; Roxburgh, Plants of the coast of Coromandel ; and Richard, 
Tentamen florae abyssinicae. 

The number of volumes received from all sources during the year 
has been 576 and of pamphlets 558. 

Mr. Pringle, Collector for the Herbarium, has made another jour- 
ney to Mexico and, notwithstanding exceptionally unfavorable con- 
ditions of prolonged drought prevailing in portions of the regions 
visited, was able to obtain a considerable number of new or otherwi^ 
noteworthy plants. 

Professor Femald has continued with marked success his investi- 
gation of soil control in the distribution of plants especially in the 
alpine regions of New England and the maritime provinces of 
Canada. His noteworthy results, already reduced to statistical 
form, show conclusively an intimate relation hitherto unsuspected 
between the distribution of plants in their native state and the 
occurrence of certain chemical elements in the underlying rock 
strata. 

A request on the part of several students for guidance in research 
work in this highly interesting field of investigation has led to the 
announcement of Botany 20d, an additional research course, in 
charge of Professor Femald. Instruction in this course as well as 
in Botany 7 and 20c will be conducted at the Herbarium. 

Under the supervision of Mr. W. S. Burke, Inspector of Grounds 
and Buildings, a new boiler has been installed to replace the worn 
and antiquated one which for many years has been used to heat the 
Herbarium as well as the adjacent laboratory and lecture room. 

Work on the Card Index of new Genera, Species, and Varieties of 
American Plants has been continued with vigor during the year by 
Miss M. A. Day, Librarian of the Herbarium, with the assistance of 
Miss H. £. Day and Miss E. M. Vincent, 8,931 cards having been 
issued to subscribers. This work has been conducted with such care 
and economy of methods that the money returns have considerably 
more than repaid the outlay in printing and have even covered the 
clerical activities involved. The scientific usefulness of this enter- 
prise is widely recognized and the skill with which it has been man- 
aged becomes more apparent at a time when a parallel enterprise, 
covering the new plants of the Old World, has been discontinued 
owing to financial difficulties. 

In April, 1907, through the liberality of Mr. N. T. Kidder, a 
botanical collector was sent with a geological exploring expedition to 
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the Aleutian Islands, tlie condition being made by Mr. Kidder that 
the plants secured on the expedition should be sent to the Gray 
Herbarium. The collection thus received came to hand after the 
close of the academic year and comment upon it must be deferred. 

Again it is my privilege to report a high degree of efficiency and 
devotion on the part of the Visiting Committee, through whose efforts 
the needs of the Herbarium have been brought to the attention of 
many patrons. The ready contributions of persons thus interested, 
supplemented by liberal gifts from members of the Committee, have 
enabled the Herbarium again to complete its financial year free from 
deficit. This is especially gratifying from the fact that it enables 
the Herbarium to approach a larger income in no way handicapped 
by debt. 

In a former report mention was made of the liberal bequest of 
Mrs. W. B. Potter for the further endowment of the Herbarium. 
Mrs. Potter's estate has now been settled, her specific bequest having 
been paid in June, the residual portions of her legacy, together with 
accumulated interest, duiing the autunm. A part of the payment 
has been in transferred securities, the value of which is to some extent 
dependent upon a fluctuating market. It may be said, however, that 
the cash and securities thus transferred to the President and Fellows 
have been estimated at $195,798.02. According to the provisions 
of the will the property thus received will be known as the Sarah E. 
Potter Plindowment Fund and its income devoted to the support of 
the Gray Herbarium. 

It would be impossible to overstate the significance of this gift to 
the Herbarium or adequately express the gratitude of the staff and 
friends of the establishment. At the time of Dr. Gray's death in 
1888 the Gray Herbarium had already reached, through his untiring 
efforts and high professional distinction, a degree of scientific im- 
portance, which made it imperative that the development and services 
of the establishment should be maintained in a manner which its 
small endowment of $18,500 could of itself in no wise render possi- 
ble. Thus for nearly twenty years the Herbarium has been in great 
part dependent upon gifts for present use. These have been received, 
largely through the activity of the Visiting Committee, with gratify- 
ing regularity and in amount sufficient to maintain the continuous 
growth of the collections and library as well as to render possible the 
determinative work, monographic researches, and publications of 
the staff. 

Vigorous and unremitted effort has also been made by friends to 
secure for the Herbarium an adequate endowment. This aid, in 
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which Mrs. Potter took no small part, culminated in securing the 
Asa Gray Professorship Fund, the Asa Gray Memorial Fund, and 
the Robert Charles Billings Fund. These funds, together with the 
much larger Sarah £• Potter Fund just received, will yield an income 
which (supplemented by other sources of revenue such as copyrights, 
sale of publications, etc.) will maintain the Herbarium at its present 
grade of expenditure and permit a moderate enlargemeut of the 
activities of the establishment. It is to be pointed out, however, 
that the added income from increased investments does not so greatly 
exceed the resources heretofore available through generous gifts for 
present use as to permit any sudden change of policy, augmentation 
of the staff, or other considerable increase of expenditure. The 
beneficial effect is rather in giving the Herbarium what is of even 
higher importance, namely, an assured income, since most scientific 
enterprises, such as explorations, monographic publications, revision 
of text-books, and the like, have to be planned far in advance, and 
can scarcely be undertaken unless the available resources can be 
calculated some years ahead. 

Although the additional endowment will relieve the Herbarium 
from its most pressing needs, it is hoped that such contributions 
as have been made with some regularity for present use during the 
last few years may, so far as possible, be continued, for upon such 
gifts must depend, to a great extent, any possibility of special acqui- 
sitions for the collections and library. It is believed that the incen- 
tive to such gifts will not be less from the circumstance that in future 
they may not be so pressingly needed for the running expenses of 
the establishment but may be, in each instance, employed specifically 
to increase in some particular regard the acquisitions of the Herba- 
rium or to augment the scientific undertakings and published output 
of the staff, — to accomplish, in other words, ends which would but 
for them have been unattainable. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that the Gray Herbarium belongs to a class of estab- 
ments elsewhere largely supported by governmental or municipal aid 
and therefore able to maintain a larger staff and incur much greater 
expenditure. For this reason, if the Gray Herbarium is to maintain 
its high rank among allied establishments, it must be supported by a 
gradually increasing income. 

The particular need of the Herbarium at present, a new building, 
has been duly emphasized in former reports. Here it may be said 
merely that such need, after another year's growth, is even more 
pressing. It is hoped, also, that the substantial addition to the 
endowment of the Herbarium, by putting the establishment upon a 
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THE BOTANIC GAEDEN. 

To THB Pbssidbnt OF THE Univbbsity : 

Sib, — I have the honor of presenting, as Director of the Botanic 
Garden, the following report for the year 1906-07. 

As matter of record, Mr. Robert Cameron, Head Gardener, has 
prepared a short account of the weather at the Grarden daring the 
year which has just closed : — 

"The weather in winter was very cold, registering frequently from 
six to ten degrees below Fahrenheit's zero. This severe cold de- 
manded a great increase in the amount of coal required to keep the 
temperature of our greenhouses within safe limits. Fortunately the 
ground was well covered with a thick coating of snow, and hence 
our herbaceous plants in the open plots wintered well. The spring 
was cold and late, but the spring-flowering plants blossomed un- 
usually well, and their flowers lasted for a long time, owing to the 
cool moist weather. The summer was hot and remarkably dry, and 
for several weeks we had no rain, but our improved water-supply 
enabled us to keep the plants in good condition. An unusual 
amount of the time was spent in the winter in ^creosoting' and 
destroying the eggs of the gypsy moth and the nests of the brown- 
tail moths. The lateness of the spring prevented our spraying with 
disparene until nearly the end of May. This spraying consumes 
much time and involves large expense, but it is the only effective 
measure known to us by which we can destroy injurious leaf -eating 
insects. By thorough spraying we were able to meet successfully 
even the elm-leaf beetle, although the leaves of elm trees near the 
Grarden were completely destroyed." 

In pursuance of the policy of making the Garden attractive to all 
students of the University many new species and varieties of bulbous 
plants have been added to our collection, and it is expected that 
these will prove to be of much interest in the coming spring. Mr. 
Cameron, who is on duty at the Garden all the time, reports that 
the numbers of visitors are increasing year by year, but that it is in 
spring and early summer that the largest numbers come. At that 
time the Garden serves as a park for our students and for the 
general public, and in this way gives great pleasure to our com- 
munity. Our earnest attempts to render the Garden attractive to 
all of our students and to the community in general do not interfere 
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at all with its chief office as a source of supply of material for our 
botanical classes. 

The Dii-ector must again call attention to the serious difficulty 
under which a northern garden labors in its attempt to meet the 
reasonable demands of University students. Our first term begins 
at about the time when the first frosts come in October, and our final 
class exercises are held in the last days of May when the out-of-door 
plants are just coming into bloom. In oliier words, one is obliged 
to provide material for class studies during the long cold season 
when but little open-air material is available. Forcing plants to 
bloom out of season is always an expensive m^ter, but under our 
present conditioas we are obliged to collect a large mimber of wild 
plants in the autumn for early blooming under glass. Otherwise it 
would not be possible for us to bring any of the students in our very 
large elementary class into contact with our native flora. After the 
regular College course ends our Garden is in full bloom. In what 
way can we best use this great amount of summer material ? 

The summer courses in Botany are attended by comparatively 
few students; much larger classes could be supplied than now. 
Possibly by reconstructing the botanical courses in the summer 
their range could be safely extended and a wider choice offered 
to those College students who might wish to avail themselves of 
increased opportunities to employ wisely a part of a too long 
vacation. 

During the past summer, the Botanic Garden placed at the service 
of those conducting the Nature Study course all material asked for. 
Every endeavor to utilize our abundant store of flowers for study in 
the summer will meet with the cordial oodperation of all members 
of the staff at our Botanic Garden. 

Important additions have been made to all parts of the Botanical 
Museum during the past year. A large proportion of the specimens 
of economic products which had been injuriously affected by light 
have been replaced by fresh specimens, and this work of replace- 
ment is to be continued as occasion demands. In the great Botani- 
cal Museum in Calcutta the economic products are replaced nearly 
every year by fresh ones for exhibition and study, but our cases do 
not suffer so severely as the museums in the tropics from intense 
light or from so many museum pests. Practically all of our type- 
specimens are now in insect-proof containers. The economic pro- 
duct which attracted most attention this year is the striking exhibit 
of sugar-cane from our experimental station in Cuba. The speci- 
mens exhibited were the flnest of several hundred varieties of 
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artificial seedlings. The best is known as ^^ Harvard 208." It has 
proved to be strong, resistant, and of high sngar content. 

The Ware Collection of Glass-models of Plants in Flower has now 
been arranged in three rooms in such manner as to exhibit the dif- 
ferent relations of plants. In the vestibule the specimens are 
distributed with reference to their surroundings, — soil, water, light, 
and the animal friends and foes. In the large room adjoining they 
have been placed in a linear series extending from Engler's highest 
class to the lowest of the flowering plants, showing by means of 
sections and enlarged parts the characteristics upon which syst^oa- 
atists base their modern classification. A communicating room 
contains the principal economic plants, together with their products. 
This improvedient in classification and the new mounting on plaster- 
plaques have drawn to the exhibition rooms even larger numbers of 
visitors than before, and on certain days it has become a matter of 
embarrassment to afford all the visitors an opportunity of examining 
the models. Our cases are too close together for the greatest con- 
venience of visitors, but no change in this respect is at present 
possible. To remove the specimens to a special building, as has 
been contemplated, would seriously interfere with the original plan 
of Professor Louis Agassiz, namely, to bring under one roof speci- 
mens illustrating every branch of Natural History. He designed 
having plants as well as minerals and animals displayed in his 
Museum, and these glass models of plants carry out our part of that 
plan. To remove them now would cause a break in the continuity 
which cannot be regarded with favor. 

In the section devoted to Fossil Plants little has been done during 
the year except to maintain the collection in good condition. Pro- 
fessor R. T. Jackson reports that one hundred and ninety good 
specimens of choice selected plants from the Cretaceous of Kansas 
have been purchased, comprising one hundred and five species and 
varieties. Dr. Jackson has given to this part of our Museiun a 
great deal of time, and has rendered all parts of the great collection 
easily accessible. 

The experiment station in Cuba is now succeeding beyond our 
expectations. The cane-seedlings are proving good in every way, 
and the last are the best. The generous manner in which Mr. 
Atkins has sustained the enterprise has enabled the management to 
undertake difiScult experiments the results of which at one time 
seemed doubtful. But it is pleasant to report that Mr. Atkins 
expresses himself as completely satisfied with the undertaking. Our 
range of tropical and subtropical species in the grounds is being 
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constantly widened. Very cordial relations are sustained with the 
British stations in the West Indies and with the government station 
at Santiago de las Vegas. This coming winter renewed attempts will 
be made to bring in the new Caoutchouc plants, and also to begin a 
study of certain new varieties of Cacao. 

On account of the limited amount of space available in our green- 
houses we were obliged in the spring to decline the generous offer, 
from a friend of the Garden, of a large collection of valuable orchids. 
If we had had at our disposal two hundred square feet more on our 
shelves we should have gladly accepted the gift. But this space 
could not be had without the erection of another greenhouse, and 
this, considering our scanty funds, was out of the question. 

During the past year the Overseers' Committee on the Grarden and 
Museum have again considered the advisability of attempting to 
increase our slender endowment fund. The financial condition of 
the country forbids us to press the matter at this time. 

GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, Director. 
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THE AENOLD ARBORETUM. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
progress and condition of the Arnold Arboretum during the year 
ending July 81, 1907. 

The preparation of the ground (see report for 1905-06) for the 
type collection of hardy shrubs has been finished during the year and 
the collection has been planted as far as material for it has been 
available. In the new arrangement this collection occupies nineteen 
beds 10 feet wide, with a total length of 7765 feet, separated by 
grass paths 5 feet wide. The northern and eastern ends of the area 
filled by these beds are protected by a trellis 1280 feet long and 10 
feet high, built with concrete posts and galvanized wire stringers and 
to be used for the cultivation of the collection of vines and other 
climbing plants. The ground available for the shrub collection is 
unfortunately too small for the display of representatives of all the 
hardiest and most distinct species, and it has been found necessary 
to plant genera like Syringa, Vibumiun, Cornus, and several others 
in which some species are arborescent along the drives in different 
parts of the Arboretum. Among these excluded groups are some of 
the principal hardy genera of the Heath family, including Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, and Kalmias; and for these genera additional 
ground has been prepared on the western slope of Bussey Hill, and at 
the base of Hemlock Hill where a large plantation of Rhododendrons 
has been made during the year. Ground has also been prepared 
round the borders of the North Meadow for a number of partly arbor- 
escent, partly shrubby, groups which were formerly cultivated in the 
general shrub collection. 

On Peter's Hill 266 additional species or forms of North American 
Crataegus have been permanently planted during the year. This 
collection is now represented by 716 groups of species, forms, and 
varieties. 

The interchange of plants and seeds with other horticultural and 
botanical establishments has been continued during the year. 14,003 
plants (including grafts and cuttings) and 732 packets of seeds have 
been distributed as follows : To the United States, 12,522 plants and 
57 packets of seeds ; to Canada, 21 packets of seeds ; to the West 
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Indies, 8 packets of seeds; to Argentina, 5 packets of seeds; to 
Peru, 4 packets of seeds ; to Chili, 101 packets of seeds ; to Great 
Britain, 1,186 plants and 147 packets of seeds; to the continent of 
Europe, 295 plants and 272 packets of seeds ; to Japan, 69 packets 
of seeds ; to China, 3 packets of seeds ; to Java and the Straits Set- 
tlements, 3 packets of seeds ; to Australia, 4 packets of seeds ; to 
New Zealand, 6 packets of seeds; to the Hawaiian Islands, 13 
packets of seeds ; to Cape Colony, 17 packets of seeds* There have 
been received during the year 3,325 plants and 476 packets of seeds ; 
of these, 3,067 plants came from the United States, 75 from 
England, 31 from Finance, 2 from Holland, and 150 from Russia. 

During the year 7,823 sheets of dried plants have been added to 
the herbarium ; of these, 6,392 have been purchased and 1,433 have 
been presented to the arboretum. The most important of the pur- 
chased collections is a selection of 3,540 sheets from the herbarium 
made by Mr. Alfred Behder during his travels in Europe and NorUi 
America and rich in rare and critical woody species cultivated in 
European botanic gardens. Other important collections added to 
the herbarium during the year are from the United States, Mexico, 
Jamaica, Chili, Paraguay, the Philippine Islands, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sweden, northern Russia, the Caucasus, and Portugal. 

During the year the Arboretum has received by gift 1,508 bound 
volumes and 247 pamphlets. 

To supplement a gift of $5,000 made a few years ago by the late 
Francis Skinner, for the purchase of rare and expensive books for 
the library, his son, Mr. Francis Skinner, of Dedham, has given to 
the Arboretum a similar sum, with the suggestion that the books 
purchased with this money be considered a memorial to his father's 
interest in the Arboretum and its work. 

During the year instruction in dendrology has been given at the 
Arboretum, by Mr. Jack, to students of landscape-gardening from 
the Institute of Technology and to University students in forestry. 

A few friends of the Arboretum living in Massachusetts and in 
Europe have made it possible to begin during the year the systematic 
study of the trees and shrubs of central and western China. This 
mountain region, with a climate similar to but more severe than that 
of the southern Appalachian region of North America, is known to 
be rich in valuable and interesting plants ; and as it is the only part 
of the world remaining botanically unexplored of which the trees may 
be expected to flourish in our northern states, results of the highest 
scientific and practical value may be expected from its careful exam- 
ination and by the introduction of its plants into American and 
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European gardens and plantations. For this difficult exploration the 
Arboretum has secured for two years and a half the services of Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, an Englishman who has had five years' experience in 
western China in collecting plants for an English commercial firm. 
Mr. Wilson, having passed some time at the Arboretum during the 
autumn, sailed for China early in January and established his per- 
manent base of operations at Ichang at the foot of the great gorge 
of the Yang-tse-Mang. During 1907 he has been occupied in col- 
lecting on the high mountains of Hupeh, and early in 1908 is to 
proceed by way of the Yang-tse-kiang to the western borders of 
Szech'nan to explore the great forests of conifers which cover the 
mountain ranges separating China from Thibet. 

To extend the field of operations in China an arrangement has 
been made with the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
under which an experienced collector of the Department in China has 
been detailed to explore, without expense to the Arboretum and 
under Mr. Wilson's general direction, the forests surrounding the 
temples on the little known Mt. Wut'ai, one of the sacred mountains 
of China, situated in the northern province of Shansi. 

The seeds of a large number of plants entirely new to cultivation 
have already been received from Mr. Wilson, and there is now every 
reason to hope that his mission will be successful, and that this new 
enterprise will be one of the most useful and interesting pieces of 
work undertaken at the Arboretiun. 

Mr. Alfred Rehder returned to the Arboretum from Europe in 
November and has since been engaged here on the Bradley Bibli- 
ography. Mr. Shaw is still working on his monograph of the 
genus Pinus. 

I take this opportunity to express again my thanks to the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture for 
their annual grant for the maintenance of the Ai'boretum, and to the 
members of the Visiting Committee for their interest and assistance. 

C. S. SARGENT, Director. 
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THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — Professor Richards, although on leave of absence for the 
year, continued to give during the first half-year his lectures on 
physical chemistry (Chemistry 6). In March he went to Germany 
and served as exchange professor at the University of Berlin during 
the summer semester, lecturing on the exact determination of physico- 
chemical constants and conducting a number of investigations in the 
laboratory of the First Chemical Institute of the University. During 
Professor Richards' absence Chemistry 6 was inducted by Mr. H. 
L. Frevert (A.B. 1905) and Chemistry 8 (Historical Development 
of Chemical Theory) by Professors Torrey and Baxter. Mr. Frevert 
also gave the half -course in electro-chemistry (Chemistry 7), while 
the laboratory course in this subject (Chemistry 18) was omitted. 
No changes were made in the other regular courses offered by the 
Division during the year 1905-06. 

The number of elections in the several laboratory courses during 
the year and in June, 1906, were as follows : — 







October, 


January 1, 


Junel, 


June 1, 


1006. 


1907. 


190T. 


1006. 


Chemifltry 1 . . . 


. 818 


880 


800 


809 


Chemistry 8 . , 




. 114 


116 


110 


100 


Chemistry 4 . , 




. 87 


48 


89 


29 


Chemistry 5a 




. 84 


88 


82 


87 


Chemistry 6 . . 




. 14 


16 


18 


25 


Chemistry 9 . 




. 16 


16 


.. 


.. (14, Jan. 1, »06) 


Chemistry 10 . . 




. 


.. 


19 


17 


Chemistry 12 . . 




8 


10 


.. 


.. (8, Jan. 1/06) 


Chemistry 18 . 




. 


.. 


X* 


6 


Chemistry 20a 




X 


X 


X 


2 


Chemistry 206 




. 6 


5 


6 


2 


Chemistry 20c 




. 6 


6 


6 


8 


Chemistry 20d 




X 


X 


X 


6 


Chemistry 20e 




1 


2 


1 


1 


Chemistry 20/ 




. 18 


14 


16 


5 






566 


594 


540 


546 ( + 22=568) 



X signifies that the course was not given. 
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The number of elections in the courses in which no laboratory 
work is given were as follows: — 

October, Jan. 1, June 1, June 1, 
1906. 1907. 1907. 1906. 

Chemutry 1 (for the lectures only) 3S 5 2 zz* 

Chemistiy 6 (for the lectores only) 1 2 2 zx 

diemistry 12 (for the lectares only) 1 

Caiemistry 2 102 102 .. .. (95, Jan. 1/06) 

Chemittry 5 84 89 84 89 

Chemigtiy 7 9 19 

Chemiitry 8 •• 60 78 

Chemistry 11 . 28 26 24 28 

Chemistry 14a z 21 

Chemistry 15 . . 42 20 

Chemistry 16 10 11 . . . . (10, Jan. 1, "06) 

Chemistry 17 z z .. .. (17, Jan. 1, '06) 

Chemistry 18 z z • . • • ( 9, Jan. 1, '06) 

172 l86 Its 199 (+181=880) 
Total nnmber of elections . . . 788 780 718 745 ( + 153=898) 

The number of elections in laboratory courses during 1906-07 was 
566, as against 568 in 1905-06, while the entire number was 853 in 
the last year and 898 in the year before. By deducting from the 
last figure the number of elections in courses 14a, 17, 18 (given 
during 1905-06 only) we obtain 851 for the total number of elections 
in 1905-06, which is more fairly comparable with former years. 

The tabulation of the number of students completing laboratory 
and lecture courses is more accurate than the tabulations made at 
the banning of the year or during the year. The table on the 
following page gives a comparison of the elections for the past 
twelve years. The figures for the elections are taken from the 
annual reports of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences ; for 
the total attendance, from the Annual Catalogues. 

The percentage of laboratory elections out of the entire number of 
students in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences during the three years, 
1902-05, was not more than the average percentage for the twelve 
years, and the percentage in 1905-06, though less than the avenge, 
was still greater than in 1908-04, in which year was the maximum 
number of students in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

While the number of laboratory elections in 1906-07 was 8 per 
cent, greater than in 1895-96, the percentage of elections was less, 
the number of courses having increased from 12 to 15. The lower 
percentage of laboratory elections may be ascribed to the diminution 
in the number of students taking prescribed prc^ammes in the 

* zz signifies that this compntation was not made prior to 1906-07. 
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Lawrence Scientific School ; perhaps also to the additional charges 
for extra courses. 





180&- 
96. 


1896- 
97. 

612 


1897- 
98. 


1898- 
99. 


1899- 
1900. 


1900- 
01. 


1901- 
02. 


190»- 
08. 


1903- 
04. 


1904- 
06. 


1906- 
06. 


1906- 
07. 


Arcr. 


Numberin laboratory 
courses. 


621 


666 


610 


672 


624 


634 


601 


604 


602 


666 


666 


672 


Number in aU 
courses. 


644 


607 


663 


640 


711 


782 


762 


760 


738 


878 


'IS 


850 


728 


Attendance, Faculty 
Arts and Sciences 


2896 


2417 


2616 


2588 


2723 


2840 


2844 


8009 


3023 


2906 


2797 


2867 


S744 


Percent, completing 
laboratory courses. 


21.7 


21.2 


22.1 


19.7 


21.0 


22.0 


22.3 


20.0 


20.0 


20.7 


20.2 


19.7 


20J 


Percent, completing 
all courses. 


22.7 


26.1 


26.4 


24.7 


26.1 


26.8 


26.4 


24.9 


24.4 


30.1 


80.4 


29.6 


26.4 


No. of Courses given : 
Laboratory. 


12 


12 


12 


12 


IS 


18 


13 


14 


16 


16 


16 


16 


18 


All. 


13 


14 


14 


14 


16 


16 


16 


19 


20 


21 


22 

(26) 


23 


17 


Elections per course : 
Laboratoiy. 


43 


43 


46 


43 


44 


48 


49 


43 


40 


40 


88 


38 


48 


All. 


42 


48 


47 


46 


44 


46 


47 


89 


87 


42 


86 


87 


42 



The number of lecture courses has increased from 1 in 1895-96 to 
8 in 1906-07, and the percentage of all elections from 22.7 to 29.6. 
For some of these courses laboratory work would be provided if 
there was room available. From this and other evidence it is safe 
to say that the laboratory elections would show an increase if the 
laboratory accommodations were greater. 

Chemistry B was discontinued in 1902-03, but the decrease in the 
number of laboratory elections for that year and ensuing years was 
not, on the whole, more than the average number in Chemistry B 
during the previous seven years. 

The number of elections per course is smaller than in 1895-96, 
but the average has been practically the same for laboratory and for 
all courses. The variations from this average have not exceeded 16 
per cent, and have been generally under 8 per cent. 

The number of research courses has increased from 4 in 1895-96 
to 6 in 1906-07, and the elections from 12 to 27. The laboratory 
accommodations for research students are now taxed to the limit. 

No alterations affecting the working space in either Boylston or 
Dane Hall were made during the year. Attention has been called 
repeatedly in previous reports of the Directors to the crowded state 
of Boylston Hall and the unsanitary condition of some of the rooms 
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in this building and in Dane Hall. While the alterations of previous 
years have improved some of the rooms, yet a majority of the stu- 
dents are hearing lectures and doing laboratory work in unsuitable 
quarters. No provision for much needed laboratory courses can be 
made on account of lack of space. Sufficient room for research 
students is more difficult to find each year, and the facilities for 
research, long inadequate, cannot be improved in the present 
building. 

We continue to receive books and journals from Professor Wolcott 
Gibbs, and ourjcoUectionof material for lectures in industrial chemistry 
has been increased by generous gifts from various manufacturers. 

The following investigations were carried on by the staff of the 
Division during the year : — 

Professor Jackson, with Dr. Latham Clarke, continued the study 
of cnrcumine and rosocyanine. With Mr. P. W. Carieton the study 
of derivatives of tetrachlororthoquinone was continued, including the 
quinhydrone and the heptaohlorpyrocatechinhemiether. With Mr. H. 
A. Flint, work on the tetrabromorthoquinone was carried on, the first 
replacement of bromine by the metboxy group in these compounds 
being observed, and good progress made in determining the constitu- 
tion of the oxidation product containing five atoms of carbon. Mr. 
R. W. Peakes prepared the mercuric salts of the three nitranilines. 
'^^th Mr. J. E. Zanetti a new form of extractor was tested, and 
shown to be much more effective than that now in use. Much time 
was also spent in studying the action of bromine on dimethylaniline 
and in trying to make orthoquinones containing the nitro group. 

Professor Richards began in April at Berlin the investigation of 
the composition of the chlorates, with the assistance of Dr. A. 
Staehler of Berlin and Dr. F. Knzma of Prague. He began also the 
precise quantitative study of the composition of the halide salts of 
ammonium in order to obtain more definite knowledge ccmceming 
the atomic weight of nitrogen. In this woi^ part was taken by Dr. 
P. Kdthner, privatdozent in the University of Berlin ; Dr. W. F. 
Hinrichsen of the Kdnigliche Materialpriifungsamt ; Dr. £. Groschnff 
and Dr. K. Hdttner, chemists of the Physikalisch-technische Reichs- 
anstalt; Mr. £. Tiede and Mr. H. Kessler. Dr. F. Hoffmann, also 
of the last named institution, studied the transition temperature of 
sodic sulphate and strontic chloride with the intention of using these 
points in standard thermometry. Dr. F. Wrede carried on a similar 
investigation upon manganous chloride. The transition temperature 
of this salt was found to be 59.089° on the international hydrogen 
scale, and was shown to be capable of easy and exact reproduction. 
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Convenient apparatus was devised for carrying out the determination. 
A description of this latter investigation is in press, and the others 
will be continued in Berlin during the coming winter and, it is hoped, 
shortly finished. The expenses of all these investigations were met 
through the generosity of Geheimrat Emil Fischer and the German 
Government. Professor Richards has received a fifth grant of $2500 
for research from the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Professor Torrey continued with Mr. H. B. Kipper the study of 
ketone substitution derivatives of orthohydroxyketones, the special 
object being to extend the knowledge of alkali-insoluble phenols. 
With Mr. W. H. Hunter two isomeric silver salts of tribromphenol 
were discovered and investigated. With Mr. W. MacPherson some 
new azo dyes from paraamidoacetophenone were prepared and inves- 
tigated, and with Mr. F. N. Patterson a similar series from para- 
amidobenzophenone. With Mr. C. M. Brewster the action of phthalic 
anhydride on resacetophenone and the i-eduction of the latter com- 
pound were studied. With Mr. W. A. Boughton a study was made 
of the velocities of saponification of certain esters derived from 
substituted phenols. 

The following researches were carried on under the direction of 
Professor Baxter : Mr. F. B. Coffin commenced an investigation upon 
the atomic weight of arsenic by analysis of silver arsenate, while Mr. 
Grinnell Jones conducted a parallel research upon the atomic weight 
of phosphorus by analysis of silver phosphate. Mr. Edward Mueller 
continued the investigation upon the atomic weight of chromium, 
begun last year by Dr. M. A. Hines, through the analysis of silver 
chromate. The molecular weight of silver chromate, referred to 
sQver as 107.98 and oxygen as 16.000, was found to be 381.92, 
whence the atomic weight of chromium is 52.06. If silver is taken 
as 107.88, chromium becomes 52.01. Mr. G. S. Tilley continued 
the analysis of iodine pentoxide, begun last year in order to refer 
the atomic weight of iodine directly to oxygen. Although final 
results have not yet been obtained, positive evidence has been secured 
that the ordinarily accepted value for iodine is considerably too high. 
Mr. H. H. Willard studied silver permanganate with reference to 
its use in determining the atomic weight of manganese. Mr. J. H. 
WUson analyzed lead chloride and found the atomic weight of lead 
to be 207.19 if the atomic weight of sQver is 107.93, and 207.09 if 
silver is 107.88. Mr. A. C. Boylston determined the specific and 
molecular refraction of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of the 
alkalies in solution, while Mr. P. B. Goode studied the chlorides of 
the alkaline earths in the same way. Mr. H. W. Daudt investigated 
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the carrying down of the oxalates of the alkalies and ammonium by 
oxalates of the rare earths, while Mr. R. H. Jesse, Jr., studied the 
oxalates of calcium, barium, nickel, and cadmium with reference to 
occlusion of oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate. Mr. F. N. Brink 
determined the specific gravities of the iodides of the alkalies and the 
alkaline earths. Mr. L. L. Burgess -determined the refractive index 
of water at different temperatures, and examined the spectrum of 
the purest cadmium under different conditions. Mr. G. L. Kelley 
investigated the adsorption of silver nitrate by barium sulphate from 
solutions of various concentrations. Mr. H. C. Chapin studied the 
separation of the rare earths by fractional crystallization, with 
especial reference to the preparation of pure neodymium salts. Mr. 
L. G. Smith devised apparatus for measuring photographically optical 
activity for ultra violet light. Mr. H. H. Bartlett analyzed the ashes 
of certain plants. Professor Baxter received a fourth grant, of 
$1000, from the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Dr. Henderson completed a research upon the relationship between 
position isomerism and heats of combustion in connection with the 
investigations of heats of combustion now being carried on in this 
laboratory. All his experimental investigations in biological chem- 
istry have been pursued at the Medical School, there being no suitable 
space for the purpose in this laboratory. 

Dr. Clarke, beside his work with Professor Jackson on the con- 
stitution of curcumine and rosocyanine, accomplished the synthesis 
of four new octanes. With Mr. P. R. Manahan he studied the 
preparation of certain other octanes, and attempted to apply the 
Grignard reaction to certain anthracene derivatives. 

Professor Sanger studied with Mr. L. H. Whitney the preparation 
and properties of chlorsulphonic acid and pyrosulphuryl chloride, 
with especial reference to their separation from each other. 

The following papers were published during the year : — 

1. On the Action of Bromine on Dimethylaniline. Second Paper. By 
C. LoRiNG Jackson and Latham Clarke. Am, Chem, Joum., XXXYI, 
409. 

2. l-3-6-triiod-2-chlorbenzene. ByW. V.Green. Am.Chem.Jaum,, 
XXXVI, 600. 

3. On Certain Derivatives of Tetrachlororthobenzoquinone. By C. Lor- 
ING Jackson and R. D. MacLaurin. Am, Chem. Joum., XXXVn, 7. 

4. On the Ck)nstitution of the a and p Addition Compounds of Alcohols 
and Tetrabromorthobenzoquinone. By C. Loring Jackson and R. D. 
MacLaurin. Am. Chem. Journ., XXXVII, 87. 

6. Some Derivatives of Tetrachlororthobenzoquinone. By C. Loring 
Jackson and R. D. MacLaurin. Am, Chem. Joum., XXXVIII, 127. 
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6. The Determination of Small Amounts of Antimony by the Berzelius- 
Marsh Process. By Charles R. Sai^oer and J. A. Gibson. Proc. Am, 
Acad,, XLH, 719; Journ, Soc. Chem. Ind„ XXVI, ^86; ZeUschr. /. 
anorg, Chem,, LV, 206. 

7. Equipment for Teaching Chemistry in Boston High Schools. By 
Charles R. Sanger. Ann, Rep, SchooUwuse DepH of Boston, Feb., 
1906-Feb., 1907. 

8. Energy Changes involved in the dilution of Zinc and Cadmium 
Amalgams. By T. W. Richards and G. S. Forbes. Publ, Carnegie 
Inst, of Wash,, No. 56, p. 1; ZeUschr, f. phy 8, Chem., LVm, 688. 

9. The Electromotive Force of Iron under Varying Conditions, and 
the Effect of Occluded Hydrogen. By T. W. Richards and G. £. 
Behr, Jr. PuU, Carnegie Inst. ofWaah,^ No. 61, p. 1 ; ZeUschr. f. phys. 
Chem., LVin, 801. 

10. Densities of Lithium, Sodium, Potassium, Rubidium, and Caesium. 
By T. W. Richards and F. N. Brink. Joum. Am. Chem. 8oc., XXIX, 
117. 1907. 

11. Concerning the Adiabatic Determination of the Heats of Combustion 
of Organic Substances, especially Sugar and Benzol. By T. W. Richards, 
L. J. Henderson, and H. L. Frevert. Proc, Am. Acad,, XLTT, 673; 
ZeUschr, phys, Chem,, LIX, 632. 

12. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Potassium. The Analysis of 
Potassic Chloride. By T. W. Richards and A. Staehler. Publ, Car- 
negie Inst, of Wash,, No. 69, p. 7 ; Ber, d. detUsch, chem. GeseU,, XXXIX, 
8611 ; Joum. Am, Chem, Soc,, XXIX, 628. 

18. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Potassium. The Analysis ol 
Potassic Bromide. By T. W. Richards and E. Mueller. Publ, Car- 
negie Inst, of Wash., No. 69, p. 27 ; ZeUschr, f anorg. Chem., LHI, 428 ; 
Joum. Am, Chem, Soc, XXIX, 689. 

14. The Quantitative Synthesis of Argentic Nitrate and the Atomic 
Weights of Nitrogen and Silver. By T. W. Richards and G. S. Forbes. 
Publ. Carnegie Inst, of Wash,, No. 69, p. 47; ZeUschr. f. anorg. Chem., 
LV, 86; Joum, Am, Chem. Soc,, XXIX, 808. 

16. The Molecular Weight of Argentic Sulj^ate and the Atomic Weight 
of Sulphur. By T. W. Richards and ^G. Jones. Publ, Carnegie Inst, 
of Wash., No. 69, p. 69; ZeUschr. f, anorg. Chem., LV, 72; Joum. Am. 
Chem. Soc, XXIX, 826. 

16. The Compressibility of Lithium, Sodium, Potassium, Rubidium, 
and Caesium. By T. W. Richards, W. N. Stull, and F. Bonnet, Jr. 
Publ. Carnegie Inst, of Wash., No. 76, p. 9. 

17. The Compressibility of Carbon, Silicon, Phosphorus, Sulphur, and 
Selenium. By T. W. Richards, W. N. Stull, and F. N. Brink. Publ. 
Carnegie Inst, of Wash., No. 76, p. 29. 

18. The Linear Compressibility of Copper and Iron, and the Cubic 
Compressibility of Mercury. By T. W. Richards and F. N. Brink. 
Publ, Carnegie Inst, of Wash., No. 76, p. 44. 
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19. The Compressibilities of the More Important Solid Elements and 
their Periodic Relations. By T. W. Richards and W. N. Stull. Publ. 
Carnegie Inst, of Wash,, No. 76, p. 66. 

Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19 are to appear likewise in the Zeitschrifl fur 
physikalische Chemie and the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
A brief smnmaiy of the work on compressibility is given in the Chemiker 
ZeUiung, 1907, No. 41 ; also in the Zeitschriftfur Eleclrochemie, XUI, 619. 

20. The New Outlook in Chemistiy. Inaugural Lecture in Berlin, 
May 4, 1907. By T. W. Richards. Science^ XXVI, 297 ; Harv, Orad. 
Mag,, Sept., 1907; Chem, Zeitung, May 4, 1907. 

21. Die neuere Entwicklung der Chemie in Amerika. By T. W. 
Richards. Intemai, Wochenschrift, I, 83. 

22. The Carnegie Institution of Washington. By T. W. Richards. 
Internal, Wochenschrift, I, 163. 

23. Charles William Eliot. By T. W. Richards. Internal. Wochen- 
schrijt, I, 392. 

24. Neuere Untersuchungen uber die Atomgewichte. By T. W. 
Richards. Ber, d. detUsch, chem, Oesell,, XL, 2767. 

26. Hydrazones of Aromatic Hydroxyketones. Alkali-insoluble Phe- 
nols. Preliminary Paper. By Henry A. Torrey and H. B. Kipper. 
Joum, Am, Chem, 8oc,, XXIX, 79. 

26. On Ethylpyromucylacetate. Preliminary Paper. By Henry A. 
ToBREY and J. E. Zanetti. Am, Chem, Journ., XXXI, 639. 

27. The Solubility of Potassium Permanganate. By Gregory P. 
Baxter, A. C. Boylston, and R. A. Hubbard. Joum, Am. Chem. 
8oc., XXVin, 1336. 

28. Note on the Insolubility of Ferric Hydroxide in Ammoniacal Solu- 
tions. By Gregory P. Baxter and R. A. Hubbard. Joum, Am. Chem. 
8oc., XXVni, 1608. 

29. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Manganese. By Gregory P. 
Baxter and M. A. Hines. Jour n. Am, Chem, Soc,, XXVIH, 1660; 
Zeitschr,f, anorg, Chem,, LI, 202. 

30. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Cobalt. By Gregory P. 
Baxter and F. B. Coffin. Joum, Am. Chem. 8oc., XXVHI, 1680; 
Zeitschr.f anorg . Chem., LI, 171. 

31. The Carrying Down of Ammonium Oxalate by Oxalates of the 
Rare Earths. By Gregory P. Baxter and R. C. Griffin. Joum. 
Am. Chem, Soc„ XXVIH, 1684. 

32. The Vapor Pressure of Iodine. By Gregory P. Baxter, C. H. 
HiCKEY, and W. Chapin Holmes. Joum, Am. Chem, 8oc., XXTX, 128. 

33. Concerning Position Isomerism and Heats of Combustion. By 
Lawrence J. Henderson. Proc. Am. Acad,, XLH, 639; Zeilschr, f 
phys, Chem,, LX, 413. 

34. Ueber ein neues Octan. By Latham Clarke. Ber, d, deutsch. 
chem. Oesell., XL, 332. 

CHARLES R. SANGER, Director. 
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THE JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — The total number of students enrolled in the eighteen 
eleetives in Physics during 1906-07 was 409. The attendance on 
many of the higher eleetives was small ; but one should reflect that 
the best trained men, who become professors, engineers, and heads 
of great enterprises, receive their education in small courses where 
there is a great opportunity for individual instruction. 

Forty students attended the summer courses in the Laboratory. 

Six graduate students were engaged in researches during the year. 

The changes in equipment consisted in a much needed small lec- 
ture room, capable of seating ninety students, in which recitation 
and quizzes of sections can be held ; and some necessary additions 
to the machine shop. 

Professor 6. W. Pierce has installed a wii-eless telegraph station, 
including a mast with antennae, which has been erected on the roof 
of the Laboratory. This new installation permits Professor Pierce 
to extend his investigations and those of his students. 

The small librai*y of the Laboratory is much consulted by graduate 
students, and their work would be greatly facilitated if this library 
could be increased and placed in charge of an attendant. 

The Laboratory has met with two great losses : the appointment 
of Professor Sabine to the Deanship of the Scientific School prevents 
the constant and daily presence in the Laboratory of an inspiring 
teacher and investigator ; and the Ulness of Professor Hall compelled 
a cessation for the year of his important work in heat, and removed 
an admirable lecturer. 

The fourth volume containing the researches of professors, instruc- 
tors, and graduate students, for the year 1906-07, is in press. 

The researches of graduate students were as follows : — 

Light through Thin Films. By W. B. Cartmel. 

Effect of Ultra Violet Light on lonisation. By F. Palmer. 

Investigation in Heat. By L. L. Campbell. 

Investigation of the Effects of High Pressures. By P. W. Bridgman. 

Distribution of Magnetism on Long Cylinders. By C. L. B. Shuddb- 

MAGEN. 
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Professor Kent of Boston University was given the facilities of 
the Laboratory for an investigation of the displacement of spectral 
lines. 

The investigations of the professors, instructors, and assistants 
were as follows : — 

Study of the so-called Canal Rays. By John Trowbiudge. These 
rays are believed to open a new and important field for investigation of 
the nature of electricity. 

Investigation in Magnetism. By B. O. Peirce. This is an exhaustive 
study of the time required to build up magnetism in circuits containing 
iron. 

Investigation of the Thomson Effect. By Edwin H. Hall. The con- 
veyance of heat by electricity along conductors, the so-called Thomson 
Effect, has an important bearing on the subject of Thermo-electricity, and 
Professor HalPs investigation is the most exact that has appeared on this 
effect. 

Architectural Acoustics. By Wallace C. Sabine« Professor Sabine 
has been engaged in perfecting his means of investigation in this subject 
iidiioh he has made peculiarly his own. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By G. W. Pierce. Professor Pierce's apparatus 
tor measuring the length of the waves employed in wireless telegraphy is 
coming widely into practical use ; he has made a study of the singular 
property possessed by certain crystals in allowing an electric current to 
pass only in one direction, and has utilized this property in constructing a 
new receiver for wireless telegraphy. 

Investigation of the Ultra Violet Rays. By Theodore Lyman. Dr. 
Lyman has discovered a marked absorption band in the region of these 
rays, which is due to oxygen; and this disco veiy appears to have an 
important bearing on the subject of Meteorology. 

Investigations in Fluorescence. By Harry W. Morse. This work is 
a continuation of Dr. Morse's previous work on this subject, during which 
he discovered a line spectrum where previously only a band spectrum had 
been observed. 

Longitudinal Vibrations. By Harvet N. Davis. This investigation, 
besides adding to our knowledge of acoustics, has contributed a new 
mathematical method of analysis. 

Measurement of the Internal Temperature Gradient in Common 
Materials. By Schuyler B. Serviss. It has been claimed that the 
traces of radioactive substances in common materials is sufficient to pro- 
duce a permanent difference of temperature along radii. This research 
is a careful measurement of this gradient. The results show that the 
gradient, if it exists at all, is extremely minute. 
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The following papers have been published during the year : — 

Expansion and Compressibility of Ether and Alcohol in the Neighbor- 
hood of their Cooling Points. By A. W. Smith. Proc, Am, Acad,, Vol. 
42, No. 47. 

Experiments on Resonance in Wireless Telegraph Circuits. Part 5. 
By G. W. Pierce. Phys, Rev,, Vol. 24, No. 2. 

A Spectrum of the Rontgen Rays, and the Selective Absorption of these 
Rays in Different Metals. By J. M. Adams. Am, Joum. of Science, 
Vol. 23, February, 1907. 

On the Thomson Effect and the Temperature Coefficient of Thermal 
Conductivity in Soft Iron between 116** and 204** C. By Edwin H. Hall, 
L. L. Campbell, S. B. Serviss, and E. P. Churchill. Proc. Am, 
Acad,, Vol. 42, No. 22. 

The Transmission of Rontgen Rays through Metallic Sheets. By J. M. 
Adams. Proc, Am. Acad,, Vol. 42, No. 26. 

Studies of Fluorite. IV. Kathode Luminescence of Fluorite. By 
Harry W. Morse. Proc, Am. Acad,, Vol. 42, No. 1. 

Ciystal Rectification for Electric Currents and Electric Oscillations. 
Part 1. Carborundum. By G. W. Pierce. Phys, Rev,, Vol. 26, No. 1. 

The Extra Transmission of Electric Waves. By W. B. Cartbiel. 
Phys, Rev,, Vol. 26, No. 1. 

The Absorption of some Solids for Light of Extremely Short Wave 
Lengths. By Theodore Ltman. Astrophys. Joum,, Vol. 26, No. 1. 

High Electromotive Force. By John Trowbridge. Memoir Am. 
Acad,, Vol. 13, No. 6. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Director. 
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THE DIVISION OF ENGINEERING. 

To THB President op the University: — 

Sm, — I respectfully submit the following report on the work of. 
the Division of Engineering for the year 1906-07. 

The courses of instruction have remained substantially as in recent 
years, excepting certain small changes and additions to bring the 
instruction in Engineering into closer relation with the new School 
of Applied Science. The four courses in research were broadened/ 
and enlarged into courses in special fields, and five new offeringst' 
were added. The time required for each of them was extended to at,, 
least that of two full courses, with the possibility that a student, 
might occupy in one such subject the entire study of one year. , 
Those added were as follows: one course. Engineering 20e, on, 
Structures of Wood, Steel, and Stone, intended to run parallel to, 
the course in Re-inf orced Concrete given during the previous year ; 
one course. Engineering 20/, in Marine Engines and Boilers, for. 
students who wished simply to supplement their instruction in Me^. 
chanical Engineering with a ' further study of the designing of 
machinery and boilers for marine purposes — it was not planned 
as a complete course for students in marine engines or naval archi- 
tecture; one course. Engineering 20^, on Machinery and Boilers' 
for Power Stations, intended as a continuation of the course on the 
Designing of Machinery and Boilers, Engineering 145; one course,- 
Engineering 202, on Specifications and Cost Data for Civil Engineer- 
ing Construction, for Graduate Students who wished instruction and 
practice in making out estimates on large work; one course, Engi* 
neering 20J, on Commutation in Direct-Current Machines, planned/ 
mainly as an application to the design of direct-current machinery. : 

All of these courses were intended for Graduate Students returning 
for the professional degree of Master in Engineering. There were 
four such students in this first year of their special designation as 
part of the advanced work in the Graduate School of Applied Science.* 
WhUe the number was small, the seriousness of purpose evinced by 
the students made the courses extremely interesting to the instruc*>- 
tors. It is doubtful, however, if such advanced courses can ever be 
made attractive to large numbers of students without first-rat^ 
opportimities for research in Engineering laboratories where theo*- 
retical study can be combined with observation on practical matters^ 
relating directly to the Engineering profession. The first questions.' 
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asked by students who are seeking advice after they have graduated 
from college relate to the bearing of courses upon their future careers 
in Engineering ; and anything which looks like theoretical study with- 
out application or experiment in some kind of industry is avoided. 
And the Judgment of students that they want laboratory experience 
seems, on the whole, sound. 

Besides the new courses for Graduate Students, a new course in 
Mathematics was added as an alternative for the. three half-courses. 
Algebra (Engineering la), Trigonometry (Engineering 16), and An- 
alytical Geometry (Engineering Id) ; now commonly given to first- 
year students expecting to go into some kind of Engineering. It was 
hoped that the time of students might thus be employed to better 
advantage, by giving them these three subjects in sequence, or in 
such relation to one another that the same topic should not be covered 
more than once. The hours required were established at three two- 
hour periods per week, in order to secure a large amount of problem 
work under the immediate supervision of the instructor. 

A similar change was made in Calculus (Engineering Ic) by 
expanding it to three two-hour periods of lectures and problem 
woi^, in place of three one-hour lectures. 

These two changes in the mathematical courses followed naturally 
upon the experience with Statics and Kinetics, which have been so 
successful under the direction of Professor Johnson and Professor 
Huntington that it seemed worth while to introduce the system else- 
where. So far as could be judged by the experience of the year, the 
change was well suited to the needs of the average student who 
takes Mathematics because it is prescribed, and who should have 
close contact with the instructor for conference and help, — the exact 
position of most students who contemplate going into Engineering. 
While the change indicated considerable improvement on the average, 
there is nothing to show that the brighter students might not have 
done as well with Mathematics as formerly given. 

The course in Machine Design (Engineering 14a) was increased 
from a half to a full course, for the purpose of improving the draft- 
ing work of students of Engineering. There is no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Kennedy is thus able to send students into the Senior Class 
much better fitted to profit by their instruction. 

At the Squam Lake Camp, the course in Railroad Engineering 
(Engineering 4d) was expanded to a full course by giving five weeks 
instead of three to the subject. The course in Geodetic Surveying, 
Engineering 4c, was increased from two weeks to three weeks. 
Inasmuch as this subject is very special, and would ordinarily be 
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taken only by students expecting to enter the Coast Sui*vey, it was 
made optional for civil engineers. In this connection, it may be 
added that the instraction at the Camp was attended with its usual 
success under Professor Hughes. The total number of full-course 
enrolments for the summer was two hundred and one, of which eight 
were in Statics, Kinetics, and Resistance of Materials, leaving one 
hundred and ninety-three in Surveying and Railroad Engineering. 
The unexpected rise in provisions, which came after the fees for the 
summer had been fixed, was the cause of a small deficit in maintain- 
ing the Camp. To the difficulty of the situation was added a laige 
amount of repair work, on which the cost was considerably higher 
than in former years. It will be necessary in the future to put by a 
small sum every summer for repairs, changes, and additions. There 
should be a good road leading to the water front, {and the kitchen 
should be moved to a higher grade, whence all drainage might be 
led through the filter beds before running into the lake, instead of 
being pumped, as at present. To accomplish fully the purposes for 
which the Camp was established, the University should assume part 
of the running expense, such for instance as paying part or all of the 
salaries of the instructors. It hardly seems fair to charge against 
the student fees changes and additions that would add much to the 
convenience and usefulness of the Camp. The Division of Engineer- 
ing hopes to make the property even more useful to the University 
by the introduction of other courses. 

The full-course enrolments are given in the following table for the 
past three years : — 

1004-05 1906-06 1906-07 

Total full-course enrolmeats 1450.5 1364.5 1221.0 

Fi^8^yea^ Mathematics 204.5 195.5 112.5 

Engineering subjects, including Calcnlus . . . 1246.0 1169.0 1108.5 

This tabic shows a small falling off, which might very well have 
been expected in the transition period following re-organization and 
the gradual disappearance of the four-year courses. This falling off 
seems to have taken place mainly in first-year Mathematics, and can 
easily be accounted for. It is but natural that students registered 
in the College should take their Mathematics in the Department of 
Mathematics, and it would probably be better to teach all the fiist- 
year Mathematics for engineers in that Department. Calculus for 
engineering students should perhaps be continued indefinitely in the 
Division of Engineering, as a distinct sa\dng of time can be effected 
in connection with Applied Mechanics, and the same instructor now 
gives both subjects. In returning Elementary Mathematics to the 
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Mathematics Department, if that should seem desirable in the future, 
some account should be taken of the different attitude of mind of 
students who take Mathematics as an elective and of those who take 
it because they have to. By organizing the classes into sections of 
comparatively small numbers, this difference can be taken care of. 

Another influence which has probably affected the numbers in 
Engineering has been the more uniform enforcement of entrance 
requirements by a single committee acting for all undergraduates. 
This has undoubtedly served to lift the grade of students who enter 
for science and, as there is a noticeable improvement, has made the 
teaching of Engineering much more satisfactory. There have also 
been during the past four years some changes and reduction in the 
number of courses offered by the Division, for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the work of the teaching staff. The above table shows the full- 
course enrolments in Engineering, but it does not represent the 
number of students who are working towards an Engineering degree. 
Judging from those who have sought advice, the number has not 
decreased, but on the contrary has increased considerably, and the 
preparation has .seemed strikingly improved. The seriousness of 
purpose of the students has been very refreshing, and one evidence 
of this is in the increase of interest in the Engineering Society, as 
shown by better attendance and generally better meetings. The 
activity of the students in small groups, like the Electrical Club and 
the Mechanical Club, has been marked. 

The Di\ision has continued to take advantage of the numerous 
manufacturing establishments in the neighborhood of Boston for the 
instmction of students, and a number of interesting tests were run 
during the year. The great difficulty about such tests, however, — 
in fact, an almost insuperable objection, — lies in their lack of com- 
pleteness. In few cases can the conditions be made favorable to 
scientific accuracy, on account of the expense necessary in changing 
the piping systems, and in general in arranging for accurate observa- 
tions. No firm cares to make additions or modifications in an estab- 
lished plant for the purpose of assisting a college or university, 
although the greatest courtesy is often extended in permitting 
students to examine and test machinery and boilers as they are 
fitted. It would be hardly reasonable to expect a power station to 
interrupt its service for the purpose of facilitating experiments which 
do not yield even a small commercial return. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the only method of doing really satisfactory 
work will be found in the laboratories belonging to the University, 
where conditions can be made entirely suitable for extended experi- 
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ment. At present, the laboratories at Harvard are deficient of nearly 
everything approaching a commercial scale. They are suited for 
ondergraduate instruction and for teaching young men how to make 
accurate observations, but they are of comparatively little use in 
getting results which would serve to stimulate the study of Engineer- 
ing in the whole student body. 

The experience of the year has indicated the necessity of some 
revision of the programme of studies for Engineering degrees. With 
the disappearance of the four-year courses of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, this revision can be brought about rationally and to the great 
simplification of the work in the new Graduate School. When fram- 
ing a five-year course under the conditioifs of keeping the four- 
year course for Engineering students, the Division found itself in 
the position of making troublesome compromises. Then, too, the 
old programmes were somewhat overcrowded for the ordinary stu- 
dent. The addition of one year to the time required for the first 
degree in Engineering will permit the instruction to be strengthened 
and to be spread over a longer period. It should not be forgotten 
that the instruction in Engineering must be planned for the average 
student much more than for one of such exceptional talent for Engi- 
neering that he would become an engineer after almost any kind of a 
college course. It is, therefore, the ordinary boy that we must take 
care of, with the expectation of offering exceptional opportunities 
to brighter men entering the last year of the Graduate School. The 
University cannot hope to do more in the Graduate School of Applied 
Science for Engineering than in the old Scientific School excepting 
in laboratory research as the great stimulus for study. Engineering 
is after all nothing more than the application of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Mathematics to commercial industry and construction. If the 
commercial relation is lost sight of in the advanced courses, as dis- 
tinct from elementary and fundamental subjects, these courses fail in 
effectiveness. The question then comes to this : Can a student do 
as well for himself by spending a fifth year in the study of Engineer- 
ing as he can by spending that year in the practical application of 
his profession? We hope he can; and to much better advantage 
here at Harvard. We are sure that he can with the equipment in 
Engineering that the University ought to have for that purpose. 

During the year Professor L. S. Marks was in Germany on leave 
of absence, studying internal combustion motors and visiting various 
technical schools and manufacturing establishments. His work was 
taken by Mr. S. A. Reeve, Mr. A. H. Morse, and Professor Hollis. 

IRA N. HOLLIS. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — The year of this report was the first year spent entirely in 
the new Psychological Laboratory in Emerson HalL Thus it has 
naturally demanded many minor improvements and readjustments in 
ihe technical outfit of the new institution ; but, on the whole, the new 
laboratory showed itself satisfactory and well-fitted in every par- 
ticular. The equipment has been supplemented during the year by 
valuable optical and acoustical instruments, especially photometers, 
so-calied tone vaiiators, microscopical attachments to the st^reopti- 
con, and so on. Much attention has been given also to the further 
development of the mechanical workshop, which is now fully prepared 
to fulfil all the demands of the laboratory. One room has been 
carefully fitted up for the special needs of aesthetic experiments. 

The work of the laboratory has proceeded in the traditional path. 
All the instructors of the laboratory feel with great satisfaction the 
change which results from the fact that the material for expenmental 
demonstration in all the psychological lecture courses can now be 
brought easily to the lecture rooms. The chief activity of the 
laboratory belongs again to the research work. 

The following investigations have been carried out during the year : 
In the field of human psychology Mr. £. P. Frost began a syste- 
matic study of correlations between individual diffei-ences. The 
investigation, which will demand several years, tries to bring out 
with the subtlest methods of modem psychology how far variations 
of the mental personality in one direction carry with them variations 
in other directions. Mr. C. A. Barnes studied the psychology of 
arithmetical processes, especially by the method of time measurement 
of calculations under various conditions, in thousandth parts of a 
second. Mr. T. Nakashima began the study of the latent period of 
feelings, examining the time necessary to produce pleasure and dis- 
pleasure. The problem of feeling was approached from another side 
by Mr. H. Taylor. He studied the relations of feelings to physical 
attitudes, especially to contraction and relaxation of muscles. Mr. 
H. M. Sheffer entered into an analysis of the memory processes by 
examining the relative value of associations by similarity and as- 
sociations by contiguity. Mr. B. P. Boultenhouse also studied the 
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processes of memory, comparing, in the interests of educational 
psychology, the memory for events, actively and passively experi- 
enced ; he also began another investigation of symmetrical tactual 
sensations. In the field of visual sensations the chief study was that 
of Mr. A. Mitchell who determined the visual threshold on opposed 
points of tiie retina. Mr. C. A. Pierce started aa experimental study 
of the mutual inhibitioii and re-enforoement of ideas. Miss E. L. 
Davis continued the long series of aesthetic studies of the laboratory 
by an experimental study of the pleasure in vertical divisions. 

In the field of animal psychology Mr. C. S. Berry carried to com- 
pletion his study of the imitative tendency of the Manx cat. He 
submitted as his doctor's thesis a discussion of the imitative tendency 
in animalHi a part of which has been printed under the title, ^^ The 
Imitative Tendency of White Rats," in the Journal of Comparative 
Neurology and Psychology, Vol. XVI. Mr. T. Nakashima con- 
ducted an inquiry into the modifiability of behavior in the larvae of 
the beetle Tenebrio molUor. Mr. O. S. Bicker studied the habits 
and the process of habit-formation in certain lizards. Dr. Karl 
Waugh completed his experimental investigation of the visual capacity 
of the mouse, and submitted a doctorate thesis on that subject. 

Of the experimental work of the instructors there may be especially 
mentioned Professor E. B. Holt's investigations on the vision of 
colors in the neighborhood of the blind spot, and Dr. R. M. Yerkes's 
studies of the senses and educability of the dancing mouse, with 
special reference to Weber's Law and to the relation of modifiability 
of behavior to age. Dr. Yerkes's complete experiments with this 
animal are included in his recent important volume, ''The Dancing 
Mouse, A Study in Animal Behavior" (New York, Macmillan Co., 
1907, 290 pp.)« My own experimenting was mostly concerned with 
problems of applied psychology, especially with the relation of 
experimental psychological methods to medicine and law. 

The most notable improvement in the whole life of the laboratory 
has resulted from the permanent appointment of a trained mechanic. 
The laboratory had been dependent until then upon the very irregu- 
lar work of the mechanical workshops in Boston, or had to demand 
an unreasonable amount of time and energy from instructors and 
students for the technical preparation of the experiments. Our 
mechanic, Mr. Kelley, a graduate of the Cambridge Manual Train- 
ing School, and the excellent workshop of the laboratory have brought 
a remarkable improvement into the technical conditions of the work. 
His salary is paid from a part of the permanent income of the labora- 
tory for equipment and work which our anonymous benefactor 
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endowed. As the remaining part is fully sufficient for additional 
instruments each year, the laboratory is sufficiently provided for its 
real work. We feel therefore, all the more, the lack of funds for the 
publication of our work. The first two volumes of the Harvard 
Psychological Studies (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) could be 
published only by special donations, as the very technical character 
of the contents makes it almost impossible that the expense of 
printing these volumes of 660 pages each could be covered by sale. 
A fund from which the third and the following volumes might be 
published at the rate of one volume a year is thus our most 
immediate need. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 

Director of the JPn/ehological Laboratory, 
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THE OBSERVATORY. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — The principal return of an astronomical observatory, for 
the money expended upon it, ordinarily consists of its publications. 
By this test, the cost of each volume is very great, many times that 
of the mere cost of printing. A restriction in the publication funds 
is therefore a very unwise economy. At the Harvard Observatory, 
every effort is made to secure a large return for the money expended. 
Besides the Annals, important minor publications are made, numerous 
discoveries are announced, and the collection of astronomical photo- 
graphs furnishes a never ending source of information regarding the 
condition of the sky, which increases in value with each successive 
year. The unrestricted gift of Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, of five 
thousand dollars, which has been duplicated according to agreement 
by another donor, is permitting a great extension to be made in the 
work of publication. An increase in the force of assistants avail- 
able for the study of the photographs and a suitable building for 
the astronomical library are still urgent needs. 

The large number of publications of this Observatory and of 
objects of various kinds discovered here render desirable a compre- 
hensive notation to designate them. Accordingly, the letters H. A., 
followed by a number, will be used to indicate the Harvard Annals, 
H. B. the Bulletins, H. C. the Circulars, and H. M. the Harvard 
Map of the Sky. H. N. will indicate nebulae and clusters dis- 
covered here, and H. V. new variables. H. P. indicates the Har- 
vard Photometry, in H. A. 14, and H. R. the Revised Harvard 
Photometry, in H. A. 50. 

East EquaJtoriaX. — The observations with this instrument have 
been made by Professor O. C. Wendell, and have been of the same 
general character as in previous years. Nearly thirteen thousand 
photometric comparisons have been made, principally with the polar- 
izing photometer with achromatic prisms. A large part of these 
measurements relate to stars of the Algol type, and serve to deter- 
mine their light curves and times of minima. Measurements for 
determining the correction to the period have also been made, when 
the light was varying most rapidly. Observations of several other 
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work, which is nearly all in type, will contain a Catalogue of 9110 
stars of the magnitude 6.5, and brighter. It will furnish the class 
of spectrum, as well as the magnitudes of these stars as given in 
each of the various volumes of our Annals, and also the magnitudes 
given in other photometric catalogues. 

Henby Dbapeb Memobial. 

The number of photographs taken with the 11 -inch Draper Tele- 
scope was 356, making 17,035 in all; with the 8-inch Draper 
Telescope, 611, making the total number, 34,886. The entire number 
of photographs of the stars taken at Cambridge during the year is 
3,200. Nine eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites have been successfully 
photographed with the 11 -inch Draper Telescope. The apectra of 
456 stars, taken with the 11-inch Draper Telescope, have been 
studied in detail and classified by Miss Cannon. A catalogue giving 
the class of spectra of more than twelve hundred stars, north of 
declination — 30^, and not contained in H. A. 28, is thus nearly 
completed. A similar classification of 745 southern stars, taken 
with the 13-inch Boyden Telescope, has also been made. 

Mainly from the study of the photographs of spectra taken with 
the 8-inch Draper, 8-inch Bache, and 24-inch Bruce Telescopes, Mrs. 
Fleming has found 19 new variable stars, 5 stars of the fourth type, 
1 of the fifth type, 6 in which the hydrogen line H)9 is bright, 
1 gaseous nebula, and 3 in which the spectra are peculiar. Nova 
Velorum was also found independently from its spectrum which had 
become like that of a gaseous nebula. The hydn^en lines have 
been found to be bright in 4 known variable stars, R Geminorum, 
RT Herculis, SX Cygni, and 230909 — Pegasi. The spectrum of 
V Ophiuchi is of the fourth type. Nine meteor trails we're found on 
chart plates. Much work has been done in examining and classi- 
fying spectra of stars contained in H. A. 50, too faint to be photo- 
graphed with large dispersion, or whose class of spectra was given 
as doubtful in the Draper Catalogue. One new variable star has 
been found by Miss L. D. Wells. Sequences of comparison stars 
for 222 variables, mainly found from the presence of bright hydrogen 
lines in their photographic spectra, have been selected and measured 
by Mrs. Fleming, and published in H. A. 47, Part I. The relative 
positions and photographic magnitudes of about three thousand stars 
are included in this work. Photographic standards of magnitude 
are thus furnished for these variables. It is hoped that later the 
magnitudes of all may be reduced to a uniform and standard scale. 
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BoTDEN Department. 

The Arequipa station has remaiDed in charge of Mr. R. H. Frost, 
the senior assistant there. The number of photographs taken during 
the year, with the 13-inch Boyden Telescope, is 429, making 11,847 
in all ; with the 8-inch Bache Telescope, 961, making 88,224. The 
total number of stellar photographs taken during the year is 2,719. 
The Bache Telescope, which was sent to Cambridge for repairs, was 
returned to Arequipa, remounted, and the first photograph was taken 
with it on April 20, 1907. The number of settings with the 
meridian photometer was 1,784; with the Rumford photometer, 
2,316; with the double-star photometer, 736; total, 4,836. 817 
observations have also been made, of 50 southern variables of long 
period. 

Meteorological observations, three times a day, have been con- 
tinued as in former years, and visual observations of the cloudiness 
have been made hourly throughout the year. 

Brdce Photographic Telescope. 

The number of photographs taken with the 24-inch Bruce Tele- 
scope was 872, of which 45 are spectrum plates, and 61 are charts 
having exposures of one hour, or more. The total number of photo- 
graphs so far taken with this instrument is 8,514. These plates con- 
tinue to be the most valuable in the observatory, for the study of very 
faint objects. The large scale also renders them very useful when 
accurate positions are to be determined. This instrument, as well as 
some of the smaller instruments, is used for the determination of 
photographic magnitudes, by photographing two regions on the same 
plate, under precisely similar conditions. A number of the regions 
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principal work has been, as heretofore, the exploration of the upper 
air with kites. The kite- windlass was rebuilt, and a gasoline motor 
substituted for the steam-engine, but with unsatisfactory results. 
This and insufficient wind interfered with the kite-flights on the nine- 
teen term-days appointed by the International Committee for Scien- 
tific Aeronautics, so that of the sixteen flights at Blue Hill but seven 
could be made on the prescribed days. The average of the greatest 
heights attained in each flight was 6,037 feet above sea-level, and 
the maximum in any flight, 12,060 feet. During the week in July, 
which was designated for the international exploration of the atmos- 
phere, kites were also flown, by the Observatory, near the base of 
Mount Washington, New Hampshire, and observations were obtained 
daily, either in the free air up to the level of the summit (6,300 feet) 
or on the mountain itself, where a meteorograph was maintained 
during the summer by Mr. S. P. Fergusson. Another grant from the 
Hodgkins Fund will enable a flnal series of haUons-sondes ascensions 
to be made at Saint Louis during the autumn, at a time when obser- 
vations at great heights are lacking in America. 

Miscellaneous. 

Variable Stars. — The visual observations of long period variables 
have been maintained throughout the year, the working list at Cam- 
bridge now containing 324 stars. Mr. Campbell has made 896 
observations of them with the 24-inch reflector and 654 with the 
5-inch telescope and a field glass. Miss Cannon has made 489 
observations and Mr. Manson 180, both with the 6-inch West Equa- 
torial. The observations of those visible during the latter part of 
the night only have been made by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Manson. 
1,112 observations have been communicated to the Observatory, of 
which 661 were received from Miss Whiteside, now of Whitin Obser- 
vatory, 207 from Professor Whitney of Vassar College, 83 from Mr. 
Eadie, 72 from Miss H. M. Swartz, 51 from Mr. Paul Blanc, and 38 
from Mr. Felix de Roy. The total number, including 317 of fifty 
southern variables, made at Arequipa, is 3,648. The contributions 
to Popular Astronomy of the approximate magnitude of these vari- 
ables, for the first of each month, compiled by Mr. Campbell, have 
been continued. The observations of Seventy-five Long Period 
Variables, during the years 1902 to 1905, and a discussion of these 
observations, and also of those contained in H. A. 37, have been 
printed in H. A. 57, Part I. Part II of the same volume, containing 
lists of comparison stars for 250 long period variables, is nearly 
ready for printing. 
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The success which has attended the examination of the photo- 
graphs, for the discovery of new variable stars, by the superposition 
of a series of negatives upon a positive contact print made from one 
of them, suggested the extension of this method to the entire sky. 
Accordingly, the 55 photographs, forming the Harvard Map of the 
Sky, are now being examined in this way. Regions 3, 6, 9^ 12, 15, 
18, 21, 48, and 51 have been examined by Miss Leavitt, and 93 new 
variables found. 37 variables, found in Region 50, were announced 
last year. Regions 37, 46, 62, and part of 31, have been examined 
by Miss Cannon, and 31 new variables found. Regions 2, 6, 44, and 
53 have been examined by Miss Leiand, and 8 new variables found. 
It appears probable that about one third of all the variables of the 
eleventh magnitude and brighter have already been discovered, and 
that one third will be found in this investigation. 

The Second Catalogue of Variable Stars, by Miss Cannon, H. A. 
55, Part I, is the most complete work of its kind as yet published. 
Of fthe 3,748 known variable stars, 2,909 have been discovered here. 
H. A. 60, No. 4, gives accurate positions of 1,777 variable stars 
discovered by Miss Leavitt in the Magellanic Clouds, and H. A. 60, 
No. 5, is a memoir on ten Algol variables discovered and discussed 
by her. 

Needs of the Observatory. — The gifts already mentioned have pro- 
vided, for the present, in a very satisfactory manner, for one of the 
most urgent needs of the Observatory, the publication of its Annals. 
They also have permitted a small increase in the number of assis- 
tants engaged in the study of the photographic plates. The amount 
of valuable material contained in these plates is indeed vast. Every 
day, examples occur of the ease and economy with which astronomy 
may thus be advanced. An admirable field of work for women has 
been opened, and a great increase in the number now engaged in 
this work is much to be desired. The want of a fireproof building 
for the library is still unsupplied. A moderate sum only is needed 
to erect an extension of the building now used for storing the photo- 
graphic plates. This would permit a large part of the library to be 
housed safely. 

Observatory of the Rev. J. H. Metcalf. — It is the policy of the 
Harvard Observatory to aid, when possible, specialists who display 
marked skill in any department of astronomy. Cooperation has 
accordingly been established and continued with the Observatory of 
the Rev. J. H. Metcalf, so that the work there has been materially 
extended. This secures for the Harvard Observatory the immediate 
use of many excellent photographs, and the eventual possession of 
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certain valuable ioBtruments. During the past year, Mr. Metcalf 
and his assistant have taken 200 photographs with a 12-inch doublet 
constructed by him. The greater portion of these plates were made 
by following upon a star, and giving an additional motion to the 
plate equal to that of an asteroid. This method proves extremely 
effective in discovering and following asteroids, and has led to the 
discovery of 88 asteroids, and of comet 1907 b, by Mr. Metcalf. 
The planet Eros also was found readily on July 4, 1907, on the first 
photograph taken for this purpose. 

Library. — The Library of the Observatory has been increased by 
846 volumes and 1,455 pamphlets. The total numbers of volumes 
and pamphlets in the Library on October 1, 1907, were 12,224 and 
25,225, respectively. This collection, one of the finest of its kind 
in the world, is in constant danger of destruction by fire, and is 
scattered through the rooms of the Observatory. A suitable building 
to contain it is one of our greatest needs. 

Telegraphic Announcements. — Thirty telegraphic announcements 
have been issued. Of these, eight were received from the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, six from the Lick Observatory, four from Bael, 
three from Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, two from the Students' Observatory, 
Berkeley, Cal., two from Professor Cogshall, and one each from Pro- 
fessors Morgan, Paine, Comstock, Lowell, and Daniel. The syllabic 
code, devised by Mr. Gerrish, has continued to give entire satisfac- 
tion. For this no code book is required, and a pamphlet furnishing 
all necessary information will be sent gratuitously, on application. 
Announcements will be received at this Observatory by telegraph, 
preferably according to this system, for transmission to Kiel, and 
for distribution in America. The Astronom Centrale, at Kiel, is 
prepared to receive announcements in the same system, from other 
countries than Europe. 

Cablegrams intended for this Observatory should be addressed 
"Observatory, Boston"; and all telegrams, ** Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass." All correspondence relating to 
telegrams should be addressed to the Director. 

These telegrams continue to be supplemented by neostyle bulletins 
which are printed as soon as the telegrams have been sent off, and 
distributed by first-class mail. Translated messages together with 
additional information are thus promptiy circulated. 51 bulletins, 
making 806 in all, have been distributed in this way. 

Publications. — The gifts mentioned above, together with the 
introduction of the monotype, by the Publication Agent, have enabled 
a gi-eat increase to be made in the publications of the Observatory. 
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H. A. 47, Part 1 ; 52, Part 1 ; 55, Part 1 ; 57, Part 1 ; 60, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 62, Part 1, have been publiBhed and distributed this 
year. Owing to the delay in the preparation of the material intended 
for publication in H. A. 49, this number has been assigned to the 
Meteorological Observations at Arequipa, 1892 to 1895. 103 pages, 
forming the whole of Part 1, are in type, and the remainder of this 
volume is ready for the printer. 197 pages of H. A. 50, the Revised 
Harvard Photometry, 53 pages of H. A. 52, Part 2, Eclipses of 
Jupiter's Satellites, and 47 pages of H. A. 58, Parts 3 and 4, Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observations, are in type. Accordingly, the 
completed Volumes are 1 to 46, 48, 51, and 53. Also, H. A. 47, 
Part 1 ; 52, Part 1 ; 55, Part 1 ; 56, Nos. 1, 2, 3 ; 57, Part 1 ; 58, 
Parts 1, 2; 60, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and 62, Part L 

It is the policy of the Harvard College Observatory to render the 
results of its work as widely accessible as possible. For this reason, 
large editions of its Annals are published, of which portions only 
are distributed. They are sent without charge to all the principal 
observatories and libraries of the world, to a few individuals who it 
is thought could make use of them, and to a few who it is desirable 
should be kept informed of the nature and progress of the work. 
To extend the use of these volumes, and to make sure that they are 
not wasted by giving them to those who are not likely to use them, 
it is now proposed to restrict the distribution made to individuals, 
and to sell copies of the later volumes at a nominal price, which 
about covers the cost of paper and printing. 

Twelve circulars have been issued, whose numbers, titles, and 
dates are as follows: — 

119. Observations of Phoebe in August and September, 1906. No- 

vember 6, 1906. 

120. Thirty-one New Variable Stars. November 10, 1906. 

121. 106863. Nova Velorum. H 1268. November 12. 1906. 

122. Thirty-six New Variable Stars. November 24, 1906. 

123. Photographs of Faint Stars. January 19, 1907. 

124. Stars having Peculiar Spectra. 18 New Variable Stars. Jan- 

uary 26, 1907. 
126. Standard Stellar Magnitudes. February 26, 1907. 

126. Two Variables Discovered by M. Baillaud. February 26, 1907. 

127. New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, Nos. 3 and 6. April 12^ 

1907. 

128. Missing Durchmusterung Stars. April 26, 1907. 

129. 16 New Variable Stars in Harvard Maps, Nos. 31 and 62. May 

10, 1907. 

130. 71 New Variable Stars in Harvard Maps, Nos. 9, 12, 21, 48» 

and 61. July 13, 1907. 
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Besides the more important publications which have been described 
above, numerous minor publications have been made by the officers 
of the Observatory, and are summarized in the University Gazette. 

Buildings and Grounds. — The temporary character of the greater 
X)ortion of our buildings was illustrated by a fire in the residence on 
March 4, 1907. The entire structure, together with the East Wing 
of the Observatory, would have been destroyed, but for the prompt 
action and efficiency of the fire department of the Observatory. 
Practice drills, without waniing, have been maintained every few 
weeks for several years, in which every officer of the Observatory is 
expected to participate. By immediate response to the fire signals, 
the fire, which was rapidly gaining an uncontrollable headway, was 
extinguished before the arrival of the fire department of the city. 

EDWARD C. PICKERING, Director. 
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THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

To THE President and Fellows op Harvard College: — 

It is well to recall in the centenary year of the founder of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology the indebtedness this Museum 
owes, in common with similar institutions, to the genius of Louis 
Agassiz. With broad interests in the investigation, instruction, and 
the popularization of natural science, he planned the division of this 
Museum into research collections and into collections for exhibition, 
at a time when large collections of specimens were useful to pro- 
fessional naturalists alone. For the research collections his zeal 
knew no bounds, and the investigator in problems in variation, for 
instance, as a result of that zeal, finds to-day, in certain fields, exten- 
sive series of specimens not easily duplicated elsewhere. For pur- 
poses of instruction and for the popular exhibition of animal life, 
Professor Agassiz departed from the usual custom of one great sys- 
tematic series with very many specimens crowded together, and 
established the principle of the selection of a small number of 
characteristic forms, associating recent species and their skeletons in 
juxtaposition with fossil forms. Moreover, Professor Agassiz's three 
ideas — first, synoptic collections showing the principal types of form 
and structure ; secondly, systematic collections with a more extended, 
though limited, series of typical specimens ; and thirdly, faunal col- 
lections, where the main facts of the geographical distribution of the 
animals of the earth and ocean are shown — have the same interest and 
importance they had when the Museum was founded in 1859, and 
have given the Museum of Comparative Zoology an individuality 
and character of its own. 

The late Dr. Charles F. Folsom was a member of the Committee 
appointed by the Overseers to visit the Museum from 1891 until 
his death, August 20, 1907; he was also a member of the Com- 
mittee on zoological instruction for the year 1906-1907. Dr. Fol- 
som's interest in the work of these committees was genuine and 
disinterested. He was instrumental in securing for the Museum the 
Edward A. and Outram Bangs collection of American mammals. 

In the Academic year 1906-1907, twelve courses in Zoology were 
given by Professors Mark, Parker, Jackson, Castle, and Dr. Rand 
to two hundred and seventy students in Harvard University, and five 
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courses were given to thirty-three students of Radeliffe College. 
The assistants in the University courses were Messrs. A. M. Banta, 
H. B. Bigelow, W. S. Bui^ess, E. D. Congdon, H. S. Davis, 
C. O. Esterly, J. A. Long, F. F. Marshall, R. C. Mullenix, and 
W. E. Wing. 

Mr. Manton Copeland assisted in two of the courses given in 
Radeliffe College. 

Five students, while at work at the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research, received aid from the Humboldt fund. 

The instruction in the Department of Geology and Geography was 
given by Professors Davis, Jackson, Ward, Woodworth, Johnson, 
and Dr. Mansfield, assisted by Messrs. J. W. Eggleston, F. H. 
Lahee, H. E. Merwin, E. J. Saunders, and F. H. Sawyer; eighteen 
courses were given to three hundred and seventeen students of 
Harvard University, and four courses to twenty-five students in 
Radeliffe College. 

Mr. F. H. Lahee held the Josiah Dwight Whitney scholarship for 
the year. 

In December, 1906, the Faculty appointed Mr. R. W. Sayles 
Assistant in charge of the exhibition collections in the Geological 
section of the Museum. 

To Mr. Agassiz the Museum is indebted for a model of Bora 
Bora, a masterly piece of woi^manship by Mr. George Carroll 
Curtis. In November, 1899, while exploring the Tropical Pacific, 
Mr. Agassiz visited Bora Bora, the most striking of the Society 
Islands, and an excellent type of the structure and mode of forma- 
tion of the coral i^efs of the group. At the instance of Mr. Agassiz, 
Mr. Curtis went to Bora Bora in 1904, spending several months 
there, and from personal surveys and soundings, supplemented by 
other accessible data, executed this model. Bora Bora is approxi- 
mately five by three miles in diameter; its central volcanic peak 
rising to a height of over 2,500 feet and surrounded by a wide 
lagoon, the wide barrier-reef flat, the narrow fringing reef, and the 
steep sea slope, are all well brought out by Mr. Curtis. The scale 
employed is 1-3,600. With the eye at sea level, the natural 
elevation is obtained. 

To install this model in the centre of the Coral room, the Craw- 
fordsville series of chnoids has been removed to new cases built 
around the rails of the gallery devoted to echinoderms. 

From Mr. William Barbour's generous gift for present use, we 
have obtained, in addition to the ^g of the Great Auk mentioned 
in the Report for 1905-1906, the following specimens : — a series of 
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factory records of many of the smaller earthquake shocks which 
originate in New England and adjacent regions. 

By an arrangement with Professor Wolff in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy and Petrography and by means of a grant from 
the Corporation, the Department has had for three fifths of his time 
the services of an expert laboratory aid and custodian of teaching 
materials, Mr. George Marsh Flint. 

The Greological Conference was maintained during the year. 
Twenty-seven "papers" were presented by instructors, students, and 
former members of the University. 

By means of a grant of $250 from its unrestricted fees and the 
use of fees received for the course from students the Department 
was able to send a field party to Montana. This party, under the 
guidance of Dr. Mansfield, fitted out at Bozeman on the 2d of July 
and carried on an examination of the Biidger range, and later with 
Professor Wolff a study of the Crazy Mountains, for purposes of 
geological instruction. Ten Harvard students took this course. 

As a matter of record it should be noted that the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, which began under the auspices of this 
Department and later formed a successful department in the Division, 
was this year constituted into an independent Division. As a 
reminder of the former relations of the two Departments we still 
retain the administration of the instruction in economic geology, 
given in the laboratories of the Mining Department, and the field 
course in geology for mining students is conducted in our laboratory. 

The demand for graduate students to take scientific positions in 
the United States Geological Survey and to act as teachers of geology 
and physical geography in other institutions of learning was greater 
at the close of the year than we could supply. In the case of candi- 
dates fitting themselves for the government service, it is now highly 
desirable that young men should continue their geological studies 
until they have obtained the doctorate before taking the civil service 
examinations, and in the case of many colleges and universities the 
doctorate is a prerequisite for obtaining a teaching position with the 
prospect of promotion to a professorship. Many meritorious young 
men lack the means to maintain themselves in meeting the raised 
standards of preparation for entrance upon oflScial positions. The 
various assistantships in the laboratory courses of the Department 
have thus become invaluable aids to some men. Many students 
appear to prefer such positions of paid service to money scholarships 
without the requirement of routine work, probably because the assis- 
tantships give the aspiring worker a professional standing and a prac- 
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tical experience, features which are wanting in the conferring of 
academic distinction which the scholarship conveys. 

The Sub-committees of the Deparianent present the following 
reports : — 

The Committee on the Gardner Collection of photographs (Messrs. 
Wood worth, Ward, and Johnson) report as follows : 



SUte of the CollectioD, July 1 



Photographs. 



SUdes. 



Negatives. 



Accessions since last report . 
Unidentified views on hand . 
Duplicates on hand . . . . 

Broken 

Condemned 

Last accession namber . . . 
Number now in collection . 



Ill 

258 

144 





6812 

6730 



887 

30 

61 

1 



6128 

6442 









1286 



The accessions during the year include a set of 52 lantern slides 
from negatives made by Mr. Ellsworth Huntington on his journeys 
in Central Asia, and a set of remarkable photographs of water- 
spouts ; some views of the 1906 eruption of Vesuvius taken by Mr. 
£. J. Saunders. The collection of slides having outgrown the cases 
previously constructed, a large case on a quite different plan has been 
built with a capacity for holding 13,550 standard American slides, 
10,000 of which may be placed in the top of the case so as to be 
readily accessible. Dr. Mansfield gave a part of his time during the 
year to the cataloguing and care of the collection. Hereafter this 
work will be done by Mr. Flint. 

The Committee on the Geological Museum (Messrs. Woodworth, 
Jackson, and Wolflf ) report that Mr. R. W. Sayles has been appointed 
Assistant in charge of the exhibition collections by the Faculty of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology ; a few purchases and additions 
of materials by gift have been made. The Museum is indebted to 
Professor W. O. Crosby of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for the gift of a suite of rocks and fossils, the latter illus- 
trating methods of fossilization. Specimens have also been received 
from Professor Palache. The gift of a collection of coral reef and 
phosphate rock from Ocean or Banaba Island, lat. 52° S., long. 169^ 
58' E., Pacific Ocean, sent by Mr. Andrew F. Hall of that island, is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The Committee on the Josiah Dwight Whitney Scholarship (Pro- 
fessors Davis, Wolflf, and Woodworth) recommended in June, 1907, 
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that a scholarship of $200 be awarded to Mr. Frederick Henry 
Lahee, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a student in Harvard College, 
for defraying his travelling expenses in Course S2 in Montana in the 
summer of 1907. 

The annexed abstracts of the reports of the instructors set forth 
the condition of the several laboratories. 

Professor Davis, Sturgis-Hooper Professor of Geology, reports 
that the addition of Assistant Professor D. W. Johnson to the 
departmental staff has made it possible to transfer the course on the 
Physiography of the United States (Geology 6) to his charge, leaving 
Professor Davis for the past year to give the advanced course in 
Physiography (Geology 20a) which has been conducted on the same 
plan as heretofore, except that a larger amount of time than usual 
has been given to individual conferences. The topics treated were : 
The Italian Riviera and the cliffs of Normandy, by Mr. E. J. Saun- 
ders, who had visited those typical coasts during a summer journey 
abroad; the Wind-river range of Wyoming, by Professor E. G. 
Woodruff, who had studied these mountains the previous summer in 
connection with work for the United States Geological Survey ; the 
Physiography of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road routes from New York to Chicago, by Mr. A. S. Cobb, who 
made a trip along the two lines, with numerous stops on the way, in 
connection with his study of their economic relations ; the features 
of central England treated as a belted coastal plain, and of central 
Sweden treated as a district of faulted blocks, once base-levelled and 
now redissected, by Mr. W. N. Johnstone; the state and national 
boundaries of the United States, by Mr. A. T. French ; the relation 
of irrigation to physiography, by Mr. J. H. Giles ; and the physio- 
graphic factors that are significant as plant controls, by Mr. H. E. 
Merwin. Several of the theses in which the results of these studies 
were presented at the close of the year were well advanced ; yet, as 
has usually been the case, it appears practically impossible for a 
student who gives no more than a quarter of his time to topics such 
as those stated above, to complete an essay ready for publication 
within the academic year. Professor Davis believes that it would be 
more profitable if half, or more than half, of the student's time were 
given to this course, and if the completion of an essay suitable for 
publication, creditable alike to the student and to the department, 
were made a requirement. 

In association with the advanced course on Physiography, he held 
many conferences with Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, who, as Hooper 
Fellow, was writing an account of his recent travels in Central Asia, 
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and discussing the records of subrecent changes of climate and their 
effect on human history. 

Two afternoon lectures were given on the preparation of geological 
diagrams, as a contribution to instruction in technique, with which 
most of our students have insufficient acquaintance. 

During the absence of Professor J. H. Wright, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, Professor Davis served as Acting 
Dean. 

The New England Intercollegiate Geological Excursion being now 
well established as an annual autumnal field reunion of professors 
and advanced students of geology in our schools and colleges, a 
similar reunion of teachers and students of geography was initiated 
in the sprmg, as a means of bringing about further improvements in 
geographical teaching. A day's meeting, with morning and after- 
noon sessions, was held in Cambridge, with the decision to meet 
again in coming years. 

The example of the Medical School in offering free Sunday after- 
noon lectures on scientific subjects as a means of increasing the rela- 
tion of the School to the public, seemed to Professor Davis worthy 
of imitation by other departments of the University ; and hence, with 
the consent of the Director of the University Museum to make the 
experiment. Professor Davis secured the cooperation of several mem- 
bers of the Museum staff in announcing a series of Sunday aftenioon 
lectures in the Geological Lecture room. Lectures were given by 
Professors Goodale, Davis, and Wolff, Assistant Professor Johnson, 
and Dr. Tozzer. These lectures were well attended and excited 
many favorable comments on the part of those present. Professor 
Davis trusts that a similar series may be announced for the coming 
winter. 

Much time was given in the spring and summer to the preparation 
of a series of Practical Exercises in Physical Geography, for use in 
schools. There has been increasing need of such exercises for a 
number of years past, in order to give a more disciplinary quality to 
the study ; a quality which it sadly lacks to-day, if one may judge 
by the very disappointing results of our admission examinations in 
Physiography. A serious difficulty was encountered in the prepara- 
tion of the ideal diagrams of typical land forms, on which a number 
of the exercises are based. No professional artist could be found 
who combined a sufficient knowledge of the subject with a trained 
delicacy of handiwork, and as a result Professor Davis had to pre- 
pare all the drawings himself, with what success remains to be seen. 
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At the end of the summer Professor Davis went to England to 
attend the Centenary Celebration of the Geological Society of 
London and took advantage of the journey to see something of the 
North Wales and the Lake District as subdued mountains of pro- 
nounced glacial erosion, and of Devonshire-Cornwall, as uplands of 
normal dissection. The contrasts of the glaciated and non-glaciated 
areas were in the highest degree instructive. 

Professor R. T. Jackson reports that Geology 11 was taken by 4 
students ; Geology 15 by 8 students. 

The teaching collections are in good condition, and have been 
materially increased and improved by the following specimens 
selected and purchased by Professor Jackson : from Dr. F. Erantz, 
41 lots ; from R. F. Damon, 65 lots ; from James Lomax, 78 micix>- 
scopic slides; also from the Boston Society of Natural History, 
70 specimens. 

In the April recess a party of instructors and students visited 
Yorktown, Virginia, and secured an excellent representation from 
the rich fossil beds of that locality. 

Professor Ward reports that the decrease in the number of 
students in the elementary course in Meteorology (Geology B)y 
which was stated in last year's Report to be directly traceable 
to the assignment of the lectures to a late afternoon hour, has 
resulted, as was inevitable, in a falling off in the attendance of 
students upon the intermediate courses in Meteorology and Cli- 
matology. It does not appear wise, in the light of this experience, 
to continue to give the lectures in the elementary course at 3.30 p.m., 
and the Department has therefore voted that they shall hereafter 
come in the morning, as formerly. The students' meteorological 
observatory, on the roof of the Geological Section of the Museum, 
has added greatly to the interest and the value of the work done in 
Geology B. A considerable number of photographic enlargements, 
and of new weather maps, the latter enlarged for lecture purposes 
and illustrating special weather types, has been added to the teach- 
ing collection. Special attention has been paid to securing photo- 
graphs and lantern slides of meteorological phenomena of recent 
occurrence. The collection of slides for use in the courses in 
Meteorology and Climatology is now well supplied. During the 
year two investigations carried out by students in the course 
Geology 20e (Advanced Climatology) have been published, as 
follows: "Mean Monthly and Annual Relative Humidity Charts 
of the United States," by Kenneth S. Johnson, '07, in the Report 
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of the South African Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1906, 161-168; "Fc^ on the Newfoundland Banks," by C. T. 
Brodrick, '07, in the Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 85, 1907, 76-78. 
Professor Ward has completed the manuscript of his new book, 
" Climate," for The Science Series. 

Professor Woodworth reports that with Professors Davis and 
Wolff he gave the lectures to the class in Grcology 4, the laboratory 
and field work of which was carried on, under his guidance, by 
Messrs. Eggleston, Lahee, and F. H. Sawyer. It is felt by the 
instructors and the students in this course that the field parties 
should be split up mto smaller groups. For some years these field 
parties have included 82 students, too many for the effective in- 
struction which one man can give. All the available force which 
we have been able to command has been devoted to this work. 
Were the number of students reduced to 10, as is now the case in 
Course 5, a great gain would be made. To accomplish this reduc- 
tion would require an increase in the number of assistants in 
Geology 4 during October and November from two men to six. 
It is probable that temporary field aids drawn from the graduate and 
other advanced students in geology could be provided for this work 
at a cost of $140. Course 5, in the elements of historical geology, 
was given for the second time, with the assistance of Mr. Eggleston 
and the additional aid of Dr. Mansfield and Mr. Lahee in the field. 
The field localities chosen for this course lie as far away as Attleboro 
and Worcester, requiring an additional expenditure for transportation 
about equal to the fee of the course, but we believe the instructive 
quality of the localities amply repays the expenditure. Course 8 
was given, as last year, with the aid of Dr. Mansfield in the field 
work. Course 16 was repeated as in former years, without personally 
guided field excursions. While this method of conducting field 
work is better for advanced students of a decided geological aptitude, 
it is doubtless true that many students who elect this course do not 
obtain that knowledge of the subject which they would have were 
they personally attended by an instructor in the field. One student 
in Course 20c completed the mapping of the felsites and basic flows 
south of North Attleboro, and a paper embodying a considerable 
advance in our knowledge of these subjects has been prepared for 
publication. 

The teaching collection has been enriched by gifts of rocks from 
Tennessee by Mr. Chester W. Washburn ; of rocks from the upper 
Mississippi Valley by Mr. W. N. Johnstone, '09 ; of rocks from 
Colorado by Mr. J. W. Eggleston, and several minor accessions. 
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During the April recess Professor Woodworth conducted a party 
from Course 5 to the Yorktown section in Virginia. 

An additional storage case was built and placed in the hall. A 
reading desk composed of olivine basalt in the form of a metate^ or 
native Mexican com mill, with its hand roll, or metapile^ was 
brought from Mexico by Professor Woodworth and installed in 
the Geological Laboratory. An enlarged photograph of Professor 
Shaler by Pach has been placed in the Geological Laboratory. 
Several instructors from other universities have, during the year, 
vi9ited this laboratory and indicated their intention of embodying 
certain features in laboratories about to be constructed, as at 
Princeton, Columbus, Ohio, etc. 

Professor Woodworth continued his connection with the New 
York State Geological Survey and has completed a map and report 
on the pleistocene geology of the Schuylerville quadrangle, including 
the major part of the battlefield of Saratoga. In July, 1907, he 
took part in conducting members of Section E of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to various points of 
interest between Covey Hill, Canada, and the Ausable Chasm. 

Mr. Eggleston spent five days in September, 1906, in an exami- 
nation of the syenite at Cuttingsville, Vt. 

Professor Johnson reports that the summer of 1906 was spent in 
conductiQg a geological excursion through portions of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah. The excursion was supported in part by an 
allotment of funds from Harvard University and a similar grant 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After making an 
examination for the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6 Railway Com- 
pany of the underground water resources along a portion of their 
line in New Mexico, and studying the volcanic features of the 
Mount Taylor district in the same territory, the party proceeded to 
Prescott, Arizona. From this point a wagon trip of fifteen hundred 
miles was made through the Grand Canyon district of Arizona and 
the Basin regions of Arizona and Utah, the excursion terminating at 
Salt Lake City. 

During the winter considerable time was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of articles based on the summer's work. The following subjects 
were treated : the volcanic necks of the Mount Taylor region, the 
faults and folds of the Grand Canyon district, recent volcanic 
activity in the San Francisco mountains, and physiographic features 
along the western margin of the High Plateaus of Utah. Reports 
on the volcanic necks of the Mount Taylor region were presented at 
a meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston 
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The following is a list of publications which have appeared since 
the last report : — 

1. The Mountains of Southernmost Africa. By W. M. Davis. Bull, 
Amer. Qeogr. Soc, XXXVin, October, 1906, pp. 593-628. 

2. The Physical Factor in General Geography. By W. M. Davis. 
EducaJtional BimonMy, I, 1906, pp. 112-123. 

3. Professor Shaler and the Lawrence Scientific School. By W. M. 
Davis. Harvard Eng. Joum,, 1906, pp. 129-138. 

4. Biographical Memoir of George Perkins Marsh. 1881-82. By 
W. M. Davis. Biogr, Mem, Nat. Acad. 8ci., 1906, pp. 71-80; portrait. 

5. [Review of] Wright's ♦♦ Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament 
History." By W. M. Davis. Christian Register, March 14, 1907 ; Bos- 
ton Transcript, March 16, 1907. 

6. The Place of Coastal Plams in Systematic Physiography. By W. M. 
Davis. Joum. Qeogr., VI, 1907, pp. 8-16. 

7. The Terraces of the Maryland Coastal Plain. Review of ♦♦Plio- 
cene and Pleistocene." Maryland Geographical Survey. By W. M. 
Davis. Science, May 3, 1907, New Ser., XXV, pp. 701-707. 

8. Report on a Geological Excursion through New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Utah, Summer of 1906. By D. W. Johnson. Technology Quart., 
XIX, December, 1906, pp. 408-415. 

9. Drainage Modifications in the Tallulah District. By D. W. John- 
son. Proc. Bast. Soc. Nat. Hist., XXXIII, February, 1907, pp. 211-248, 
pis. 27-28. 

10. River Capture in the Tallulah District, Georgia. By D. W. John- 
son. Science, March 15, 1907, New Ser., XXV, pp. 428-432. Separate, 
10 pp. 

11. A Recent Volcano in the San Francisco Mountain Region, Arizona. 
By D. W. Johnson. Bull. Geogr. Soc. Phil., V, July, 1907, pp. 6-11, 
2 pis. 

12. Volcanic Necks of the Moimt Taylor Region, New Mexico. By 
D. W. Johnson. Bull. Qeol. Soc. Amer., XVIII, July, 1907, pp. 803- 
324, pis. 25-30. 

13. Reviews in Amer. Nat. Science and Bull, Amer. Geogr, Soc. By 
D. W. Johnson. 

14. The Origin and Structure of the Roxbury Conglomerate. By 
G. R. Mansfield. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zo6l„ XLIX, November, 1906, 
pp. 89-271, 7 pis. 

15. The Characteristics of the Zones. By R. DeC. Ward. I. The 
Tropics. Joum. Geogr., V, September, 1906, pp. 302-319. 11. The 
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Temperate Zones. Loc, cU,, October, pp. 337-353 ; November, pp. 376- 
406. m. The Polar Zones. Loc. ctt., December, pp. 483-460. 

16. Changes of Climate. By R. DeC. Ward. Popular Sci. Monthly^ 
LXIX, November, 1906, pp. 469-470. 

17. Les Changements da Climat. By R. DeC. Ward, del et Terre, 
XXVn, January, 1907, pp. 669-667 ; February, pp. 617-681. 

18. Notes and Reviews in Science and in the Bull. Amer. Oeogr. 8oc. 
By R. DeC. Ward. 

19. A 1671 Version of Nicolaus Steno^s De Solido Intra Solidum 
Naturaliter Contento, by H. O. By J. B. Woodworth. Science, May 
10, 1907, New Ser., XXV, pp. 738-739. Separate, 3 pp. 

20. Postglacial Faults in Eastern New York. By J. B. Woodworth. 
Bull. 107 N. r. State Museum, 1907, pp. 6-28. 

J. B. WOODWORTH, Chairman. 
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THE DIVISION OF MINING AND 
METALLUEGY. 

To THE President of the Univebsitt: — 

Sib, — At the beginning of the academic year 1906-07 twenty 
students were enrolled in the programme of Mining and Metallurgy 
in the Lawrence Scientific School. The table below gives the cor- 
responding numbers, as well as the total registration in the Scientific 
School and the percentage of mining students, for each year since 
1897. 
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In addition to the men in the Lawrence Scientific School three 
mining students were enrolled at the beginning of the year in the 
Graduate School of Applied Science and one in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. Before the end of the year the number in the 
Graduate School of Applied Science had increased to six. 

The great falling off in the number of mining students in the 
Scientific School, as well as in the total number of students, was due 
to the registration of new students, both regular and special, in 
Harvard College and to the transfer to Harvard College of students 
already in the School. This movement was the inevitable result of 
the establishment of the degree of S.B. in Harvard College ; and 
since it was necessary to the speedy development of the new 
Graduate School of Applied Science, the whole weight of our influ- 
ence was thrown in its favor. It is to be understood therefore that 
these figures do not mean any material falling off in the total number 
of men studying Mining. Statistics collected by the Mining Club, a 
students' organization, indicate that the number of such men was 
about the same as in the preceding year. 
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Occupations and Eabnings of Graduates. 

Mining is a basic industry like Agriculture. But unlike Agricul- 
ture it cannot be carried on, except in rare cases, by individual 
effort. It requires associations of men and capital, complex organi- 
zations with oflScers of various grades, and a minute subdivision and 
specialization of effort. This Division is endeavoring to train men 
for places in this highly organized industry. How are we succeeding ? 

In the long run our success must be measured by the success of 
our graduates, — that is to say, by the readiness with which they 
obtain a foot-hold in the mining industry, and the work they do in 
it. The time which has elapsed since the course was established 
has been too short to enable us to judge fairly as to the position 
which our graduates are likely to attain. Nevertheless the results 
of an inquiry carried on last spring have a bearing on this question 
and may be stated here. 

The first man to take the d^ree of S.B. in Mining and Metallurgy 
in the Lawrence Scientific School, after the banning of our work 
in 1895, was graduated in 1897. In the ten years which have 
since elapsed a considerable number of men have taken the degree 
and have subsequently engaged in mining work. It seemed desirable 
and valuable at the end of this first ten-year period to find out, if 
possible, what these men had accomplished since graduation. The 
investigation was accordingly undertaken by writing a personal letter 
to every man who had been out of college at least one year, — that 
is to say, to graduates of all classes down to 1905 inclusive. 

Down to 1906 the number of men who had received the degree 
of S.B. in Mining and Metallurgy was 38, as follows : 1897, 1 ; 
1898, 0; 1899, 2; 1900, 2; 1901, 8; 1902, 7; 1903, 12; 1904, 
4 ; 1905, 7. Besides these 38 men five others have completed the 
work of the Mining programme and have taken higher degrees in 
the Graduate School, — A.M. or S.M., but not the S.B. They are 
counted as graduates of the Division. Of the class of 1905, three 
men continued their studies at Harvard during the year 1905-06 ; 
also five graduates are known never to have engaged in Mining work, 
and one man is dead. After the addition and deduction respectively 
of these names, 34 graduates are left who are known to have been 
engaged in Mining or Metallurgy, and to them the inquiry was con- 
fined. Information has been received from 26 men, or about 70 per 
cent, of the whole number. Of the eight men not heard from, one 
is reputed to be very successful, and two others are believed to have 
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done as well as the average. The occupations of the 26 men are as 
follows : — 

Mine Superintendent ... 11 Metallnrgist 2 

Mining Engineer 6 Teacher of Metallurgy ... 1 

Examining Engineer ... 3 Metallurgical Supplies ... 1 

Mining Greologist 2 — 

Total 26 

Geographically the men are located as follows : — 

Middle Atlantic States ... 6 Southern States 1 

Lake Superior region .... 8 Central America 1 

Western States 8 Cuba 1 

Mexico 5 Corea 1 

The earnings of the men reporting are as follows : — 

Ayerage for the first year after graduation $968 

General average for the current year 2390 

Earning oyer $5000 a year 2 men 

*' $400O-$5000 a year 2 " 

" 3000" 4000 " 2 «' 

*' 2600- 3000 " 3 " 

" 2000- 2600 " 8 »' 

*» 1600- 2000 ** 6 ** 

" 1000- 1600 " 3 " 

The results shown in these tables are encouraging as far as they 
go. They show that nearly ninety per cent, of our graduates are 
continuing in the work for which they were trained, and that a fair 
proportion of them have already reached executive positions of 
responsibility. As regards earnings, when it is considered that the 
average age of these men is about twenty-seven years (the oldest 
being not yet thirty-four), and that they have been at work on the 
average only a little more than four years, it is clear they have done 
well, — probably decidedly better than the average young doctor or 
lawyer, and unquestionably better than the average young graduate 
in other branches of Engineering. 

New Courses. 

Four new courses were added to our* programme last year, and 
Course 5 was lengthened from a half-course to a full course. The 
new courses are as follows : — 

Course 16, a half -course in the first half-year, is intended as an 
introduction to Mining and Metallurgy. In this course Professor 
Peters proposes to set forth the fundamental principles on which the 
practice of Mining and Metallurgy is based, the history of these arts, 
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and their relation to the development of civilization. This coui^se is 
treated with as few technical details as possible, the object being to 
make it of such general interest that it may profitably be taken by 
students of Economics, as well as by men who intend to follow a 
business career. It is hoped also that this course will prove of value 
to the Division by making its work better known to the general body 
of students. 

Courses 21, 25, and 27 are half-courses in special subjects, and 
are particularly designed to meet the needs of graduate students, and 
to open the way for greater freedom of election in graduate work. 
Course 21 by Professor Raymer deals with Mining Machinery. 
Course 25 by Professor Smyth deals with Magnetic Methods of 
Prospecting, and Course 27 by Professor Sauveur deals with Blast 
Furnaces and their Products. It is expected that some of these 
courses at least will be offered only in alternate years. 

No changes in the number of assistants or in the personnel of the 
teaching force have been made during the past year. 

Lectures, etc. 

The useful gift made by the Visiting Committee to this Division in 
1906, which was mentioned in my last report, has enabled us greatly 
to extend the system of short courses of lectures on special topics 
by experts. In December, 1906, Mr. Robert Van Arsdale Norris 
of Wilkes-Barre was appointed Lecturer on Coal Mining and gave 
ten lectures on this subject in January. Mr. Norris has had much 
experience in the mining and marketing of coal, and his very inter- 
esting lectures supplemented in a most useful way the routine work 
of the Division. It is hoped that his connection with us may be 
continued and its scope enlarged. 

Mr. Woolsey McAlpine Johnson gave in March two valuable series 
of three lectures each on Present Practice in Electro-Metallurgy and 
Concentration and Smelting of Zinc Ores. 

In March, Mr. S. T. Nelson, of the Sullivan Machinery Company, 
gave two lectures on Hoisting Engines, and Mr. T. L. Dee, also of 
the Sullivan Machinery Company, gave one lecture on Diamond 
Drilling. The long experience of these gentlemen and their broad 
and practical knowledge of their subjects made their lectures espe- 
cially acceptable to our students. 

The instructors in the Division continued to engage, as far as 
their duty to the University permitted, in professional work. 

Mr. E. E. White made trips to the Sterling Salt Mine in Central 
New York and to the lead district of Southeastern Missouri. Mr. 
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H. M. Boylston visited metallurgical establishments in Pittsbai^ and 
Buffalo. Dr. Greorge R. Mansfield had charge of one of the summer 
field courses in Geology in Montana and later assisted Professor 
J. E. Wolff in geological field work in the Crazy Mountains. Pro- 
fessor C. H. White was engaged during the year in perfecting his 
colorimeter. He spent part of the summer in the recently developed 
mining districts of Nevada. Professor Sauveur continued his con- 
suiting work, and also has been engaged in writing a book on the 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steely which he plans to make the first of a 
series to be published under the general title of The Iron and Steel 
Encyclopedia. Professor Peters has continued his consulting work. 
His book on the Principles of Copper Smelting appeared in ApriL 
Professor Smyth has engaged in consulting work. He made several 
trips to the Lake Superior iron region where also, as in preceding 
years, he spent the summer. 

As usual, the Division has actively interested itself in finding 
places for its graduates, not only of the current year, but of pre- 
ceding years as well. Men who are out of a job or who wish to 
better themselves naturally write to us to see if we know of a vacant 
position, and those who know of vacant positions write to us for 
men to fill them. In this way our men are learning that our interest 
in them and our possibility of being useful to them do not cease at 
graduation. Thus for our own graduates we do much the same work 
that the Appointments OflSce is doing for the College at large. 
During the year positions (including work for the summer) were 
found in mines and metallurgical establishments for eleven men at 
salaries ranging from $3,600 down. In addition three men were 
appointed to assistantships on the recommendation of the Division. 

The Department was made a Division during this year. 

Needs of the Division. 

The chief needs of the Division were fully set forth in my last 
report. These needs still exist and may briefly be stated again as 
follows : — 

1. Enlargement of the Rotch Building in order to provide an 
additional lecture room, laboratories, library, reading-room, and 
museum. The additions and changes as planned will cost approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

2. A small mine, not too far from Cambridge, which might be 
equipped and run during the summer as a mining laboratory. It is 
believed that a suitable property could be secured and equipped for 
a small sum. 
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MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM AND LABORATORIES 
OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — The usual courses of iiistruction were given and were well 
attended. Mr. Ralph W. Richards, assistant in the Department for 
the last two years, was appointed to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and Mr. H. E. Merwin will be assistant for the coming year. The 
need of a permanent mechanical and clerical assistant for the Museum 
and laboratories, explained in the last report, has been met by the 
appointment of Mr. G. R. Flint, whose services are shared with the 
Department of Geology. 

The instrumental equipment has been improved, through the gener- 
osity of a friend, by the addition of two lathes, at a cost of $600, for 
sawing and grinding sections of minerals and rocks. One of these 
holds the object to be cut against the edge of the diamond-charged 
saw in a set of jaws which can be revolved in three different planes 
through measured arcs, permitting the cutting of oriented sections at 
predetermined angles. 

The collection of minerals has received many accessions, including 
several rare and valuable specimens purchased in part by gifts of 
money from anonymous friends. One of these, which will delight 
visitors to the exhibition rooms, is a great mass of deep purple 
amethyst crystals, three feet long by two wide by one deep, pre- 
senting a curs'ed surface containing some five hundred large and 
perfect crystals. It was sent to Germany from Brazil for cutting 
purposes and rescued from that fate by a prominent mineral dealer 
who held it for our Museum. Professor T. Wada of Tokyo sent 
(partly in exchange) a set of interesting Japanese minerals, which 
were supplemented by others collected in Japan for the Museum by 
Mr. G. Frazar. 

Mr. J. W. Eggleston, a graduate student in Geology, has been 
engaged in the study of the syenite stock of Cuttingsville, Vt. The 
Curator spent most of last summer in the Crazy Mountains of Mon- 
tana, engaged in reviewing the geology and petrography in prepara- 
tion for a long deferred monograph. He was assisted by Mr. H. E. 
Merwin and for some time by Dr. G. R. Mansfield, who conducted 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sm, — In preparing this, the forty-first report on the Peabody 
Museum, I am deeply impressed by the changes that have taken place 
during two score years, and the consequent broadening of the scope 
of the Museum. When Greorge Peabody, in 1866, gave $150,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a museum of American archaeology and 
ethnology and a professorship for the teaching of these subjects, an 
important and far-reaching foundation was laid. But those were 
days of small beginnings, and archaeology and ethnology were hardly 
ranked as subjects of scientific research. A museum which should 
have for its object the collection and preservation of material relat- 
ing to the present Indian tribes and their predecessors in America 
was then supposed to have narrow and well-defined limits. Just as 
Harvard College has grown into a university, so has this museum 
developed from its original limited object into a museum and school 
of anthropology. It has become the Anthropological Section of the 
University Museum and an essential factor in the Division of Anthro- 
pology under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Thus, while the 
Peabody Museum, as conceived by its founder, should be and must 
be the principal part of the museum for all time, it cannot be limited 
to its original object. Its large collections from various parts of the 
world, together with the broad scope of the plan of instruction in the 
Division of Anthropology, illustrated by these collections, have 
made it distinctly a Museum of General Anthropology. 

The increase of the collections through the activity of the Museum 
in many lines of research, particularly in explorations in North, 
Central, and South America; the large collections coming to it 
through the personal explorations and interest of graduates and 
friends of the University ; the publication of the Papers and Memoirs 
of the Museum ; the growth of its library into one of unusual im- 
portance for anthropological research ; and the constant use made of 
the Museum and its library by teachers and students, all call for a 
more adequate endowment, and for the immediate completion of the 
south wing of the University Museum building. 
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This addition to the building would furnish the needed room for 
placing on exhibition the many thousand valuable specimens now in 
storage, and would enable^ me to perfect the plan for the arrange* 
ment of the Museum so that it shall be an exponent of the life and 
history of man from the primitive state through savagery and bar- 
barism to the beginnings of civilization. It would also furnish the 
additional space required for the Anthropological Library ; for a lec- 
ture room to accommodate students in the several courses now given 
in the Division ; for the laboratory used by graduates who are carry- 
ing on researches; for work-rooms needed in the preparation and 
cataloguing of specimens, and for the administrative work of the 
institution. All these are imperative needs that our present building 
cannot supply. When the second section of this building was com- 
pleted it made one half of the south wing of the University Museum. 
There is now remaining a space of one hundred feet reserved for 
the extension of the Peabody Museum, between the blank wall of 
this wing and that of the southern comer of the main structure of 
the University Museum. The completion of this wing would finish 
the University Museum building as planned by Agassiz fifty years 
ago. How much would be done for anthropology in America if 
this great store-house of invaluable collections, which future genera- 
tions can never duplicate, could thus secure the space assigned to it 
for present and future expansion. What an appropriate memorial 
it would be at this time, one hundred years after the birth of Agassiz, 
if some friend or friends of the University would furnish the means 
for carrying to completion this grand scheme which Agassiz con- 
ceived and for which he worked so successfully during his life ! 

Notwithstanding the crowded state of the halls and cases, several 
interesting exhibits have been added during the year. These were 
made possible by the kindness of Mr. Augustus Hemenway who 
furnished the means for building a large new case to take the place 
of the platform in the hall formerly used in part as a lecture hall. 
This additional case provided room for the exhibition of many 
objects relating to the Indian tribes of North America, and afiforded 
the Assistant Curator an opportunity to make a more systematic 
arrangement in the North American Indian Hall and Gallery. 
Several small cases have been added to these rooms in order to place 
on exhibition a number of lay figures showing Indian costumes, and 
several groups illustrating the customs of certain Indian tribes as 
exemplified by their habitations and domestic life. These lay 
figures and miniature groups of habitations have been made under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Willoughby. They are an impoiiiant 
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feature in an ethnological exhibit, and it is my hope that we shaU in 
time be able to illustrate the distinct costumes and habitations of all 
the native peoples, particularly of the North American Indian tribes. 

The exhibition of several new collections and of others taken out 
of storage has been accomplished by eliminating from several of the 
cases such specimens as could be spared without detracting from the 
importance of the exhibit as a whole. The specimens taken from 
the cases have been placed in drawers where they are readily 
accessible. 

The limitation of exhibits is a matter that every curator of a 
museum has to contend with. Many discussions on this subject 
have taken place during the past few years and several papers have 
been published relating to the principles involved in the arrangement 
of public museums. These discussions have been based on the obli- 
gations of a museum to the public which supports it, thus the prin- 
ciple necessarily diflPers from that of a university museum, in which 
the primary object is to furnish the means for comparative study, by 
an arrangement of synthetic, systematic, and geographical exhibits. 
This arrangement makes the collections of importance to students as 
well as of educational interest to the general public. 

In the Anthropological Section, the geographical and ethnograph- 
ical system has been followed, so that the student has certain natu- 
rally limited groups to study and compare, both in archaeology and 
ethnology. These groups are made as complete as possible in order 
to present as a whole the archaeolc^ of a special region, and the 
customs, art, and costumes of each tribe or people represented. In 
this way all that it is possible to glean of the life history of man 
from specimens of his handiwork and from exemplification of his 
achievements is shown in the various exhibits. The story of his past 
and of his condition in savagery, in barbarism, and in the beginnings 
of civilization, is illustrated. In the somatological collections the 
opportunity is afforded for a comparative study of the physical 
characteristics of the various races. 

An exhibit of exceptional interest and importance, secured through 
the generosity of Miss Mary L. Ware, is that of the reduced copies 
of the mural paintings of the Temple of the Tigers at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan. These paintings, showing the frescoes as they exist on 
the four sides of the upper chamber of this temple, have been framed 
and suspended over one of the long table cases in the Central Amer- 
ican and Mexican Hall. They are fine illustrations of the pictorial 
art of the ancient people who built the huge stone structures of 
Yucatan. For these accurate copies of the old frescoes archaeolo- 
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gists are deeply indebted to Miss Adela C. Breton, who made several 
visits to Yucatan for the purpose of making facsimiles of th^ 
originals. 

In addition to her gifts mentioned in former reports, Miss Breton 
has given to the Museum two of her colored drawings of portions of 
the bas-relief of the lower chamber of the Temple of the Tigers. 
She has also generously colored several plates in our copy of Mauds- 
lay's work on the ruins of Chichen Itza, from the copies she made of 
the colors still remaining on a number of the sculptures. These 
colored pictures furnish, to those who have not visited the ancient 
buildings of Yucatan, much that is new in relation to the customs 
and life of the people who reached the highest stage of art in North 
America in prehistoric time. 

The largest of several important collections received during 
the year is the gift of Mr. Thomas Barbour (A.B. 1906). It 
comprises articles of dress and personal ornament, weapons, house- 
hold utensils, figure heads of canoes, charms, effigy idols and 
other objects collected by Mr. and Mrs. Barbour from the tribes 
of Dutch New Guinea during their expedition of 1906-07. The 
principal localities represented are Doreh (Manokwari), the region 
made famous by the collections in natural history of Wallace 
and d'Albertis; Djamna, in the Tanah Merah; and Toebadi, at 
Humboldt Bay. These localities are on the northern coast of New 
Guinea. Collections were also obtained from Jendee, on Roon 
Island ; from Pom, Wool, and Ansus, on Jappen Island ; and from 
Meos-boendi, on Wiak Island of the Schouten group. These islands 
are in Geelvink Bay near the northwestern end of New Guinea. Mr. 
Barbour took several hundred photographs of the natives and of 
their houses and villages, and he has generously given a set of these 
photographs to the Museum. Although the Museum possesses a 
fairly good collection from the Papuan Gulf district (British New 
Guinea), the region visited by Mr. Barbour wa9 practically unrep- 
resented in our ethnological exhibits. A collection consisting of 
weapons, baskets, mats, boxes, and fire implements from the Alfuros 
of Halmahera (Gilolo), was brought to us by Mr. Barbour as a gift 
from Capt. G.J.J. deJong, the military commandant of Halmahera. 

Mr. Lewis H. Farlow, who during the past five years has given 
many valuable specimens illustrating the ethnology of our Indian 
tribes, has continued his contributions and has sent to the Museum 
a large collection from the Hupa and Yurok tribes of the Trinity and 
Klamath rivers of northern California. Other recent gifts from 
Mr. Farlow are twelve rare baskets from the Chilcotin Indians 
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of British Columbia, an Athapascan tribe whose culture in some 
respects approaches that of the Salishan people of Fraser and 
Thompson rivers ; three very old Tlingit baskets found in the family 
of a Hudson Bay Company trader ; an unusually fine basket from the 
Inyo-Kern region of California ; baskets and other objects from the 
Earok, Pit River, Pomo, Panumit, Moquelumnan, Mission, and 
other Indians of California ; a collection of very old Navajo baskets, 
showing the dififerent designs, from Arizona and New Mexico ; cere- 
monial and domestic articles from the Kwakiutl tribes of British 
Columbia ; and a Pomo ceremonial robe of bear-skin, with accesso- 
ries, from California. These collections, with the other material 
received in former years from Mr. Farlow, have been installed 
in the hall and gallery containing the exhibits relating to the tribes 
of North America. 

Dr. L. C. Jones of Maiden has contributed to the Museum many 
specimens from various countries. This year his gifts of special 
importance are : Finely wrought ceremonial axes of iron from the 
province of Kassai, Congo Free State ; a drum, a native harp and a 
model of a canoe from the province of Uganda ; and a Warree gam- 
ing board from Mendeland, Africa ; ornaments from New Guinea ; 
ancient fish-hooks from the Pacific Islands; Hupa woman's hat; 
a Makah Indian basket ; pottery and a clay effigy from the pueblo 
of Cochiti, New Mexico. He has also given stone implements from 
New Brunswick, Maine, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico. 

Mr. Clarence B. Moore, who always remembers the Museum when 
on his expeditions, has sent to us two pottery vessels, having incised 
decorations, from Moundville, Alabama; also a shell pick or hoe, 
mounted on a wooden handle to show the probable method of hafting 
similar implements, from the southwest coast of Florida. 

The Museum of Comparative 2k>61ogy has transferred to this Mu- 
seum twenty-two masks in plaster of the natives of Africa, the Pacific 
Islands, and the Malay Archipelago. 

From the Egyptian Exploration Society, through its Secretary, 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, we have received forty-five specimens of 
Egyptian pottery from Ballas, Nagada, Hu, and Gurob. 

Dr. Charles Peabody has given a series of chipped flints from the 
tertiary deposit at Otta, Portugal, — examples of what some archae- 
ologists consider to be the work of man ; specimens representing the 
supposed eolithic culture from environs of Mons, Belgium; others 
from the palaeolithic sites of La Moustier, Solutre, and La Made- 
leine, France ; animal bones and chipped flints from neolithic sites 
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in France, Denmark, and Switzerland. Tliese specimens were col- 
lected by Dr. Peabody during his recent trip to Europe. 

Other additions to the collections received as gifts are : From Pro- 
fessor Arlo Bates, two crania and other portions of skeletons from a 
shell-heap at Frenchman's Bay, and from another at West Goulds- 
borough, Me. ; Mr. Samuel D. Hannah, stone pestle from Barnstable 
County, Mass. ; Mr. A. M. McCulloch, an old dugout canoe of Indian 
type found about fifty years ago in the mud of a pond in Otis, 
Mass. ; Professor J. B. Woodworth, grooved stone sinker from 
Martha's Vineyard, and pottery heads from Teotihuacan, Mexico ; 
Mr. Owen Bryant, a representative collection of stone implements 
and utensils from the shores and islands of Notre Dame Bay, New- 
foundland ; Mr. J. W. Hastings, pottery cup from Zimatlan, Oaxaca, 
Mexico ; Mr. R. G. Fuller, an unusually fine ceremonial adze from 
the Hervey Islands, obtained in Mexico durmg the Mexican war, also 
a paddle from the coast of Guinea, Africa; Mr. H. A. Wright, 
a pottery cup from an Indian grave on Long Hill, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Mr. E. F. Brill, chipped knives from Maryland ; Mr. 
Irwin Hayden, a chipped implement from Winthrop, Mass. ; Mr. 
Eben F. Putnam, a hammer-stone, chipped knives, and fragment of 
a soapstone pot from Indian village site, Wellesley Farms, Mass. ; 
and stone sinkers from a shell-mound, £llis Landing, San Francisco 
Bay, Cal. ; Dr. G. W. Nash, a. large Iroquois pottery jar found 
while excavating a cellar at Hurley, N.Y. ; Mrs. F. W. Putnam, belt 
made by a Navajo woman ; Miss C. A. Benneson, examples of early 
printing from Japan, China, and India; Dr. W. McM. Woodworth, 
two native belts worn by men in the Marshall Islands ; Mr. C. C. 
Willoughby, a wallet of native flax from New Zealand ; Rev. P^re 
Pacifique, a quill-ornamented box of the Micmac Indians ; Baron 
Atashi Kitagaki, Kyoto, Japan, through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, two 
stone axes from the island of Hokkaido, Japan ; Senor Alvaro Gil 
de Almeida, a bow and seven poisoned arrows and a notched bamboo 
arrow from the Canamarys Indians of the Upper Purus river, Brazil ; 
Professor R. Pumpelly, wheat from an Egyptian tomb ; Mr. T. 
Maler, chipped flint implements from Tikal and Naranj6, Guatemala ; 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer, ancient pottery mould for making terra-cotta 
images from Chiapas, Mexico ; Dr. J. C. Phillips, several crania, 
pottery vessels, stone and bone implements, pendants, and beads of 
shell and turquoise and other stone, shell bracelets and other personal 
ornaments from mounds near Ramos, State of Chihuahua, Mexico ; 
Mrs. E. R. Emerson, an interesting lot of stone implements from an 
Indian burial-place on the western bank of the Kennebec river, at 
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Waterville, Me. ; Mr. H. S. Forbes, charms and a silver image 
made and worn by the Igorots of the Philippine Islands ; Mr. S. G. 
Morley, potsherds from the ancient pueblos of the Rio Grande 
Valley, New Mexico. 

Our collection of photc^aphs has been enriched by the following 
gifts, in addition to the large series from Mr. Barbour : — 

From Dr. Alexander Agassiz, thirteen photographs of American 
Indians ; Mr. J. M. Wulfing, photographs of six remarkable objects 
in repouss6 copper found in Dunklin County, Mo. ; Dr. Roland B. 
Dixon, fifty-seven photographs of the ruins and peoples of India and 
other sections of Southern Asia ; Dr. A. C. Hadden (as an exchange), 
fifty-four lantern slides of the natives of New Guinea. 

In 1882, 105 oil portraits of Indians were received from the heirs 
of E. P. Tlleston and Amor Hollingsworth. These are the portraits 
which were used largely as the originals of the plates in the folio 
volumes of McKenney and Hall published in 1836. They are mostly 
copies by Henry Inman of the original paintings by C. B. King 
which were destroyed by fire in the Smithsonian Institution in 1865. 
At the time of the gift several other portraits of this series were 
known to be in Boston houses in the keeping of members of the two 
families. Recently Mrs. Cornelius Dexter has kindly presented one 
of these portraits to the Museum through the hands of Mr. Horace E. 
Ware. 

We have received an interesting painting from the Trustees of the 
Boston Athenaeum, through the suggestion of Miss Irene Weir, a 
descendant of the artist. The painting is signed Robert W. Weir, 
West Point, 1839, and was purchased by the Athenaeum in 1860. 
At the right is a soldier in Spanish costume who seems to be plead- 
ing for the Indian whose figure forms the centre of interest in the 
picture. 

The income of the Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott Fund has 
been used for purchasing specimens illustrating the arts and customs 
of the Eskimo of Cape Vancouver, the Iroquois, Ojibwa, Apache, 
Pima and Zuni Indians of North America, the Surinam tribes of 
South America, and the Igorot and Negrito of the Philippine Islands ; 
and for shields and clubs from Africa. It has also been used for 
making a miniature habitation group of the Plains tribes, and for 
life-size lay figures of a Northwest Coast man and a Nootka and a 
Hupa woman for the display of costumes ; and for the models of 
the figures iu the Siouan group. A portion of the income was also 
applied to defray in part the expenses of the expedition to the Nez 
Pero6 country under the direction of Dr. Dixon. 
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The income of the H. C. Warren Exploration Fund was used for 
the further exploration of the ancient cemetery site on the Ferris 
estate in Ohio bequeathed to the Museum by the late Miss Phoebe 
Ferris. 

In addition to the income of these two funds, so important to the 
work of the Museum, we have had the annual gifts of $500 from 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore, $25 from Mrs. N. £. Baylies, and $100 from 
an anonymous friend. These gifts have been used for the explora- 
tion in the Delaware valley and on the Ferris estate. We also re- 
ceived an anonymous gift of $365 for the Nez Perc^ exploration ; 
another anonymous gift of $25 for making diagrams needed in the 
lectures to the students ; and $100 from Professor H. W. Haynes for 
the purchase of special books needed in the Museum Library. 

The income of the Susan D. Warren Fund has been applied to the 
cost of the cases in the Indian Gallery. 

The most extensive ethnological expedition ever started by the 
Museum is the South American Expedition which is under the patron- 
age of a recent graduate of the University, as stated in the report of 
last year. This expedition has received additional support from 
another recent graduate who generously adds $50 a month toward the 
expenses. The field work is under the charge of X)r. W. C. Farabee. 
The party consisting of Dr. Farabee, accompanied by Mrs. Farabee, 
Mr. de Milhau, Mr. Hastings, and Dr. Horr, reached the headquarters 
in Arequipa, Peru, early in February last. From this place the 
gentlemen made several trips, on one of which they witnessed an 
Aymara festival. On March 8, they left Arequipa and crossed the 
Andes to the Tombopata river, where they arrived about the middle 
of August. They returned to Arequipa by a diflPerent route early in 
September, when Mr. Hastings returned to Cambridge. The other 
three members started on a trip to Cuzco. This preliminary trip of 
six months in that little-known region furnished many opportunities 
to study several Indian tribes and to make important ethnological 
and other scientific collections. Mr. de Milhau is to return in Janu- 
ary, and Dr. Farabee and Dr. Horr are to make another trip into 
the interior, on their return from the Cuzco valley. Everywhere 
the expedition has been well received both by government officials 
and by individuals. The officers of the Inca Mining Company have 
been untiring in giving assistance and in furnishing transportation 
over their extensive routes both on land and by river boats. 

In Central America, Mr. Teobert Maler has been engaged in pre- 
paring his reports on his explorations under the Committee of 
Central American Research. We have received his reports of the 
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explorations at the ruined cities of Altar de Sacrificios, Seibal, 
Ilsimt^-Sdcluk, and Gankuen. These have been translated from the 
German, and are now in process of publication. They will be fol- 
lowed by his descriptions of other ruins which he visited during his 
later expeditions. This series of reports will make another large 
volume of the Museum Memoirs containing many instructive plates 
of the structures, sculptures, and hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

Mr. E. H. Thompson has continued his researches at Chichen 
Itza in Yucatan and has sent to the Museum a number of moulds 
and photographs of the sculptures and hieroglyphic inscriptions that 
he discovered in the ancient ruins. His report on this work when 
completed will form another Museum Memoir. This research has 
been carried on under the direction of the Committee of Central 
American Research. 

Under the immediate guidance of Dr. R. B. Dixon, Mr. H. J. 
Spinden, Austin Teaching Fellow in Anthropology, and Mr. R. R. 
Hellman (A.B. 1906) made an expedition to the Nez Perc6 country 
for linguistic, general ethnological and archaeological research. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hellman was disabled by sickness. Mr. Spinden 
was successful in his researches and in his study of the Nez Perc6 
language. He brought back important linguistic material for study, 
including an extensive Nez Perc^ vocabulary with illustrations of 
the grammatical constmction of the language, and twenty Nez Perc6 
myths, some of which are in the native text. He secured a collec- 
tion of rare ethnological objects, including a necklace, made of deer 
hoofs, which formerly belonged to one of the Indian guides of Lewis 
and Clark. He also made a small archaeological collection. 

Mr. V. Stefansson, who had been an Assistant in the Division, 
joined the Anglo-American Polar Expedition to the western arctic 
regions, in the spring of 1906, as Ethnologist of the Expedition. 
When starting on this expedition Mr. Stefansson was supplied with 
a small fund with the understanding that he should collect such 
objects as he could. In the winter of 1906-07 he was able to make 
a study of the language and customs of the Eskimo. He explored 
Eskimo sites on Herschel Island near the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, on Flaxman Island on the arctic coast of Alaska, and on one 
of the Jones Islands at the mouth of the Colville River. 

Mr. R. E. Merwin, Graduate Student and Hemenway Fellow for 
1907-08, — assisted for part of the time by Mr. Irwin Hayden, also 
Graduate Student and Hemenway Fellow for 1907-08, — has given 
his time from June to November to the exploration of the ancient 
cemetery and village site on the Ferris estate in Madisonville, Ohio. 
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DuriDg this exploration many objects of importance have been dis- 
covered which will aid in the elucidation of this interesting site 
where so much work has been done under the auspices of the 
Museum since 1881. Mr. Merwin has taken the study of this site, 
with the lai^e collection of specimens found there, for the subject of 
his thesis for the degree of Ph.D. Next summer he will finish the 
exploration of this land which was bequeathed to the Museum for 
that purpose. He is thus having exceptionaUy good opportunities 
for field work and for increasing the already rich material for his 
thesis. 

The exploration of the glacial deposits and Indian sites in the 
vicinity of Trenton, New Jersey, has been continued by Mr. Ernest 
Volk during the past year. Several interesting discoveries have 
been made, and Mr. Volk will continue the work as long as the 
weather permits. 

Mr. S. G. Morley (A.B. 1907), a student in the Division, spent 
February and March, 1907, in Yucatan visiting the ruins there, 
preparatory to entering that field of archaeology as a life work. In 
addition to the well known groups of Chichen Itza, Labna, and 
Eabah, he visited some of the smaller and less generaUy known 
sites : Sayil, notable for a large three-story structure containing 
over one hundred rooms, Xcoralche, Euihuic and Acanceh. At 
Acanceh, — in a long room at the summit of a pyramid which was 
uncovered about two years ago during the process of removing stone 
to build a wall around the village plaza, — some very fine sculptures 
in stucco were discovered. This medium is rarely used in Yucatan. 
The figures were of animals and exhibited great strength of execu- 
tion. They seemed, however, to resemble much more closely the 
Nahuatl sculptures than any known Maya forms. Mr. Moray's 
work in the field consisted in planning, mapping, drawing, describing 
and photographing the dififerent ruins visited by him. He also 
visited the ruins of Mitta and Monte Alban. At Monte Alban there 
is a stela which may show Maya influence. Of this he made several 
photographs, which, with others from Yucatan, he has given to the 
Museum. 

During the summer vacation Mr. Morley, with Mr. A. V. Kidder 
and Mr. J. G. Fletcher, students in the University, accompanied 
the expedition of the American Institute of Archaeology as students 
under the guidance of Mr. E. L. Hewett. During this expedition 
Mr. Hewett entrusted Messrs. Morley and Kidder with important 
work in connection with the exploration and mapping of the ruined 
pueblos in the McElmo and Mesa Verde regions in southwestern 
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Colorado. This work of the Archaeological Institute is under the 
direction of the American Committee with Mr. Hewett as Director 
of Explorations. These explorations will be continued and will 
furnish excellent opportunities for field research to our advanced 
students in anthropology. 

In December, 1906, the Museum issued No. 2 of Vol. IV of its 
Papers under the title of Commentary on the Maya Manuscript of 
the Royal Public Library of Dresden (known as the Dresden Codex) 
by Ernst Forstemann : a translation from the German. This im- 
portant aid to the study of American Hieroglyphs is thus made 
readily available to students in this country. The translation, made 
under the direction of Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, by Miss Selma 
Wesselhoeft and Miss A. M. Parker, was published through the 
Central American Fund. Dr. Forstemann was greatly pleased that 
his paper was to be published in English, and it is a sad incident 
that although the distinguished author was able to revise the trans- 
lation, he died before receiving the first copy of the published work. 

At a meeting of the Visiting Committee, appointed by the Over- 
seers, held in the Peabody Museum in December last. Dr. R. B. 
Dixon, in his capacity of Librarian of the Museum, presented a 
statement of the condition and needs of the Museum Library. He 
drew attention to the fact that, through exchange with our 'Museum 
publications and by gifts of patrons, our library has now become a 
very important one, especially in regard to its complete sets of the 
serial publications of the anthropological societies and museums in 
various parts of the world. Since the library has no endowment. 
Dr. Dixon took this opportunity to make an appeal for aid in carry- 
ing on the administrative work, for purchasing special books, for 
binding the serials to save them from destruction in the constant 
use by the students, and for putting in another double row of shelves 
to relieve the present crowded condition. The Museum is certainly 
in need of a small annual income for library purposes. Under 
Dr. Dixon's supervision the library has been rearranged, so far as 
space will permit, and the shelf list is being prepared. 115 volumes 
and 711 pamphlets have been received during the year, principally 
by exchange with the Museum publications. The library now 
contains 3472 volumes and 2435 pamphlets on all branches of 
anthropology. 

During the month of August Dr. Charles Peabody officially repre- 
sented the Peabody Museum at the Prehistoric Congress of France 
at Autun and also at the International Reunion of Anthropol(^ists 
at Cologne. 
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In the Harvard Summer School of 1907 Dr. A. M. Tozzer gave a 
course in Anthropology. The lectures were well attended and were 
illustrated by the collections in the Peabody Museum. Dr. Tozzer 
has prepared a Syllabus of Anthropology 1 , which will also be a 
valuable aid to all beginners in the study of anthropology. 

Through the substantial aid of a friend of the Museum and Di- 
vision, a Fellowship in Central American Research has been estab- 
lished in the Division of Anthropology for the year 1907-08. The 
terms of the foundation require that the candidate shall be nominated 
by the Faculty of the Peabody Museum and also that ^^The candi- 
date must be a student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
who is pursuing the study of Central American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. The incumbent will be required to pui'sue certain lines 
of research which seem advisable to the officers of the Division of 
Anthropology. The stipend is six hundred dollars." This fellow- 
ship has been awarded to Mr. S. 6. Morley (A.B. 1907), who has 
been making a special study of the Maya hieroglyphs. 

Mr. H. J. Spinden has been reappointed Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Anthropology for the year 1907-08 ; Mr. R. G. Fuller is Assistant 
in Anthropology and Winthrop Scholar ; and Mr. R. E. Merwin and 
Mr. Irwin Hayden are Hemenway Fellows, for 1907-08. 

In addition to the courses of special research for advanced 
students which are carried on in the laboratories of the Museum 
under the direction of the Peabody Professor, Assistant Professor 
Dixon and Dr. Tozzer, three full courses and three half-courses, 
given by Assistant Professor Dixon, and Drs. Tozzer and Peabody, 
are open to undergraduates during the year. Anthropology 1 is 
also given at Radclifife College. Dr. W. C. Farabee has leave of 
absence as Field Director of the South American Expedition. 

F. W. PUTNAM, 

Ptdbody Ftofu9or and OunUor of the Musntm. 
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THE SEMITIC MUSEUM. 

To THE President op the Univebsitt: — 

Snt, — During the year 1906-07 the Museum has received the 
following groups of objects : — 

1. Twenty-four Greek papyri and fragments from the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. They were found at Oxyrhynchus and el-Hibeh^ 
and have all been published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ Parts ii-iv, 
by Grenfell and Hunt, or in The Hibeh Papyriy Part i, by the same 
editors. They include contracts, letters, petitions, extracts from 
Homer and Demosthenes, poetic fragments, and a fragment of a 
non-canonical gospel, and range in date from the third century b.c. 
to the third century a.d. 

2. From Babylonia a fragmentary dispatch from Hanmiurabi to 
Siniddinam, a duck-shaped stone weight with an inscription almost 
worn away by long use, a large fragment of a statuette in stone, 
probably representing a god or a king, and an interesting stone seal 
which is said to have been found at Beisan in Palestine. 

8. Objects illustrating modem life in Palestine, as musical instru- 
ments, household utensils. Bedouin articles, models of houses and 
tools, manuscripts (Arabic, Hebrew, and Samaritan), etc. 

4. Articles illustrating ancient Palestine, as pottery, bronze and 
iron weapons, coins, scarabs, glass and alabaster vases, etc. 

During the year Mr. Jacob H. Schiff made a gift of $10,000 to 
the Museum, which he subsequently made available for exploration, 
as explained below. At his suggestion and with the approval of the 
Museum Committee the President and Fellows appropriated $1000 of 
Museum money toward the purchase of a house in Jerusalem for the 
American School of Oriental Study and Research. 

The report for 1904-05 gives an account of the gift of $5,000 by 
Mr. Schiff for preliminary expenses, of his further offer of $10,000 
a year for five years for exploration in Palestine, and of the choice 
of Professor Greorge A. Reisner as Director of the expedition. The 
offer was understood to be provisional, and liable to be withdrawn 
if the permit to dig were not secured within eighteen months. Forti- 
fied with letters of the highest authority. Professor Reisner went to 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1905, and made formal application 
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for permission to dig in the rains of Samaria. He received the 
cordial assistance of the American Ambassador, His Excellency 
John M. Leishman, and of the Director of the Imperial Ottoman 
Maseum, His Excellency Hamdy Bey. After doing all that seemed 
possible at the time, Professor Reisner returned to his work in 
Egjrpt, hoping that the permit might be granted in the course of the 
winter. The Turkish law relating to antiquities was at the time 
undergoing revision, and the hope was not realized. The new law 
went into effect m April, 1906. In the summer of that year Profes- 
sor Reisner was requested by the Turkish authorities to present a 
plan of the site to be excavated, and he went to Samaria to gather 
materials for this plan. Not long thereafter, at the request of the 
Harvard ** Committee on Exploration in the Orient," he returned 
from Egypt to Constantinople, to re-enforce by his presence, if pos- 
sible, the efforts in behalf of the permit. The delay at that time 
seemed to proceed from the local authorities in Palestine, who had 
not yet replied to the official question sent from Constantinople ask- 
ing whether there was any reason for refusing the permit to excavate 
Samaria. There is reason to suppose that this reply was sent from 
Beirut to Constantinople in the month of October, 1906. 

But the delays were so long that various members of the Commit- 
tee on the Museum had begun to despair of ever getting the permit. 
Professor Reisner was instructed to stop expenses, and he accord- 
ingly returned to Egypt, but did not withdraw the application at 
Constantinople. In the spring of 1907 he was invited by the 
Egyptian government to accept for three years an important position 
in the archaeological exploration of the region which is to be flooded 
by the addition to be made in the height of the dam at Assuan. In 
the uncertainty hanging over the question of exploring Samaria, 
with the consent of the President of the University, he accepted the 
post offered him, and entered on his task in September, 1907. 

In the following month the permit to dig at Samaria was finally 
granted. Although the permit comes a year later than the time 
limit set by Mr. Schiff, he has renewed his offer to provide for the 
expense on the terms described in the report for 1904-05. The law 
requires the work of exploration to begin within three months. But 
at the request of the American Embassy permission has been granted 
to postpone the work till April 21, 1908. In the rainy months, 
December to March, little digging can be done in Palestine. In 
answer to inquiry Professor Reisner has telegraphed that he could 
devote April and May to the work at Samaria. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the work of exploration may be inaugurated by him during 
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the spring of 1908. This narrative shows the situation at the present 
time pecember 19, 1907). 

During the past five years much excavation has been done in 
Palestine by the English, the Austrians, and the Germans. The 
sites explored, Gezer, Taanach, Megiddo and Jericho, have yielded 
a vast amount of material, chiefly of the early or Canaanite period. 
Samaria, long the capital of the Kingdom of Israel, doubtless buries 
material of the Hebrew period, and perhaps even Assyrian letters 
and dispatches relating to Samaria while the place was the seat of 
an Assyrian governor. The exploration of Samaria is a large under- 
taking, but it promises so much that our plans have excited lively 
interest among the friends of Palestinian research. 

For the year 1906-07 Professor George F. Moore served as acting 
Curator of the Museum. The Curator spent the year in Palestine 
as annual Director of the American School of Oriental Study and 
Research. Among the six students in that school two had studied 
in the Semitic Department of Harvard University. 

DAVID G. LYON, Curator. 
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THE FOGG AKT MUSEUM. 

To THB President of the Univeesity : — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present the following report on the 
Fogg Art Museum for the year 1906-07. 

Our accessions are: A painting attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli, 
sent us by Mr. £dward W. Forbes, '95 ; a copy by John Ruskin 
of a portion of the picture by Paolo Veronese in the gallery of Turin, 
representing the subject of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, given 
by Professor C. E. Norton; a water color drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner, purchased out of the income of the Prichard fund ; seven- 
teen lead pencil drawings by Turner, for the purchase of which Mr. 
James Loeb, '88, made us the generous gift of $1000 ; a marble bust 
portrait of Professor Norton by V. D. Brenner, a gift from Mr. 
James Loeb ; and a bronze medal in commemoration of President 
Eliot and the University, given by Mr. F. A. Delano, '85. 

The accessions to the print collections are : to the Randall Collec- 
tion, by purchase from the income of the Randall fund, the Copper- 
Plate Magazine, 5 vol., containing engravings by William and John 
Walker, James Fittler, William Ellis, James Heath, James Storer, 
and others. 

There have been 670 additions to the collection of photographs, 
including illustrations of Italian architecture and sculpture, works by 
the English Pre-Raphaelites, and modem French painting. The third 
year publication of the Arundel Club, containing 20 photogravures 
of Italian paintings, has also been received, and ten photographs of 
studies from nature, published in 1864 by the Editors of ** The New 
Path.'' 

To the collection of slides, 84 additions have been made, including 
illustrations of Greek sculpture and the discoveries at Delphi, mosaics 
in Ravenna, the Fonte Gaia in Siena, and Italian, English, Spanish, 
and French painting. 

To the Museum liteary have been added 37 volumes, by gift, by 
purchase, and by transfer from the University Library. By gift from 
Professor C. E. Norton : Description of Ancient Terra Cottas in the 
British Museum; Description of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum. By purchase from the income of the Randall fund : the 
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representation of the development of a modem nation throngfa a 
historical display of its art. This undertaking has met with the 
readiest response and the most generous support from the Grerman 
Emperor, various German Governments, German cities, and the 
German public. A collection of typical and representative works of 
art has been brought together such as no other university either in 
Europe or America possesses. Is it not clearly for Americans, and 
above all for Americans of German blood, to see to it that this 
priceless collection at last be worthily housed and that a possibility 
be given to put before American students a complete and tnily 
historical conspectus of the artistic development of the Fatherland ? 
Until there is assurance of a new building, the cost of which inclu- 
sive of its endowment should be about $300,000, our undertaking 
cannot be pursued any further. We cannot even ask for further 
gifts of objects, for we have no space left in which to place them. 
With a large and suitable building we should undoubtedly have a 
constant influx of gifts from Germany similar to those received thus 
far, and should therefore soon grow up to the proportions of a true 
museum of national culture. As it is, we are in the ignominious 
position of having to decline even the smallest objects that may be 
offered to us, or to store them away unused and unseen. This is an 
intolerable condition of things. Here is the opportunity for oar 
fellow citizens of German origin to prove to the world that they da 
not leave their ideals at home when they leave the Fatherland, and 
here is a chance for all Americans to show their appreciation of what 
German culture has given to this country. 

KUNO FBANCKE, CurcUor. 
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COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

To THE President op the Uniyeesitt: — 

Sm, — As Garator of Classical Antiquities, I have the honor to 
present the following report for the year 1906-07. 

The Collection of Classical Antiquities in Sever 25 and 27 has 
grown slowly but steadily during the year, thus realizing the hope 
of its founder that his gift might serve as a nucleus around which 
there might gradually be brought together a mass of material illus- 
trative of the life of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The principal 
accessions have been : A collection of ^^ Roman inscriptions (includ- 
ing a section of inscribed lead pipe), purchased in Rome by 
Professor Clifford H. Moore, '89, with funds provided by the 
Corporation; 18 specimens of Roman work in bronze (including a 
small figure of a Lar, a candelabrum, two mirrors, a razor, five 
handles, and vessels of different sorts), parts of an iron bit, a 
model of a Pompeian lock and key, a model of the famous fibula 
from Praeneste with the earliest known Latin inscription, and a 
large piece of mosaic decorated with a comic mask, — all these 
purchased in Rome by Professor M. H. Morgan, '81, also with 
funds provided by the Corporation ; IS Roman lamps, 8 small Greek 
and Roman gems, 26 Greek and 12 Roman coins, a bronze key, a 
bronze statuette of Minerva, and 6 excellent specimens of Graeoo- 
Pboenician glass vases, loaned by Mr. Oric Bates, '06; a large 
collection of coins (including 73 Greek, 162 Roman, and a few of 
later times), 12 late Greek vases, and 26 fragments of Roman glass, 
loaned by Mr. George Moriarty, '06 ; 86 fragments of votive terra- 
cottas, 4 stamped amphora handles, a stamped brick, and a small 
piece of mosaic, presented by Dr. A. S. Pease, '02 ; a bronze strigil 
from Aegina, presented by Professor A. A. Howard, '82 ; and a 
large Roman lamp, the gift of Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, of 
New York. Besides these accessions, there have also been placed 
on exhibition in Sever 27 specimens of the armor used in the per- 
formance of the ^' Agamemnon," and one of the chariots made for 
the play, the latter a gift of the Alpha Delta Phi Club to the Depart- 
ment of the Classics. 

The Scott Collection of monuments relating to Julius Caesar, 
which, through the courtesy of the Department of Fine Arts, is 
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exhibited in the Fogg Museum, has been increased during the year 
by several gifts from the founder. These include : 8 casts of life- 
size busts of Caesar in Rome and Mantua ; a cast of a small bust 
and a very small head in Florence ; a terra-cotta bust from Florence ; 
some 60 casts of coins, medallions, etc. ; and a considerable number 
of photographs of statues and busts. Some of these accessions 
have been placed on exhibition with the casts which . made up the 
original gift, but most of the smaller objects and two of the busts 
cannot yet be exhibited, owing to lack of funds for the necessary 
pedestals and cases. 

To the collection of slides in Harvard 1 some fifty additions have 
been made. Here also has been placed the second of the chariots 
made for the Greek Play, a gift of the Porcellian Club. One hundred 
and thirty-eight photographs purchased by Professor Morgan in 
Rome have been added to the collection of photographs in Sever 16. 

A considerable part of the Curator's time has been devoted to 
preparing a catalogue of the various collections under his charge. 
The original Pfeiffer-Hartwell Collection is now almost completely 
catalogued, and in the course of the present year most of the 
objects in Sever 26 and 27 should be listed. 

In many ways the Collection of Classical Antiquities has already 
proved its usefulness. The vases and other objects are constantly 
used as illustrative material in the courses in classical archaeology ; 
the bronze utensils and the terra-cottas have been used in connection 
with the courses on the life of the Greeks and Romans ; the Roman 
inscriptions have been made the basis of practical exercises by 
students of Roman epigraphy. The greatest need at present is 
more and better specimens of the minor products of Greek art, such 
as vases and small bronzes, and money to provide for the better 
exhibition of the objects already acquired and of future accessions. 

GEORGE H. CHASE, Curator 
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SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

To THE President op the Univeesity: — 

Sm, — As Chairman of the Committee on Summer Courses of 
Instruction, I have the honor to report on the Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

It is flitting that mention be made of the late Professor Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler, first Chairman of the Committee on Summer 
Courses, who died in service April 10, 1906. Professor Shaler's 
relations to the Summer School were unique. He was among the 
earliest to undertake vacation teaching, and watched its early uncer- 
tain progress with a faith that marked him for the leadership when 
it was seen that the venture needed to be oi^anized in the hands of a 
committee. For nearly twenty years he gave himself with unflagging 
zeal and energy to the unfolding problems of this new field of college 
endeavor ; and, when there was strait, he did not hesitate to assume, 
personally, financial risk and loss in behalf of the work ; nor would 
he accept a salary for his services to the School, either as teacher or 
as chairman. 

That the Summer School has won its way, enabling thousands to 
find inspiration in Harvard's Halls, giving example to scores of 
schools elsewhere, is due to the sympathy, foresight, resourcefulness, 
enthusiasm, and patience of Professor Shaler. 

Early Experiments wtth Courses for Teachers. 

The Summer Courses of Instruction in Arts and Sciences have 
always been designed primarily for teachers in service, and for those 
preparing to teach, of both sexes ; and, in this first report, a brief 
sketch of the steps by which the University has been led into its 
present relations to the Summer Courses seems not out of place. 

In 1868 the University began an experiment the object of which 
was to provide instruction for graduates of colleges, teachers in 
public schools, and others, of either sex, who could not attend the 
regular classes in term-time, by means of lectures called "University 
Lectures." From 1863 to 1872 about twenty courses were given 
each year by members of the Harvard staff, or by eminent scholars 
from outside the University. These lectures were given on Satur- 
days or in the afternoons, and each course offered from six to thirty- 
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five exercises, for a nominal fee. They treated a wide variety of 
subjects and were mostly of advanced grade. The registration is 
not recorded; except that in the fall of 1871 there were 155 per- 
sons — of whom 65 were men and 90 were women — attending the 
fifteen courses then in progress. This experiment was abandoned in 
1872, having been adjudged to have failed '' hopelessly" in attaining 
its objects. 

Meanwhile, another plan was tried in 1869-70. Two system- 
atic "University Courses of Instruction" were given, designed 
for "graduates, teachers, and other competent persons (men and 
women) " ; the one in Philosophy, and the other in Modem Literature. 
There were no admission examinations ; but each course closed with 
an optional " honors " examination. It was announced that a lai^er 
variety of similar courses would be offered in the next year. There 
were three lectures a week in each course, — at 3.30 p.m. on alter- 
nating week-days, — throughout the college year. Six men and 
seven women registered in the first year ; no courses were offered in 
the second. 

A third experiment was the institution, in 1871-72, of "The 
Teachers' Courses" in the Lawrence Scientific School. These were 
one-year courses in the elements of natural history, chemistry, and 
physics, " especially intended for teachers or persons intending to 
become teachers." Since the couraes were given only in term-time 
to regularly enrolled students, they could not be taken by women or 
by teachers in service. These limitations on the attendance led 
several College oflScers to cast about for some way to provide oppor- 
tunities for those who could not attend the regular classes. At this 
juncture the summer vacation was lengthened to thirteen weeks ; and 
Professor Asa Gray announced that " Special instruction in botany 
will be given daring the vacation to teachers who are unable to 
attiend during term-time, and students who desire practice in the field 
can accompany Professor Gray and Br. Parlow in their excursions." 
Professor Gray's experiment was successful, and was the beginning 
of the unbroken series of summer courses extending to the pres^it. 
He made it with Dr. Farlow's aid in 1871 ; and repeated it in 1872, 
assisted by Dr. G. L. Goodale, then Instrucix>r in Botany, — Dr. 
Farlow having gone to Europe for study early in 1872. 

Professor Gray's course, given first in the summer of 1871, was 
announced, first, in the University catalogue of 1871-72. In its 
second year it received the following notice in the annual report of 
the President of the University : "In the spring and early summer 
of 1872 Professor Gray had a laboratory class in botany which was 
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composed chiefly of women, who worked with energy and saccess. 
This last experience is suggestive." 

Progress of the Summer Courses without Organization. 

At the end of the summer of 1872 the period of experiment, in 
botany, was ended. A way had been found, in this subject at least, 
to attain an object for some years anxiously considered by various 
College officers, which was '*To promote good teaching of elementary 
science in schools, by giving teachers opportunities for laboratory 
and field work." It remained to apply the new method to other 
subjects.* 

Next in the lists was Professor Louis Agaesiz. In the winter of 
1872-78 he announced his plans for a summer school of natural his- 
tory, which he wished to establish somewhere on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts; and appealed to the state legislature for financial aid. 
Bis project attracted the notice of a New York merchant who 
promptly offered the island of Penikese, in Buzzard's Bay, and 
$50,000 for carrying out the plan. The offer was joyfully accepted ; 
and Agassiz spent the last summer of his life at Penikese, with more 
than fifty teachers and students sharing in most intimate and delight- 
ful study of his favorite subjects. This was in 1873. In the fd- 
lowing winter Agassiz passed away. His genius made his school a 
success : but the situation was not advantageous, and his school did 
not survive its master, although it inspired other schools of like 
purpose in more favorable locations. 

In the summer of 1874, Professor Josiah Parsons Cooke inaugu- 
rated the courses in chemistry, with 15 teachers and students in his 
classes, in Boylston Hall. 

In the summer of 1875 Professor Shaler organized the first course 
in geology at Camp Harvard, Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. Pro- 
fessor Shaler has stated, in the Harvard Graduates' Magazine, April, 
1898, that he ^^ essayed" a summer course in geology, 'Mn an 
informal manner," in 1869. In another published account of the 
Sommer School he mentions 1868 as the date of his first experiment. 
He has not given an account of the natare or the results of these ven- 
tures* It is probable that they were attempts to unite teaching with 

* It is worthy of note that the earlj experimentB had sought to combine 
courses for gradoates with work for teachers. This had led to making the 
courses of too advanced grade for teachers, and of an unsystematic quality that 
suited neither group. In 1872 the motives were separated ; resulting, on the one 
hand, in the foundations of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and, on 
the other, in the Summer School. 
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his field work in geology. He has stated, however, that his course 
in geolc^y was not *' definitely planned" until the summer of 1876. 

No new subjects were added to the foregoing list until 1887. 
Meanwhile the courses in botany were given every year, — after 
their introduction in 1871, at the Hunnewell lecture room and 
laboratory in the Harvard Botanical Garden, — except in the years 
1882, 1884, and 1886. Geol<^ was not given from 1881 to 1886, 
inclusive. The summer courses in chemistry have not once been 
omitted since their beginning in 1874. In the '70's the courses in 
chemistry and botany were well attended, but geology, fell off. In 
the early '80's chemistry alone held an assured place. In the years 
1884 and 1886 chemistry was the only subject offered; and only 
twenty-five students were enrolled. In 1886 there was a marked 
revival of interest in the summer courses. Forty-three were enrolled 
in chemistry ; and botany was renewed with thirty-three students. 
In 1887 botany and chemistry were repeated ; geology was resumed 
with fourteen students; and physical training was introduced by 
Dr. D. A. Sargent with fifty-seven enrolments. 

Up to this time there had been no organization of the summer 
courses. Professor Shaler has said that they were : ^^ Private ven- 
tures of those who taught them, the University giving only the use 
of the buildings and apparatus, and thus lending its countenance to 
the project." It should be added that the summer courses were 
announced in the University Catalogue from 1874 onward. It was 
in a financial sense that they were ^'private ventures," and in the 
sense that the courses were not recognized as a part of the regular 
College work and were not supervised by any authorized person or 
committee. 

Period of Organization and Expansion. 

Whether due to lack of oi^anization or to other causes, the record 
of the first fifteen years of the summer courses shows that their 
ultimate success was very uncertain. In all this period the highest 
enrolment was ninety-eight, in 1876. With some slight fluctuations, 
there had been a steady decline. But the gain in 1886, followed by 
the much larger increase in 1887, proved that there was great vitality 
in the purpose and plan of the work. At this stage President Eliot 
appointed the first committee to have charge of the summer courses, 
and named Professor Shaler its Chairman. The date of the appoint- 
ment of this committee seems to be not a matter of record. It was 
not a committee of the Faculty of the College, but, as Professor 
Shaler says, of the Corporation ; and was probably established in 
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1887 or 1888. It is probable that some informal general oversight 
was b^un as early as 1886, and that this was responsible for the 
growth of the Summer School which was noticeable first in that 
year. However, gain in strength was steady henceforth, although 
the College Faculty gave the summer courses no sanction until 
1891, except the occasional credit to a student of a record in a 
summer course in lieu of a College examination by special vote in 
each case. 

Formal recognition by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences was 
obtained through a vote on May 5, 1891, specifying the conditions 
under which eight of the nineteen courses given in that year might 
be counted in fulfilment of the requirements for degrees. Soon after, 
a conunittee of the Faculty was appointed to have immediate chai'ge 
of the summer courses. Professor Shaler was named Chairman. 

The effect of the Faculty vote was prompt. In 1892 the number 
of courses rose from 19 to 28, and the enrolment from 287 to 435. 
The World's Fair in Chicago, in 1893, checked the School for the 
year; but the enlargement of the work was notable in the '90's. 
In 1899 there were 44 courses, attended by 636 persons. In 1900 
the enrolment leaped to 789, due, mainly, to the publicity given 
the sunmier work by the coming to Cambridge of over 1200 Cuban 
teachers to receive instruction planned for them by the University. 
In 1903 the number of students in the Summer School again increased 
abnormally, reaching 1186, owing to the meeting in Boston of the 
National Education Association, under the presidency of President 
Eliot* Omitting this exceptional year, the average enrolment from 
1901 to 1907 has been 793, with 737 as the lowest, in 1902 ; and 
842 as the highest, in 1905. The average number of courses given 
during this period was 64. 

Since the record of the annual enrolment has been kept, beginning 
with 1874, the total number of persons listed is 12,455, of whom 
8,210 were teachers. The fact that members return for more than 
one session, — so that many have been listed more than once, — 
would reduce these totals by 25% to 30% . It is well within bounds, 
therefore, to say that upwards of 8000 persons have attended the 
Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences; of whom above 
5,000 were teachers; and more than 4,500 were women. 

The Summer School of 1907. 

Statistics of the Summer School of 1907 show a satisfactory 
increase in the number of students in the following groups : persons 
registered; teachers; men; graduates; students; from New Eng- 
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land ; from the Middle States ; and from Foreign States. The 
total of women shows a further decline in numbers ; and the totals 
from the Southern and Lake States are still falling off. 

A list of the courses of instruction, showing the enrolment in 
each, and indicating those accepted by the Faculty for degrees in 
Arts and Sciences, will be found in the report of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Below are noted some of the activities of the Summer School 
which are not mentioned in the Dean's report. 

1. Excursions to Places of HiMoric Interest. — Seven excursions 
were arranged for members of the School. These were conducted 
by two graduates of the University, recommended for this service by 
the Department of History. Wednesday afternoons and Saturdays 
were used. 

2. Lectures and Readings, — On Monday evenings, five lectures 
and readings were given by Mr. C. T. Copeland ; on Wednesday 
evenings, six lectures on general topics were given by members of 
the teaching staff, or by University ofl3cers not engaged in the 
Summer School; on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, Mr. H. M. 
Eallen, Assistant in Philosophy, gave eight lectures on the ^^Phi- 
losophy of Art"; and on four other afternoons, members of the 
classes in Public Speaking gave readings of miscellaneous selections, 
and Mr. B. G. Willard, an Instructor, gave a lecture on "Voice 
and Vocal Method." 

3. Reception and Sociables. — One formal reception and three 
informal sociables were given by the Conmiittee on Friday evenings, 
in the Hemenway Gymnasium, open by ticket to all members of the 
Summer School and invited guests. The classes in Physical Educa- 
tion arranged one subscription party, open to any member of the 
School, on the last Friday evening ; these classes gave an exhibition 
of their work on one evening. 

Morning Prayers. — These were conducted each day from 8.45 
to 9 P.M., in cooperation with the Summer School of Theology, by 
ministers selected by the officers of that School. The average daily 
attendance while both Schools were in session was 135 ; after the 
close of the Summer School of Theology the average was 73. 

5. Rest-Rooms and Parlor. — Rooms in Phillips Brooks House 
were reserved for the use of women. A Matron, who is a trained 
nurse, was in charge, and gave help in cases of slight illness. 
Writing materials were provided. The lai^e parlor in the House 
was open to both men and women. Some daily papers and 
magazines were placed there for members of the School. 
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6. Room for Beference-Books and Evening Study, — The Histori- 
cal Library in Harvard Hall was opened during the day and evening, 
for study and for the consultation of reference-books. The main 
purpose in opening this room was to provide a place where any 
instructor might deposit books for the use of his class to be accessi- 
ble duiing the evening hours, when Grore Hall is closed. The average 
evening attendance was seven. 

7. Beduced Bailway Fares. — The Summer School is much in- 
debted to the officers of the New England Passenger Association, as 
well as to those of the Trunk Line and of the Eastern Canadian 
Passenger Associations, for a renewal of the privil^e of reduced 
rates over the lines in these Associations in 1907. 

8. BecreaXion. — Members of the Sunmier School had the privi- 
leges of the tennis courts on Jarvis Field and of one of the Uni- 
versity Boat-Houses on the Charles River, each on payment of a 
small fee to the Harvard Athletic Association. They could arrange 
for swimming lessons and practice at the pool in the Sargent 
Gymnasium on Everett street. 

9. Harvard Summer School Association. — The School of 1907 
was marked by the formation of the Harvard Summer School Asso- 
ciation, whose object is to promote the welfare of the School and of 
its members. The Association includes all past members and officers 
of the Summer School. It promises to be serviceable in matters of 
general interest to its members ; also in promoting meetings of groups 
of students for social purposes during the session of the School ; as 
well as a valuable aid to the office of the School in distributing 
information about the summer courses. It is a pleasure to give 
below a copy of resolutions signed by the Executive Committee of 
the Association : — 

^^ Harvard Summer School Association. 

*< Cambridge, August, 1907. 

**The students of the Harvard Summer School have the honor and 
the pleasure of expressing to the Committee of the Faculty in charge, 
their grateful appreciation of the opportunities which they have been 
privileged to enjoy during the session of 1907. 

'' It is an inspiration in itself to be enrolled in the membership of 
the oldest and most famous college in the land ; and, to breathe its 
atmosphere, to study in its halls, to associate with its faculty, are 
privileges long to be remembered. 

''We have been deeply impressed by the spirit of sympathetic 
interest and helpfulness which pervades the school, giving to each 
day a new and added pleasure ; alike, in the office where the patience 
and resources of the Chairman never fail, in the class-rooms where 
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the instructors give themselves cordially and freely to individual 
needs, and in the student body itself, which quickly responds to the 
spirit of the school. 

" We gratefully remember the delightful opportunities for recrea- 
tion and entertainment so generously provided in social gatherings, 
afternoon and evening lectures and readings, histodcal excursions, 
and gymnastic exhibitions. 

'*The women students, peculiarly favored in having the doors of 
Harvard thrown wide open to them during the summer school term, 
wish especially to recognize the careful provision made for their 
comfort and convenience." 

(Signed) Walter D. Head, Seth Sears, 

Allen H. Knapp, Alfred R. Winter, 

Eleanor M. Colleton, Mary E. Wynne, 

Maud G. Leadbetter, Florence E. Leadbettbr. 
Edgar L. Raub, 

10. Circular Letter to Members of the School. — Near the close of 
the session of 1907 a circular of inquiry was sent to all members of 
the Summer School. Three hundred and sixty replies were received ; 
and some of the results may well find place here. 

(a) *33% first heard of the School through a former member of 
it; 11% through an alumnus of the University; 14% through a 
friend who had not been to Harvard; 16% through correspond- 
ence with the University ; 4% through an advertisement ; 3% through 
a news item in a periodical; 12% could not recall; and 7% were 
Harvard students. 

(&) 32% had been members of the School in a previous year; and 
27% had attended some other summer school. 

(c) 58% desired that the summer courses be credited for a d^ree, 
28% for the bachelor's degree, and 30% for the master's. 

(d) 68% preferred to dine at a restaurant provided by the Uni- 
versity, — of whom, 19% liked the Memorial Hall plan in use in 
1907, 11% preferred a collie hall where a fixed charge per week 
($5 to $6) was made, and 38% preferred to have food served on a 
strictly A la carte plan, — 15% preferred to board at a public restau- 
rant, A la carte; 11% preferred to board in the private house where 
they roomed; and 6% preferred to dine in a private boarding house 
near their lodgings. 

(«) 87% approved (many of them warmly) the Harvard plan of 
concentrated effort for six weeks on a single study. 

* The percentages mentioned are of those replying to the letter, and not of the 
total memberahip of the School. 
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(/) 56% prefer the Tuesday following CommencemeDt for the 
opening day of the School ; 32% prefer July 5 ; and 12% would be 
suited by either of these dates. 

11. Fees. — A registration fee was collected from each student in 
1907, for the first time. The fee was $2, and proved a necessity. 
There was an increase in tuition charges in some laboratory courses, 
making a uniform fee of $30 for such courses. The higher tuition 
in these courses is warranted by the increased cost of the instruc- 
tion, due to the great amount of oversight required in the laboratory, 
etc. There was another slight increase in fees, produced by limit- 
ing the practice of allowing certain related courses to be taken 
together for a reduced fee. 

12. Receipts and Expenditures, — The total income of the School 
for 1907 was $28,780; of which, $22,123 was from tuition fees; 
$1,566 was from registration fees; and $91 was the balance from 
the historical excursions. The expenses of the School (not including 
the account of Memorial Dining Hall) amounted to $23,212, includ- 
ing salaries for instruction, salary of the Chairman, printing, postage, 
advertising, stenographer, clerical help, laboratory expenses, recep- 
tion and sociables, historical excursions, morning prayers, evening 
lectures, Phillips Brooks House, evening reading room, ice, and 
other minor items. 

18. The Summer School Committee grateiully acknowledges the 
efficient and courteous cooperation of the Bursar's Office, of the 
College Library, of the Memorial Hall staff, and of other University 
Officers, including especially the Publication Office, in all details of 
the School in which they had a share ; they also wish to express their 
appreciation of the indispensable aid received from the Chairmen of 
the several Divisions and Departments in planning the courses of 
study and in securing instractors for the courses ; and they cordially 
thank the Instructors themselves, whose enthusiasm and devotion 
were the inspiration of a most successful and agreeable session of 
the Summer School. 

Some Problems and Needs of the School 

1. Lodgings. — The University has depended entirely upon the 
abundant private lodging-houses in Cambridge to provide homes for 
those in the Summer School who come from a distance. Prices for 
rooms are reasonable, and Cambridge householders can accom- 
modate twice as many as require rooms in the summer. The Summer 
School compiles a list of available places, and publishes it in the 
annual Announcement of the School. 
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This method of lodging members of the Summer School is, in 
many respects, satisfactory, although the University can exercise 
no supervision or control of private lodgings, and cannot guaran- 
tee their quality. The method is open to the criticism of inhospitality 
towards the summer members of the University, who note the 
obvious fact that the University possesses many desirable rooms in 
the dormitories, unused in the summer, and learn that other leading 
institutions provide excellent dormitory accommodations for both 
the men and women who attend their summer schools. It would 
seem practicable for the University to put the indispensable furnish- 
ings, including bedding, into some of its dormitories ; and to modify 
its present form of lease to students occupying these rooms during 
the college year, so as to retain the right to sublet the rooms in the 
summer time. The service is available in summer, as in winter ; & 
rental could be collected for furniture and room, together, which 
would make the investment pay in winter ; many students who can 
ill afford to furnish their own rooms in term time would be saved this 
outlay ; rivalries and heartburnings due to inequalities of furnishings 
would be lessened ; and summer members of the University would 
be satisfied. They would also be willing to pay such a rental as- 
would make the plan profitable. A beginning could be made with a 
moderate number of rooms, well located, until experience showed 
how many rooms would be required. 

2. Table-Board. — The problem of supplying table-board for 
members of the Summer School owes its difficulty, almost entirely, 
to the fact that the available dining halls of the University are too 
large; that their equipments are designed for boarding about 1000 
young men, and are not subdivided into such units as can be oper- 
ated, economically, with the smaller numbers who desire to use them 
in the summer. There are some special problems connected with 
the Summer School restaurant, of which may be named : (1) the losa 
during the interval between Coriimencement and the opening of the 
School, when it is necessary to pay the help, and keep the hall open> 
with almost no boarders ; (2) the different catering required for the 
summer patrons, who are largely women and older men than the 
college student; (3) the fact that fully half of those who use the 
hall, or would use it, go out of town during Saturday and Sunday, 
and take meals elsewhere on these days of each week; (4) and the 
trouble of securing efficient help in summer, when most waiters and 
other dining-room helpers are in demand at seaside, mountain, and 
other resorts, where they prefer to work at that season. 
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Notwithstanding the obstacles just mentioned, Randall Hall was 
operated, at no great loss, until the year 1905. Then, a combina- 
tion of causes (including an absentee steward, who was managing a 
private restaurant at a summer resort, active competition with newly 
opened public restaurants, etc.) led to so considerable a loss of 
money that the officers of the Summer School were forced to con- 
sider some other plan. At this point the Corporation consented to 
open Memorial Dining Hall for 1906 ; and this experiment was tried 
again in 1907. All was done that could be done to keep down the 
expenses of so huge a plant ; but the results were far from satis- 
factory financially. It is plain that nothing remains but to see 
whether Randall Hall may not be again made practicable ; and, if 
that is impossible, to learn whether the University may safely depend 
upon private boarding-houses and public restaurants near the college. 
Such places have been ample for the needs ; and, if the demand 
were laid upon them, the supply of table-board would probably be 
found to be more than sufficient. 

But, aside from the question whether outside restaurants and 
boarding-houses can, and will, provide a sufficient supply of satis- 
factory board at reasonable prices, the question of the responsibility 
of the University to its summer members, and the possibility of 
endangeiing its own vital interests, must be considered. It is, of 
course, impossible to say how much effect dissatisfaction with Ran- 
dall Hall, in 1905, may have had in causing the drop in attendance 
from 842 in 1905 to 779 in 1906 ; or to know whether Memorial 
Hall in 1906 pleased its patrons well enough to help produce the 
gain of 30 in 1907. There are causes, of much more weight, that 
affect the attendance; some of them will be noticed in the later 
divisions of this report ; some have been noticed in division 1, above ; 
and, always, the general standing of the courses offered is of most 
consequence. Nevertheless, the influence of a satisfactory college 
dining hall on the attendance must be noticeable, for teachers are 
spending their vacation in study and have the customary vacation 
appetites. It has been noted above that 68% of the replies to the 
circular letter last summer expressed preference for a college dining 
hall; and 38% expressed preference for an A la carte method of 
serving food. It would seem, therefore, that there is a choice 
between two evils : the opening of a hall, with the practical cer- 
takity of a money loss in its management ; or depending on outside 
board, with strong probability of dissatisfaction and loss of students. 

3. Sabbatical Privileges. — The question of the relation of summer 
teaching to the sabbatical privileges of Professors and Assistant 
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Professors, has been repeatedly suggested. No solution that seems 
satisfactory has yet been proposed. It is evident that more than 
one summer of teaching would need to be reckoned as the equivalent 
of the academic year, or half-year. This fact is a serious obstacle 
to be overcome, for, although the several summers should not, of 
necessity, be consecutive, either the Professor might not be willing 
to teach a sufficient number of years to earn thereby a substantial 
sabbatical reward, or his courses might not prove desirable as 
summer courses so as to warrant their repetition. 

It is manifestly fair, however, to consider years of acceptable 
summer teaching, already completed, as effective, in some just 
measure, in securing an earlier, or a longer, sabbatical term, or a 
modification of the honorarium attached to this term. It is probably 
true that those who teach in both summer and winter stand in greater 
need of the rest and refreshing of the sabbatical year ; and also, in 
some cases, true that they cannot afford to take the year on half 
salary. 

4. Endowment, — The Summer School has, of course, a great 
endowment in the plant of Harvard University. But the time has 
come when the School could most profitably use a considerable 
annual free income. This could be used for adding valuable courses 
which now must be left out because the attendance on them is not 
sufficiently assured in numbers to warrant the Committee in risking 
the cost of offering them. Pressing needs of this kind are noted in 
the next division of this report. It would help solve the problems 
of rooms and board for members of the Summer School. It would 
help, most of all, by enabling the University to pay better salaries 
to those who teach those courses which have demonstrated their use- 
fulness as summer courses. It is a fact that the pay for a summer 
course (which is the equivalent in labor for the instructor of at least 
a ''half-course" of term-time work) is at a rate, in the cases of 
Professors and Assistant Professors, as well as some Instructors, of 
not more, often less, than half their pay for the same work in term- 
time. A careful study of this point would show a surprising amount 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to the summer teaching on the part of 
those who engage in it, largely because the summer class, made up 
for the most part of earnest men and women, appeals to them 
strongly as a kind of work well worth doing for its own sake, and 
is, therefore, highly interesting. 

5. Counting Summer Courses for Degrees, — In recent years the 
Committee has been much concerned with the question of the credit- 
ing of summer courses for the ordinary degrees by the Faculty of 
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Arts and Sciences. Formerly, teachers, and others, who pursued 
summer courses, were very little occupied about academic credits. 
Indeed, the possibility of making summer work effective for the 
winning of the college diploma is a comparatively recent discovery. 
But the influx of graduates to teaching positions in secondary 
schools, the general viae in the requirements for teaching, and other 
causes, have operated to make teachers and school authorities, 
generally, take a new attitude towards a college degree. Many who 
were content ten years ago to take summer courses simply for the 
profit of the work, want the profit no less now ; but they also re- 
quire that their study shall be part of a plan leading towards 
graduation ; they ask that it be certified by the institution ofifering 
it, so that it shall tell for professional advancement, or for a degree, 
or for both. These demands are very earnest ; they exhibit a most 
hopeful development of educational work, and the Summer School 
Committee has been meeting them as fully as possible. 

The use of the summer vacation by diligent college students, for 
study that will help them to win their degrees, has been growing at 
the same time that the teachers have found greater interest in 
degrees. Contrary to the prevalent impression, such students are 
not^ largely, of the idle or incompetent class. They are in great 
measure serious young men and women, who find that summer study 
will enable them to save a year, or half a year, in winning their 
degrees ; or who wish to use the summer for getting some subject 
for which they cannot find a place in their winter schedule. Vacation 
study has no attractions for the indolent. 

In 1900 the number of courses accepted for a degree by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences was only 9 (17% of the total number 
given); in 1907 the number was 46 (63% of the total). The 
Faculty has formulated conditions for the counting of summer 
courses for the degrees ; and stands ready, apparently, to credit any 
course recommended by the Department having the survey of that 
course. The Departments have been moving as rapidly as could be 
expected, in recommending their courses, with the exception of the 
English Department, which has recommended only one (Anglo- 
Saxon) of its ten courses. It is highly desirable that at least three 
of the English Composition courses, and that nearly all the courses 
in English Literature, be accepted as soon as possible, each as a 
half-course. 

Courses which the University does not accept for degrees are not 
accepted, generally, elsewhere, either for degrees or for promotion ; 
and thus both students and teachers are forced away from the 
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courses that Harvard rejects, to courses, at other summer schools, 
that may be effective for their needs. It is true, moreover, that 
many who have no purpose to count their summer work are influenced 
adversely towards a course that is not counted. They are apt to 
conclude that the course is rejected because of some defect in it ; 
whereas the motive of the Department for refusing to count it is 
generally based on the desire to keep the standard of the course 
high, coupled with the fear that the tone of the class would be 
lowered by the admission of college students wishing to count the 
work for a degree. Whatever grounds for this fear that may once 
have been supposed to exist, have disappeared ; and there is now the 
remedy of the exclusion of an undesirable member from the class 
whose progress he obstructs. But the prospective summer student 
does not reveal his unfavorable and unjust decision, nor seek oppor- 
tunity to correct it. Indeed, he could not attach weight to the 
usual explanation, above stated, for not counting a summer course ; 
for if it were sound, it would utterly condenm the courses given in 
term-time, which are filled with undergraduates who wish to count 
them for a degree and could not take them if they were not to be 
counted. 

The demand for courses that count for a degree is not limited ta 
those courses that relate to the bachelor's degree only. There are 
many teachers who hold the first degree, and are planning to earn 
the master's d^ree by vacation study. It is now possible thus to 
earn the degree at some institutions; and the question must be 
faced here if the University is to hold the patronage of a large 
group of the best equipped teachers and principals of schools. At 
the present time very few courses can be offered in the Summer 
School that are of the grade to be counted for the master's degree ; 
because there is not, under present conditions, suflScient demand 
here for them to make them self-supporting ; the condition that a 
course be self-supporting, from its tuition fees, being forced on the 
School by the fact that it has no free income. 

In the replies to the circular letter, 30 persons asked for courses 
in English that would help them towards the mastei*'s degree ; 17 in 
Education; 17 in Mathematics; 16 in Chemistry; 12 in Latin; 7 
in German ; 7 in Greek ; 5 in Economics ; 5 in History ; 5 in Phi- 
losophy; 5 in Physics; 5 in Romance Languages ; 4 in Physiography ; 
3 in Psychology ; 2 in Biology ; 2 in Botany ; 2 in Government ; 1 in 
International Law ; 1 in Natural History ; and 1 in Mining. 

In addition to offering and counting courses for degrees, some 
method is needed for teachers to use these courses to attain the 
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degrees at Harvard. In some Just way they should be credited for 
work done, and admitted to candidacy for the degree for which their 
study has fitted them. Plans need to be worked out which will 
guide them to the year when they can ask for leave of absence, when 
necessary, from their teaching, to reside at the University a sufficient 
length of time to win their goal. It should be possible that the 
master's degree be won by summer residence and study only. 

It is obvious that in considering teachers as candidates for 
degrees, it would be unnecessary, in most cases, to apply the ordi- 
nary academic tests needed to guard undergraduate courses, — in 
respect to admission requirements, and other details of crediting 
work done. Most teachers have been the members of their classes 
who best satisfied these tests, at the time when the tests were 
of value in their education, — that was why they were chosen to 
teach. Important consideration must, in fairness, be given to that 
fact, to the end that they may not be unduly hampered by mere 
formal restrictions devised for the more youthful, and very different, 
general type of college candidate for a diploma. The success of the 
summer courses, in the high quality of class work, when no admis- 
sion examination whatsoever is required, illustrates the needlessness 
of the entrance examination when the College may have the oppor- 
tunity to admit to its privileges students whose capacity and aims 
are as distinguished as have been the rule in the Summer School. 

The "Certificate Plan" of admission could safely and wisely be 
used in the cases of most teachers. 

6. The Summer School is the best means yet devised here for 
utilizing the great educational resources of the University during the 
long vacation, when, without the School, so lai^e a part of the 
equipment would be idle ; and when there are many persons, besides 
teachers, who can find the opportunity for study which is denied 
them in winter. The value of the summer courses is, indeed, no 
longer doubted; the effectiveness of its methods has been well 
affirmed by experience ; and the significance of the School in estab- 
lishing mutually helpful relations between the University and the 
best secondary schools, is now clearly seen. 

The future of the Summer School depends a great deal on the 
solutions found for the problems mentioned above, — problems of 
lodging and boarding its members; of endowment; of its offering 
of courses in relation to the needs of persons who are working for 
degrees, as well of those who are studying merely for improvement ; 
and of the coordination of its courses with College requirements for 
the ordinary degrees. 

JAMES LEE LOVE, Chairman. 



RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 

To THE Prbsidbnt OP THE Universitt : 

Sir, — As Dean of Radcliffe College, I have the honor to submit 
my report for the academic year 1906-07. 

The nmnher of students in actual attendance during the year was 
468, as against 486 during the preceding year. 

Graduate Students 60 

Seniors 67 

Juniors 67 

Sophomores 84 

Freshmen 84 

Special Students 106 

Total 468 

At Commencement in June, 1907, seventy-eight students, one of 
whom had completed her residence in an earlier year, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Eight students, who had not been 
registered as Seniors, received the degree. Of the seventy-eight suc- 
cessful candidates, two received the degree summa cum laude; 
thirteen received it magna cum laude; twenty-two, cum laude. 

Twenty candidates received the degree of Master of Arts. Four 
of the twenty had taken their first degree at Radcliffe ; the others 
represented the following colleges : Bryn Mawr College, University 
of California, Carleton College, Colorado College, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Ohio Wesleyan University, Pomona College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Wellesley College, 
Whitman College, the Woman's College of Baltimore. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize for 1907 was awarded to Mabel 
Ellery Adams, a special student, 1896-1904, 1906-1907, for a 
thesis entitled " An inquiry into the condition of one hundred deaf 
persons who have been pupils in the Horace Mann School in Boston." 
This prize was founded in memoij of a loved teacher by her pupils 
in order to encourage original work by advanced students in Radcliffe 
College. Hitherto the award has always been made for original 
work undertaken in connection with the student's college work and 
not in competition for the prize. It has now been given seven 
times, in four cases to a successful candidate for the Ph.D. degree, 
in two cases to graduate students who were not studying for the 
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doctorate. Miss Adams, the first special student to win the prize, is 
a teacher in the Horace Mann School, and her thesis was a part of 
her work as a student in the course in Social Ethics under Professor 

F. G. Peabody. 

Examinations for admission were held in June, 1907, in Cam- 
bridge, Ajidover, Brookline, Chicago (111.), Concord (Mass.), Con- 
cord (N.H.), Fall River, Fitchburg, Lowell, Lynn, Manchester 
(N.H.), Milton, New York (N.Y.), Quhicy, Springfield, Washing- 
ton (Conn.), Worcester, and Youngstown (O.). They were also 
held in September in Cambridge. Three hundred and twenty-five 
candidates presented themselves for examination. Twelve were can- 
didates for admission as Special Students ; thirty-three candidates 
took part of the examination or worked off admission conditions; 
one hundred and seventy-four took the Preliminary Examinations, 
and one hundred and four the Final Examinations; two were 
admitted by examination to the Sophomore Class. 

The results of the Final Examinations are given in the following 
table:— • 

Admitted 
Admitted. "Clear/* Rejected. 

June 82 29 5 

September 11 6 

Total 98 

Total rejected 11 

104 

Ninety-three candidates were admitted as Freshmen in 1906. The 
entering class of 1907-08 numbers sixty-three. 

Sixty Graduate Students registered during the year, forty-two of 
whom were from other colleges. Thirty-six students were admitted 
to fifteen full courses, and twenty-nine students to sixteen half- 
courses, of the ^^ Courses primarily for Graduates in Harvard 
University open to competent students of Radcliffe College." 

The members of the Academic Board for 1906-07 were Professor 
Byerly (Chairman), and Professors E. L. Mark, S. M. Macvane, 
H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, A. A. Howard, 

G. L. Eittredge, and C. H. Grandgent. 

Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House has completed its second year of 
satisfactory use. The statistics of the dining-room are even more 
remaikable this year than last. The number of luncheons provided 
was over 28,000, served at a very low price. The annals of Agassiz 
House and of Bertram Hall are happy because uneventful, except 
that Bertram Hall has had its first case of serious illness, necessi- 
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tating an operation for appendicitis, which was successful. The 
long-distance telephone made it possible to act at once under the 
direction of the parents in a distant state. This annihilation of 
distance removes one of the main causes of opposition to sending a 
girl to College. 

Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall was completed and ready for occupa- 
tion on the first day of the college year, September 26, 1907. It 
stands in Shepard Street, near the comer of Walker Street, facing 
on the Radcliffe field. Like its neighbor, Bertram Hall, which it 
closely resembles outwardly, it is built of brick on the Salem 
model of Colonial architecture. The effect of the two buildings is 
admirable, whether the rear view from Shepard Street is taken or the 
front view from the field. The plan of the interior differs widely in 
the two halls. Bertram Hall was intended to house twenty-five 
students and to serve as a social centre for other possible dormi- 
tories ; with that purpose in view, the beautiful library and dining- 
room, with the connecting gallery and the fine stairway, were planned. 
A duplication of these facilities for entertainment in a second hall 
would have been a mistake. It was also desirable to have a large 
number of rooms at moderate prices. With these considerations in 
mind, Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall has been built to contain accom- 
modations for forty-three students, beside the apartment for the 
Mistress, the parlors and dining-room, kitchen, and offices. The 
interior is pleasant and will be charming when the finishing touches 
have been added, and even in this brief time the tenants have learnt 
to look upon the hall as their college home and to care for it aoconi- 
ingly. The Mistress of the Hall, Miss Grace E. Machado, entered 
upon her duties in September. 

To Mrs. David P. Kimball, the donor of Bertram Hall, we owe the 
gift of this second hall. Radcliffe can never thank her enough for 
her generosity and devotion, above all for her constant and faithful 
care for the best interests of the College. 

The new Library is nearly completed ; the hope that it would be 
ready for use in September was abandoned before the contract was 
signed, and the date fixed (November 1st) is past. Another hope — 
that the building of the new library would not interfere with the use 
of the old — has been fulfilled, and it will be a comparatively easy 
task to move the books the very short distance from the one to the 
other. After they are moved, the Gilman Schoolhouse, where the 
books have been kept since their removal from the charming little 
library in Fay House, cannot remain where it is ; it would be an eye- 
sore; even now it mars the effect of what will be a noble group 
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of buildings. As stated in the Report for last year, it was Mr. 
Shurtleff's opinion that the Library should complete the group of 
which Agassiz House is the centre, and the Gymnasium the left 
wing, and it should in it« general features correspond to the Gym- 
nasium. Messrs. Winslow and Bigelow, the architects to whom the 
plans were entrusted, concurred with Mr. Shurtleff ; and the archi- 
tectural effect of the three buildings promises to be all that had been 
hoped. Because of the unusual grouping, the play of light on the 
faces is beautiful. 

The working needs have not been sacrificed to architectural beauty. 
They have been amply provided against, for the present and for the 
future, in so far as the future can be foreseen. The main room is 
on the second floor, and occupies the area of the building with the 
exception of the space required for the Librarian's room and the 
stairway. The third floor gives another room as long and as broad 
as the reading-room on the second floor, but not so high. The first 
floor contains the entrance-hall, a large reading-room to the left of 
the hall, to the right a room to serve some future need, and another 
lai^e room, which will be a memorial to Mrs. Heni^ Whitman. In 
this room will be placed the window, now in Agassiz House, which 
was Mrs. Whitman's last work. It was given to Radcliffe College 
for Agassiz House by a number of Mrs. Whitman's friends, but the 
setting in its present position has never been really satisfactory, and 
the donors agreed with the Committee on the Library building to 
remove the window to a place specially prepared for it in a room to 
be set apart as a memorial to Mi*s. Whitman, and to be decorated 
and furnished by a Conmiittee of the donors, at their expense, and 
in conference with the architects. 

The endowment fund which was to duplicate Mr. Carnegie's gift 
of $75,000 has been increased by certain promised gifts and interest 
and amounts now to about $80,000. 

Esther Fisher Hallowell, A.B. 1902, now Mrs. Arthur H. Morse, 
the efficient treasurer of the Library Fund, has resigned from the 
list of Associates on account of the removal of her residence from 
Medford to Kansas City. 

On June 27, 1907, at the end of the college year, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz died, at the age of eighty-four. She was associated 
with the Harvard Annex from the earliest days of the experiment ; 
she was the first president of the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women ; she grew more and more deeply interested in the 
work and its development ; and at the time of the organization of 
Radcliffe College, she put aside her dread of publicity, and spoke in 
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public at the hearing in the State House ; it is said on high authority 
that her speech carried the day. She was the first President of Rad- 
cliffe College, and on her resignation in 1899, she was urged to remain 
as Honorary President ; that position she retained until her death^ 
though in 1903 she retired from active participation in the life of the 
College. She welcomed with unqualified delight the election of her 
successor, the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in Harvard 
University. Her memorial is built to the outward eye in Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz House, the gift of her friends and her children to the 
College, through her, on her eightieth birthday (December 5, 1902) ; 
but another memorial of her is among those things that are not seen 
and are eternal, — the memory of her character and temperament, of 
the atmosphere which she created about herself, of the ideals which 
she cherished and upheld, — the memory of these has passed into the 
spirit of the College, and is part of Radcliffe's rich inheritance, which 
it is our duty and our happiness to transmit to the generations of 
students to come. 

AGNES IRWIN, Dean. 
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REPORTS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

To THE President and Fellows and the Boahd of Overseers : — 
The Joint Committee on the Organization of the University have the 
honor to submit the following report. 

They heard several professors at a series of meetings, and the President 
communicated to the Committee letters received from other professors, 
and reported to the Committee the discussion in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on the expediency of instituting a President's cabinet or council, 
and the results of that discussion. It appeared at the hearings and from 
the discussions in the Faculty that the idea of a Presidents cabinet, or a 
council of deans, or a group of vice-presidents with separate provinces, 
was almost unanimously distrusted by the Faculty as tending to the 
establishment of a new authority which would incline toward excessive 
conservatism. The Committee have considered for themselves all the 
various opinions and recommendations which have been brought to their 
notice, and the majority of the Committee have agreed on the following 
statement ; — 

The existing difficulties in the organization and administration of the 
University relate to the business of the Corporation, the President, and 
the various Boards and Committees of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
It is the conclusion of the majority of your Committee that no changes 
are necessary in the functions of the Corporation, the President, and the 
Faculty Boards and Committees, but that valuable inprovements can be 
made in the present modes of performing those functions. The Corpora- 
tion meetings have been of late years encumbered with masses of details. 
Last Summer a new Board was created, called the Resident Executive 
Board, consisting of the President, the Comptroller, the Bursar, the 
Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, the Secretary to the Corporation, 
the Assistant Dean of Harvard College, and the Regent. This new Board 
is to deal with a large number of administrative details which have here- 
tofore been carried through the President to the Corporation. The Board 
has stated meetings once a fortnight, and disposes finally of most of the 
questions which come before it, referring to the Corporation, in a well- 
prepared state, such matters only as require action on the part of the 
President and Fellows. At the stated meetings of this Board the members 
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have an opportunity of hearing about each other^s work, and bringing 
about the desirable cooperation between their different offices. The 
establishment of this Board is an undoubted improvement, which has 
been effected since your Committee were appointed. 

In the opinion of the majority of your Codimittee the President of the 
University does not need to be relieved of any function he now performs ; 
but he ought to be relieved of details in many directions and to have 
more assistance than he now has in conducting the correspondence of 
the University. The appointment of a Secretary to the President (the 
title was subsequently changed to Secretary to the Corporation), at the 
instance of the Board of Overseers in 1901, was an important administra- 
tive improvement, and this improvement, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, should be carried farther. The Secretary should have an assistant, 
a graduate of the College with a liking for administrative work, and a 
desire to render active service to the University. The Secretary to the 
Corporation should also be provided with larger quarters in University 
Hall. Through the Secretary and his assistant much of the President's 
correspondence can be conducted, and much of the Corporation business 
can be thoroughly prepared so as to save time at the Corporation 
meetings. 

Since 1890, when the present Faculty of Arts and Sciences was first 
organized, the Faculty has greatly increased in size, and has more and 
more delegated its executive business to administrative boards and 
committees, and to the sections of the Faculty by subject of instruction 
called Divisions and Departments. The Faculty is much too large a body 
for executive work; but it is an invaluable body for discussion and 
legislation. Through its Deans and its various subdivisions and com- 
mittees it now transacts its executive business much more effectively than 
formerly, and more effectively than any other Faculty in the University 
now conducts its business. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, therefore, 
need not be changed in its structure, or in its functions ; but the grounds 
on which its four Deans have been selected may well be somewhat 
broader in future, and the size of some of its subdivisions for executive 
purposes, like the administrative boards and standing committees, for 
example, may well be reduced. In selecting future Deans, more atten- 
tion may be directed to their insight and foresight in educational matters, 
and their capacity to develop systematically their several sections of the 
University. Nevertheless, it will be necessary, in selecting Deans, to 
keep in view also their ability to deal successfully with the individual 
student. Already the four Deans in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
have acted with the President as a sort of council or conmiittee to present 
to the Faculty projects for discussion. 

Each Division or Department of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences con- 
sBists of all the members of the Faculty who teach the subject which 
characterizes and defines the Division or Department, as, for example, 
ihe Classics, History and Government, Mathematics, or Chemistry. The 
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membership of these Divisions or Departments is therefore large or small, 
according to the number of teachers provided for the several subjects 
taught in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The Chairmen of the Divi- 
sions or Departments are now selected by the President and the four 
Deans who sit in the Faculty ; and these Chairmen are changed every 
few years. It is seldom that a Chairman serves more than five consecu- 
tive years, and seniority is not regarded in the selection of Chairmen. 
The Chairmen of large Divisions or Departments have a considerable 
amount of correspondence and other business which requires clerical 
assistance. In the opinion of your Committee, the College should pro- 
vide a clerical force expressly to aid the Chairmen of Divisions and 
Departments in the dispatch of their official business. 

The Administrative Boards and Committees of the Faculty might, in 
the opinion of your Committee, be advantageously reduced in size. This 
process has already begun, but might well be carried farther. Large- 
committees are less effective than small committees, and they consume 
the time of an unnecessary number of University teachers. 

The subordinate Boards and Conmiittees heretofore established, or to 
be established, should be encouraged to take final action on all questions 
for the determination of which sound precedents have been settled, or 
which can be acted upon under standing rules of the Corporation or the 
Faculty. They should be advised not to refer to the Corporation or to 
the Faculties questions which involve no change of established policy or 
practice. When good judgment suggests that an exception be made to a 
general rule or practice, the Board or Committee concerned should be 
encouraged to make the exception itself. In other words, administrative 
discretion should be freely used by trusted officials and committees. 

In conclusion, the majority of your Committee desire to express the 
belief that the organization of Harvard University is, in general, a singu- 
larly fortunate and successful one, and particularly that the functions of 
the President, as they have been developed during the growth of the 
University since the Civil War, are of high value, in that they tend to 
unify the University, and to place the experience of each Groveming 
Board and every Faculty at the service of the whole institution. The 
chief innovation in the administration of the University since 1890 is the 
growing influence of the Divisions and Departments in the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. This growth is wholesome, and should be encouraged, 
and coordinated with the functions of the Corporation, the President, and 
the Faculty. It may be expected that the Divisions and Departments will 
ultimately control annual appointments, suggest promotions of young 
teachers, propose extensions of instruction, and devise and urge new 
expenditures for apparatus and equipment. Their action will need to be 
actively supervised by the President, the Deans, and the Faculty's Com- 
mittee on Instruction. The functions of this last named (Jonmiittee will 
probably need to be gradually enlarged ; indeed, this process has already 
begun. 
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It will be observed that the changes* or rather improvements, )vhich 
your Committee suggest, are all natural outgrowths of present practices, 
or developments of measures already initiated. 

(Signed) Charles W. Eliot, 
Henrt p. Walcott, 
Francis C. Lowell, 
Louis A. Frothingham. 
Dbgbmbbk 12, 1906. 

The undersigned, a member of the Committee, is unable to ooncur in 
certain of the conclusions of the foregoing Report ; especially in the state- 
ment contained in the paragraph beginning «« In conclusion^ (P- 3). He 
does not think, however, that any beneficial results would follow from a 
more detailed statement of the grounds of his dissent at this time. He, 
therefore, confines himself to a mere intimation that in his judgment far 
more comprehensive measures of reform would be desirable than those 
indicated above. So far as they go, however, the changes, etc., proposed 
would not seem to be in themselves open to objection. To them, there- 
fore, as partial remedies applicable to existing conditions, he gives 
assent. 

(Signed) Charles F. Adams. 
Dbgbmbeb 12, 1906. 

The undersigned feels that the changes recommended in the majority 
report are probably in the right directicm, but that they sUll leave the 
administrative organization of the University in a cumbersome and some- 
what ineffective condition. 

(Signed) James J. Storrow. 

Januabt 9, 1907. 

TERMS OF THE WILLLAM BELDEN NOBLE LECTURES. 

The William Belden Noble Lectures Fund, amounting on July 81, 
1906, to $24,534.86, shall be held in trust by the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College on the terms and for the uses described as follows : — 

1. The foundation having been established in memory of William 
Belden Noble shall bear his name and be known as the William Belden 
Noble Lectures. 

2. The appointment of Lecturers upon this foundation is committed 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, hereinafter designated 
as the Corporation. 

3. The Lectures shall be delivered annually at such time and place as 
the Corporation shall appoint. But it is the desire of the Founder that 
the time be the season of Advent, if possible, ^and that the Lectures be 
closely associated with the Phillips Brooks House and be given there. 
Each Lecturer shall have ample notice of his appointment. Each course 
of Lectures shall be published and their publication shall follow as soon 
as possible after their delivery. The income of the fund shall be devoted 
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to these two ends, — (1) the payment of the Lecturers, and (2) the secur- 
ing the publication of the Lectures. It is left with the Corporation to 
determine the number of the Lectures, to fix the compensation of the 
Lecturer, and to make provision for the publication of the Lectures. 
It is, however, understood that beyond securing the publication of the 
Lectures — in form as stated in Section 7 — all the income of the fund 
shall go towards the payment of the Lecturer. 

4. The object of the Founder of the Lectures is to continue the mission 
of her husband, whose supreme desire was to extend the infiuenee of Jesus 
as *«the Way, the Truth, and the Life,^' and to illustrate and enforce the 
words of Jesus, — •« I am come that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly. ^^ The Founder has in view the presenta- 
tion of the personality of Jesus, as given in the New Testament, or un- 
folded in the history of the Christian Church, or illustrated in the inward 
experience of His followers, or as the inspiration to Christian Missions for 
the conversion of the world. Both the Founder and he in whose name the 
Lectures are established were in deep sympathy with the teaching of the 
late Phillips Brooks; and a treatise by him entitled ** The Influence of 
Jesus ^^ (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1879), and these among his 
published sermons: **The Light of the World" (Sermons, Vol. V, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1892), *• The Leadership of Christ" (Sermons. 
Vol. VI), and «• The Church of the Living God" (Sermons, Vol. V, 1892) ; 
also ** The Message of Christ to the Individual Man," by Alexander V. G. 
AUen, being the first Lecture given on the William Belden Noble founda- 
tion in the Series of 1898, entitled ** The Message of Christ to Manhood " 
(Houghton, MifElin & Co., Boston, 1898), will serve to guide the Lecturers 
in interpreting the spirit of this foundation. It is the desire of the Founder 
that the Lecturer for each year shall be himself animated by the further 
motive which inspires this foundation, — the hope of arousing in young 
men, and primarily in the students of Harvard University, the joy of ser- 
vice for Christ and humanity, especially in the ministry of the Christian 
Church. The scope of the Lectures is believed to be as wide as the 
highest interests of humanity. With this end in view — the perfection 
of the spiritual man, and the consecration, by the spirit of Jesus, of every 
department of human character, thought, or activity, the Lecturer will 
choose his subject. A copy of the terms of this foundation shall be sent 
to the Lecturer for each year with the notice of his appointment. 

5. In order to manifest and promote the purpose of the Lectures, it is 
suggested that they be preceded and followed by prayer ; but this sug- 
gestion is left to the discretion of the Lecturer. 

6. If, for unavoidable reasons, there is failure in any year to secure a 
Lecturer, or the Lecturer should be unable to fulfil his appointment, or it 
should be deemed wise in the judgment of the Corporation in any year to 
omit the delivery of the Lectures, the income of the fund for said year shall 
be added to the fund. Should the fund be thus augmented in the course 
of time to $30,000, it is left to the judgment of the Corporation to deter- 
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mine whether there shall be any further increase of the fnnd. If, alter the 
fond has reached the sum of $80,000, it should be decided not to add the 
income to it of any year thereafter in which, for wise or necessary reasons 
in the judgment of the Corporation, the Lectures are omitted, the inoome 
of said year is placed at the disposal of the Corporation to be used by them 
for any purpose connected with the reli^ous welfare of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and whenever possible in the name and to the honor of William 
Belden Noble. But this provision, which recognizes the possibility of 
omission or failure to secure the delivery of the Lectures in any year, is 
not designed to negative or qualify the provision which calls for the annual 
delivery of the Lectures, the securing of which the Founder trusts to the 
most earnest efforts of the Corporation. 

7. Each printed copy of the Lectures in each and every year shall con- 
tain a prefatory statement of the origin of this foundation and its purpose 
in the mind of the Founder as given above in Section 4, the said statement 
to be in form and substance satisfactory to the Corporation. The title-page 
and the outer cover of each printed copy shall bear the name of the founda- 
tion as well as the special title for the year, the date of delivery, and the 
Lecturer's name. The form, size, and binding of the printed Lectures 
shall, so far as possible, be uniform from year to year. 

8. The copyright of each volume or series of the Lectures may be taken 
out in the name of the author, and he shall then be entitled to any pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his work, in addition to receiving the income of 
the fund. 

9. The Lecturer for each year shall be informed that, unless for some 
special reason to the contrary, due to exceptional circumstances and satis- 
factory to the Corporation, his Lecture or Lectures shall be from his 
original intellectual material, not used before and not to be used or in- 
corporated into other works of his except by express permission of the 
Corporation, such courtesy to be acknowledged in the re-publication. 

10. In selecting the Lecturer for each year the Corporation shall give 
careful consideration to any suggestions regarding the selection that they 
may receive from persons engaged in the religious activities of Harvard 
University, from the Dean of the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, from the Founder during her life, or from the Trustees who have 
hitherto held the power of appointing the Lecturers on this foundation, 
during their lives. 

11. It is the desire of the Founder, in order that students may feel a 
direct responsibility for the successful delivery of the Lectures, that the 
Corporation should endeavor to enlist each year in the local arrangements 
the services of the religious societies grouped in Phillips Brooks House or 
of a few influential undergraduates. The Founder also desires that the 
President of the University should introduce the Lecturer at the open- 
ing Lecture of each course; or, if the President should be unable to 
perform this service, that he should delegate it to another officer of the 
University. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR APPOINTMENTS. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor of presenting a report of the work of the 
Appointments Office for the year ending September 80, 1907. 

The total number of men registered with the Office on September 30, 
1907, was 3,993 as against 3,338 at the same date in 1906, — an increase 
of 655. During the year 1906-07, as formerly, the demand on the Uni- 
versity for teachers has exceeded that for men to fill business or technical 
positions. 

The following table shows, as reported to the Office, the number of 
calls for teachers from schools, colleges or universities, and for men to 
take positions in business houses : — 

Calls for Teachers : — 

Direct, from Schools, Colleges, and Universities 628 

Indirect, throngh Teachers' Agencies , 139 767 

Calls from Business Houses : — 

Direct 246 

Indirect, through Agencies 6 252 

Total calls to fill Permanent Positions 1019 

The following tables show the number of permanent positions filled. 
The total is 599 : — 

Pbrmanbnt Tbachino Positions. 

UniTersities or Colleges : — 

Harvard Unirersity 170 

Other UniTersities and Colleges : — 

Regolar Teachers 80 

Substitute Teachers _2 262 

Technical Schools : — 

Harrard Unirersity 74 

Other Technical Schools _6 79 

Normal Schools 4 

Naral Academies 2 

Jfilitary Academy 1 

OoTenmient School 1 

Public High Schools 17 

Priyate Schools, Endowed Schools, Academies, Seminaries : — 

Regular Teachers 45 

Substitute Teacher _J. 46 

Tutors or Companions (one year) 11 

Prirate Assistants to Professor 2 

Total 416 
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ADMnnsTKATivB Positions (Educational). 

President of Normal School 1 

Saperintendents of Schools 8 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 1 

Head-masters or Principals 7 

Snb-master .' 1 

Total 18 

College Positions (Not Teaching). 

Auditor, Randall Hall Association 

Clerk for College Office 

Laboratory Assistant 

Library Attendant 

Proctors (College rooms) 66 

Research Assistant 

Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 

Director, Research School for Social Workers 

Total . 

Permanent Business Positions. 

Art Company 1 Newspaper Reporters 6 

Banking Houses 8 Publishing Houses 8 

Brokerage Firms 2 Real Estate 2 

Bureau of Corporations 2 Secretaries 6 

Land Company . 1 Telephone Companies 8 

Law Offices 6 Wholesale Dealers 2 

Manufacturing Concerns 12 Total 52 

Permanent Business Positions (Technical). 

Architects 8 

Chemists 9 

Engineers : 

Civil 2 

Electrical 12 

Mechanical 5 

Mining _8 i2 

Foresters 10 

Pathologist 1 

Total 46 
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The following table shows the nmnber of temporary positions filled, — 
1,452 in all : — 

Tbmporabt Work. 



AdministratiTe 3 

Athletic Coaches 3 

Attendants 5 

Boatman 1 

Bookkeepers 4 

Canyassers 16 

Caretakers of Houses 3 

Chauffeur 1 

Choremen 39 

Clerks 171 

Clock Repairer 1 

Collectors 9 

Companions 5 

Computers 2 

Correctors (Examination Books, 

Themes) 7 

Dramatic Club (Chair Movers, 

Scene Shifters, etc.) 16 

Draughtsmen 14 

Expressmen 2 

Farm Hands 3 

Foresters 8 

Furnace Tenders 9 

Gardeners 4 

Geology Assistant 1 

Geology Expert 1 

Guides 46 

Hotel Help 6 

Janitors 3 

Lecturers 2 

Legal Assistant 1 

Library (Cataloguing) 2 

Literary Work 2 

Marketman 1 

Messengers (Errands) 13 

Meter Readers 48 

Monitors 17 

Museum (Cleaning Specimens) . . 2 

Museum Guards 12 

Musicians and Musical Directors . 10 



Newspaper Correspondents . . . 

Night School Teachers 

Painter 

Photographer 

Policeman 

Printer 

Proctors 69 

Proofreaders 2 

Railroad (Motormen and Conduc- 
tors) 8 

Readers 5 

Research Workers 2 

Rooms for Services 4 

Secretaries 8 

Settlement Workers 9 

Snow Shovellers 6 

Solicitors 16 

Statisticians 99 

Stenographers 35 

Store Clerks 42 

Substitutes for Schools 5 

Summer Camps (Councillors, Di- 
rectors, Tutors) 4 

Summer School Teachers .... 7 

Supervisors of Study 68 

Surveyors 8 

Teaching Assistants (College or 

Institute) 5 

Ticket Takers 282 

Timekeeper 1 

Translators 8 

Tutors and Companions 46 

Tutors (Special Subjects) .... 189 

Typewriters 20 

Usher 1 

Waiters 2 

Total 1462 



Total permanent and temporary 
positions 2051 



The table on pages 346, 347 sets forth the geographical distribution of 
the permanent teaching, educational, and business positions filled. 
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Gbooraphical Distribution. 
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Gbooraphioal DiSTRiBunoH (concluded). 
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The following table shows the demands on yarioas Departments of the 
University for teachers in single subjects : — 

Agricalture 1 

Botany 4 

Zoology 6 

Biology 5 

Greology 7 

Geography 1 

Anthropology 2 

Anatomy 7 

Physiology 4 

Bacteriology 6 

Pathology 6 

Hygiene 2 

Medicine 18 

Pharmacology 1 

Pediatrics 2 

Orthopedics S 

Surgery 12 

Obstetrics 3 

Gynaecology 8 

Syphilis 1 

Neurology 1 

Ophthalmology 8 

Laryngology 8 

Mental Diseases 2 

Athletics 1 

Gymnastics 6 

Total 880 



Semitic 1 

Greek 8 

Latin 4 

English 48 

Public Speaking 8 

French 6 

German 9 

History 19 

GoTemment 9 

Economics 19 

Law 6 

Philosophy 14 

Psychology 4 

Social Ethics 3 

Education 4 

Fine Arts 1 

Landscape Architecture 8 

Architecture 2 

Drawing 1 

Music 2 

Mathematics 15 

Astronomy 8 

Physics 9 

Chemistry 28 

Engineering 6 

Mechanics 1 

Hydraulics 2 

Forestry 1 

The following table shows the 
bined subjects : — 

Latin and Greek 

Latin, Greek, German, and French 

Latin and Mathematics 

Latin and English 

English and Athletics 

English and German 

English, History, Geography, and 

Latin 

English and History 

French and Grerman 

French, German, and Latin .... 

French and Italian 

French and Spanish 

Romance Languages 

German and Mathematics .... 
German, Mathematics, and French . 

German and Latin 

History and Pedagogy 

History, Gcography,and Gymnastics 



number of men supplied to teach com- 

10 Mathematics and Science .... 8 

1 Mathematics and Surveying ... 1 

2 Physics and Chemistry 8 

1 Physics, Chemistry, French^ and 

1 German 1 

1 Physics, Chemistry, and general 

tutoring 1 

1 Physics and general tutoring ... 1 

8 Shopwork 1 

8 Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics 1 

1 Physiography and Meteorology . 1 

1 Mining and Metallurgy 8 

5 Mineralogy and Petrography . . 1 

18 Anatomy, Laryngology, and 

1 Otology 1 

1 Histology and Embryology ... 8 

1 Pathology and Neurology .... 1 

1 General Teachers _8 

1 Total 72 
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The salaries of 598 out of the 599 permanent positions filled amount to 
$449,699.00 ; divided as follows : — 

Number 
Salaries. ofPotdtioiu. 

Umrenities, Colleges, Technical and Nonnal Schools . $212,962.00 338 

Secondary Schools 106,875.00 79 

Tutoring 21,075.00 11 

Business 108,787.00 170 

Total $449,699.00 598 

No report has been received from one man ; his salary may be esti- 
mated at $520. 

The above tables show the number of positions filled by the Appoint- 
ments Office in cooperation with the various Departments of the Univer- 
sity. The increase of 522 over last year is to be explained, as in former 
years, partly by the natural growth of the Office, but still more by the 
closer cooperation existing between it and the various Departments, and 
also by the advertising of the Office through the branch opened on May 
1st, at 50 State Street, Boston, in connection with the Office of The Harvard 
Alunmi Association. To this office have been removed the blanks of men 
desiring business or technical positions; and employers, consequently, 
have found it convenient to consult the records there. Large as is the 
total number of positions filled, yet it falls far short of including all the 
positions secured through the influence or recommendation of the various 
Departments of the University. It will be noticed that, although a large 
number of students annually secure positions through the influence of the 
Law and Medical Faculties, yet they are not included in the above figures. 
Furthermore, many temporary jobs are constantly being filled, no report 
of which ever reaches the Office. It is hoped that another y^ar the posi- 
tions obtained on the reconunendation of the Professors of Law and Medi- 
cine and more of the odd jobs just mentioned may be reported to the 
Appointments Office. 

Satisfactory as the general results may be, there is, as was pointed out 
last year, still much to be done in spreading the reputation of the Office 
among people both in Cambridge and Boston and throughout the country 
at large. 

E. H. WELLS, 
8t€r€ta/ry for Appotntmtnts, 

REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ADMISSION. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sib, — I have the honor to submit to you a report of the work of the 
Committee on Admission. 

During the past year, the Committee have received and acted upon one 
thousand and seventy applications for admission to Harvard, and one 
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hundred and twenty-seven applications for admission to Radcliife. I beg 
leave to present a summary of the action of the Conmiittee upon the 
applications for admission to Harvard, together with statistics based upon 
the admission examinations of 1907, and an account of some of the results 
of our present system of admission by examination. 

Applications for Admission by Examination. 

A3. S.B. TotaL 

Admitted without conditione 249 15 264 

Admitted with conditione 260 70 880 

Total number admitted Freshmen 509 85 594 

Admitted proTisionally as Special Students 22 18 40 

Refused admission 66 47 118 

Candidates in June who did not reappear in September 84 17 51 

Total number 681 167 798 

Applications foe Admission without Examination from Other 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

Admitted proYislonally as Special Students, with promise of re-rat- 
ing in accordance with record of first year in Haryard .... 62 

Admitted as Freshmen 10 

" " Sophomores 81 

** ** Juniors 24 

** " Seniors 4 

Advised to enter Graduate School 11 

Refused admission 14 

Applications for Admission as Special Students without 
Examination. 

Admitted 78 

Refused admission 88 

Total number of cases considered 1070 

Statistics based upon the Admission Examinations of 1907. 

Preliminary Examinations. 

In addition to the seven hundred and ninety-eight Final Candidates 
noted in the figures given above, examinations were taken by nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight young men who desire to divide their examinations 
among several examination periods. These young men registered as 
follows : — 

Candidates for the degree of A.B 798 

" " " ** SB 180 

Total. 928 

Last year, the total number of men taking Preliminary Examinations 
was eight hundred and forty-three. 
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Classification of Candidates for Admission, both Final and 
Prbliminart, according to Residence. 



(For poiposes of compaiiBon, 

NosTH Atlahtio DinnoN : 1906. 

Maine 18 

New Hampshire ... 81 

Vermont 6 

Massachusetts .... 966 

Rhode Island .... 11 

Connecticut 15 

New York 886 

New Jersey 88 

Pennsylvania .... 70 
1886 
South atlamtio DinaiON: 

Delaware 5 



the correspondhig figures for 1906 are giren.) 
1907. NoBTH Cbntbai. Divibiom: 1906. 

Missouri 

North Dakota . . . 

South Dakota . , . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



Maryland ....... 15 

District of Columbia 

Yirs^nia 

West Virginia . . . 
Georgia 



Wbstmbm Dttuion: 
Montana . . . 
Colorado . . . 
New Mexico . . 
Arizona .... 

Utah 

Nevada . . . . 

Idaho 

Washington . . 
Oregon . . . . 
California . • • 
Wyoming . • . 



NOBTH Cbmtbal Ditibion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota' 

Iowa 



18 
3 
2 

_i 

89 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
5 

18 


87 

51 
10 
86 
7 
9 
9 
6 



28 
24 
11 

1051 

8 

20 

280 

25 

68 

1460 

8 
10 
11 



4 
4 
I 

8 
1 
8 
5 
4 
18 

44 

62 
5 

85 

12 

14 

8 

7 



BorTH CniTRAL DinsiOM : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi .... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas .... 
Oklahoma 



1907. 

16 12 

2 I 

1 2 
8 

2 2 

152 160 

8 8 

4 4 

1 I 

1 8 

1 1 

2 1 
2 

_1 

15 18 

1 

1 2 

2 2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

18 10 

INBULAB TnaOTOBOS AHD DlPIHDKNCm : 



FoBneN: 

Canada .... 

Cuba 

England. . . . 
Germany . . . 
France .... 

India 

Ireland .... 

Italy 

Mexico .... 

Japan 

Russia .... 
Switzerland . . 



Hawaii . . 
Philippines 
Porto Rico 

Horn Unkhown: 



9 

1 

_1 

11 



Total 1661 1726 



From these tables, it appears that the chief gain this year is in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Classification of Final Candidates for Admission bt Examination 
in 1906 and 1907, according to the schools they attended. 

1906. 1907. 

Nnmber of Pablic Schools 117 125 

" '* Private " 67 62 

" " Eodowed " _86 _86 

Total 220 228 

Candidates from Pablic Schools 887 846 

" ** Private " 264 264 

*' " Endowed *♦ 214 198 

Total 806 798 

Percentage of Candidates from Various Kinds of Schools : — 

PubUc ., 41.8 48.8 

Private 81.6 81.8 

Endowed 26.6 24.8 

Among these schools, only oae hundred and twelve were represented in 
the final examinations of both 1906 and 1907. This year, there were 
candidates from one hundred and eleven schools which sent no candidates 
in 1906. The College draws from a large number of schools in propor- 
tion to the number admitted each year; but our connection with the 
majority of them is only intermittent. The schools from which we receive 
students every year number less than forty. 

The encouraging ^t that appears in the tables above is the increase 
in the number of candidates applying for admission from public schools. 
This is probably the result of the establishment of the degree of S.B. in 
Harvard College, and the consequent recognition of a number of new 
subjects taught in high schools. Previously to 1906, when young men 
were first admitted to Harvard College as candidates for the degree of 
S.B., the percentage of candidates from high schools had dropped steadily 
for several years. Both last year and this year, there is an increase 
which may grow much larger if we adopt the still more liberal policy of 
recognizing as admission subjects for the degree of A.B. several subjects 
which are now recognized only for the degree of S.B. We have on our 
admission list Botany, Zoology, Civil Gk)vemment, Economics, and Free- 
hand Drawing, — all <^ which we recognize in College as suitable sub- 
jects for the degree of A.B., but have not recognized thus far as subjects 
for admission except for candidates for the degree of S.B. Our incon- 
sistent treatment of these subjects is bewildering to headmasters of 
schools, who cannot understand why two boys whose preparation for 
college has been identical except that one has chosen Physiography and 
Anatomy and the other Botany and 2k>ology should be disUnguishejd from 
one another at entrance. Moreover, though we refuse to recognize 
Botany and Zoology as parts of the admission record of a candidate for 
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the degree of A.B., we admit boys with conditions, and allow them to 
remove conditions by courses in Botany and Zoology. It is not to be 
wondered at that teachers of Botany and Zoology are bewildered by 
practices so inconsistent. It seems plain, however, that the steps we 
have taken, though they leave our relations with the schools still unsatis- 
^tory, have improved those relations. 

Examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. — The ex- 
periment of accepting the examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in place of our own continues to be successful by providing a 
means of access from places which we can hope to reach in no other way. 
This year, the number taking Board examinations more than doubled. 
The figures for this year and last, the only years in which we have had a 
practical working arrangement with the Board, are as follows : — 

1906. 1907. 

Preliminary Candidates 66 142 

Final Candidates _88 101 

Total 99 248 

By means of these Board examinations, we have added twenty-one 
entirely new schools to our list, nineteen of which are outside of New 
England. If the rate of increase this year is maintained, as we have 
every reason to hope, these examinations will be a means of extending 
the influence of the University to a very considerable extent. 

In one respect, our administration of Board examinations probably 
needs correction. Thus far, we have allowed entire freedom in the tak- 
ing of Board examinations. As a consequence, young men who taste the 
luxury of hard work only when thpeatened with the loss of some pleasure 
have taken both Harvard and Board examinations, hoping to secure 
insurance against failure. As we re-read the Board books, our examiners 
are thus compelled to read two examination papers for one man ; and our 
office records are unnecessarily complicated. By permitting this com- 
bination in examinations, we also put more emphasis upon them than 
they deserve. To correct these defects, it will be sufficient to refuse to 
recognize at any one examination period Harvard and Board examinations 
in the same subjects. 

This practice of taking both Harvard and Board examinations has been 
useful, however, by illustrating in striking ways weak points in our 
system of admission. The double examinations mentioned above showed 
very clearly how uncertain examination records are as measures of 
ability to do College work. I give below the results of these double 
examinations in some of the subjects. These examinations were taken in 
successive weeks. The first grade in each case is that given on the Board 
examination . 
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TABLE I. 



History. 
F D 



Algebra. 
E C 



8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 



C 
D 
C 
C 



E C 
E B 



Plane Geometry. 



F C 



Physics. 
F D 



E C 
F D 



D 



TABLE II. 



F A 



The candidates represented in this table failed in the Harvard examination 
but were passed by both Harvard and Board readers in the same subjects 
at the Board examinations. The first grade in each instance is that given 
by the Board readers ; the second, the g^ade given by the Harvard readers 
on the same book. 
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III. 











The candidates represented in this table passed both Board and Harvard 
examinations with somewhat marked differences in grades. The first 
mark in each instance is that given by the Board examiners. 
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2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 



German. French. History. Algebra. 



DA 
BD 
C A 



BD 



BD 



C A 



B D 



Greometxy. 
BD 



A C 
B D 

AD 



Physicfl. 



DB 
DA 



A C 
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The tables which have been made of these records show clearly one 
of the weaknesses of our system of determining admission. Each 
June and September, the Committee on Admission are confronted with 
a great mass of records which they know to be very uncertain evidence 
with respect to fitness for admission, however good it may be with 
respect to training in specific subjects. They have tried to provide a 
oorrectiye for the uncertainty of examination records by calling for full 
information in regard to school records ; and their efforts in this direction 
have been rewarded with considerable success. But a means of correcting 
defects as they arise is not a cure for an evil that is a part of a system, 
and which has endless powers of reproduction. 

Fined Candidates for Admission who took more than the Required Num" 
ber of Examinations, — The records of candidates who took more than the 
required number of examinations are especially interesting, in view of 
the contention made by some headmasters that colleges in general require 
more work for admission than can be done well, and that Harvard is the 
chief offender in this respect. Out of the seven hundred and ninety-eight 
Final Candidates, two hundred and three took examinations in more than 
the required number of subjects. The amount of extra work offered by 
individuals varied from one admission subject counting one point to 
English A and admission subjects counting seven points. These young 
men represented seventy-nine schools in all, divided as follows : — 

Public Schools 40 

Private '* 28 

Endowed ** 2? 

Total 79 

The records of these young men were generally good, as is indicated 
by the following table showing the number of honor grades (A or B) that 
they received : — 

One. Two. Three. Four. Five. Six. Seven. Eight. Nine. Ten. Eleven. None. Total. 
48 41 81 28 11 6 1 8 1 2 1 85 208 

The difficulties of which the schools complain are not caused by the 
amount of work asked for, but by the ill-adjustment of college tests to 
school programmes. 

The facts given above show that if a young man has the will to work 
he can do more than the College asks for, and do it well ; but it is also 
true that our regulations have permitted him to do it badly with no loss 
of credit. During the last year, the Faculty, on reoonmiendation of the 
Committee, established the following rule : — 

No extra admlBsion subject will be coonted as a course or half-course towards 
a degree unless offered in advance as the equivalent of a College course, 
and unless the examination book has been read with that end in view, and 
marked not lower than C. 

This rule was intended to correct a very obvious defect in our regula- 
tions for admission examinations arising from our practice of allowing 
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candidates to anticipate, by means of admission examinations, work which 
counts towards a degree. The following example of the working of our 
admission examinations will show why the Conmiittee were induced to 
recommend the rule given above. In 1906, a certain youlig man was 
admitted without conditions, and with one extra subject passed with 
grade D. His record contained only three grades above C ; and one of 
these grades was attained only at the third trial. Instead of entering 
Ck)llege, this young man returned to school, where it subsequently appears 
he spent, so far as College work goes, an unprofitable year. Last June 
and last September, he presented himself again for examination in extra 
admission subjects, with the following results : — 

June, 1907. September, 1907. 

English A £ English A E 

Elementary Greek D- Logarithms D 

'* Physics D 

Solid Geometry D 

Logarithms E 

Under the rules, this young man can receive sufficient credit to enable 
him to register, if he so desires, as a Sophomore ; that is, our regulations 
assign more credit for work done in a preparatory school — : work, more- 
over, that was very imperfectly tested — than would be given for work of 
a higher grade done in Harvard College, and completed with higher 
grades. This young man can graduate by doing only twelve courses, 
with grades above D in eight. It should be observed that he receives for 
a single two-hour examination passed with the grade of D — an amount 
of credit equivalent to two College courses in which sixteen hours of 
examinations are required, to say nothing of less formal tests under 
our own instructors. The rule given above, therefore, was aimed at 
a very obvious defect; but it is itself defective in that it does not 
go far enough. Thoroughly to correct the defects in our regulations 
governing the anticipation of College work, we should separate examina- 
tions for such a purpose from our admission examinations, which should 
be used for admission only. By using admission examinations for pur- 
poses other than to determine fitness for admission, we inevitably lower 
the standard of our own degrees. 

Ages of Candidates Admitted bt Examination. 

The ages of men admitted by examination last June and September 
were as follows : — 



Agea. 


Number of Men. 


^Agea. 


Number of Men. 


15-16 . , 


4 


20-21 . . . 


40 


16-17. , 


60 


21-22. . . 


9 


17-18 . . 


181 


22-28. . . 


2 


18-19 . . 


199 


24-26. . . 


8 


19-20 . . 


106 


84-86. . . 


1 




Total 




. .... 694 
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The average age of these men is eighteen years, four and four-fifths 
months. Two years ago, when the average age of the Freshman Class 

was computed, it appeared to be eighteen years, nine and four-fifths 

months. The bases of these figures are not quite the same ; but it would 
seem as if there is some slight ground for hope that the average age at 
admission is being gradually lowered. 

The next tables give the percentages of failure in the subjects in which 
admission examinations are held : — 

_, . PreliminftiT Candidates. 

Elementary. jj^^ and September. 

EngliBh 42.5 

Greek 6.8 

Latin 28.2 

German 82.4 

French 84.7 

Hirtory 17.0 

Algebra 18.0 

Plane Geometry .... 20.8 

Geometry 28.8 

Phyricf 24.3 

Chemistry 88.9 

Geography 60.0 

Physiography 100.0 

Anatomy 60.0 

Harmony 0.0 

Botany 50.0 

Zoology 0.0 

Civil GoTemment .... 100.0 

Economics 100.0 

Arehitectoral Drawing . . 0.0 

Freehand 28.6 

Projections 28.5 

Blacksmithing 12.6 

Chippmg 0.0 

Machine Work 0.0 

Woodworking 46.1 

Adraoced. 

EngUsh^ 50.0 

Greek 0.0 

Latin 81.4 

German 82.6 

French 88.2 

History 75.0 

Algebra 60.0 

Solid Geometry 47.8 

Logarithms 88.8 

Astronomy 0.0 

Meteorology 11.1 

Physics 50.0 

Counterpoint 0.0 



All Candidates. 
Jmie. September. 


41.6 


85.9 


19.0 


14.2 


26.2 


70.9 


85.6 


60.0 


41.0 


51.8 


28.6 


26.8 


22.0 


29.9 


25.8 


40.6 


14.4 


41.6 


24.6 


26.8 


81.0 


82.2 


88.8 


66.6 


85.0 


75.0 


78.8 


88.8 


41.6 


50.0 


25.0 


100.0 


9.6 


0.0 


62.9 


66.2 


66.6 


71.4 


100.0 


100.0 


40.9 


88.8 


40.0 


28.5 


85.2 


0.0 


21.0 


20.0 


29.4 


0.0 


68.6 


14.2 


50.0 


69.2 


10.0 


81.2 


46.7 


68.4 


88.1 


51.6 


62.7 


70.8 


46.7 


62.2 


61.1 


42.2 


44.5 


48.7 


47.8 


51.2 


57.1 


0.0 


24.1 


100.0 


80.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 
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The percentages of failure, especially in the prescribed subjects, are 
high. Many failures are to be expected in those subjects which are taken 
by few candidates, but that over forty per cent, should fail in English 
indicates very decided defects somewhere, either in the schools or in 
the relations between schools and the College. 

The next table shows, in order of the number of choices, the offerings 
of advanced subjects in the June examinations : — 



French . 
Latin . , 
German , 
Greek. . 



440 


History 


... 118 


426 


Algebra 


... 86 


249 


Meteorology . . . 


... 29 


199 


Astronomy . . . 


. . . 7 


168 


Physicf . . . • • 


• . . 6 


166 


Counterpoint. . . 


. . . 2 



Logarithms 168 

Solid Geometry . . . 

t 

There is some slight indication that the modem languages are super- 
seding the ancient languages in the schools, in spite of the fact that the 
influence of the College is exerted in favor of the ancient languages. 

The most significant tables are those which follow, showing what pro- 
portion of the candidates admitted failed in each prescribed study and in 
elective studies. 

The first table divides admitted men according to the degrees for which 
they are candidates, and shows what proportion of them were admitted 
with conditions in prescribed subjects. 



Caodidates for S.B. 

English 8.6 per cent. 

German or French . . 28.9 " 

German and French . 4.8 *< 

ffistory 6.0 " 

Algebra 0.0 " 

Plane Geometry ... 4.8 " 

Solid Geometry . . . 86.1 " 

Science 8.4 «' 

The following table shows the extent to which men were admitted 
conditioned in elective subjects : — 



Candidates for A.B. 

English 8.6 per cent. 

Greek or Latin ... 2.6 <« 

German or French . . 8.8 " 

History 4.8 " 

Algebra 2.6 '» 

Plane Geometry ... 9.0 " 

Science 11.9 " 



Candidates for A. B. 
One point 34.4 per cent. 



Two points . . 


. . . 30.9 " ** 


Three " . . 


. . . 13.6 " ** 


Four " . . 


. . . 19.6 »' ** 


Five " . . 


. . . 8.1 ** " 


Six " . . 


. . . 1.9 " *« 


Seven " 


. . . .6 ** " 


Eight *' . . 


. . . .8 " «' 



Candidates for S.B. 

One point 69.8 per cent. 

Two points 68.0 

Three " ... 
Four ** ... 
Five " ... 
Six "... 
Seven " ... 



68.0 




88.6 




27.7 




18.0 




4.8 




1.2 





These tables show the very considerable extent to which secondary 
school work is mixed with College work. This year about fifty-five per 
cent, of those admitted to the Freshman Class were admitted with condi- 
tions. This seems a very large perc^itage ; but it is much lower than it 
has ever been before. Last year, the percentage of Freshmen admitted 
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with conditions was sixty-eight. For the years preceding 1906, no 
accurate figures are obtainable because admission was then in the hands 
of several committees, who did not keep records in such a way as to 
enable us to obtain accurate figures. So far as can be ascertained, how- 
ever, the percentage of men admitted with conditions for the four years 
preceding 1906 was between seventy and eighty. The increase in the 
number of men admitted without conditions this year is due to recent 
changes made in the rules governing admission, rules which formerly 
actually compelled men to enter with conditions. 

The first of the two tables given above deserves especial attention 
because it exhibits the extent to which our present methods of admission 
interfere with College work. The young men represented in this table 
must do one of two things, either they must continue the school subject 
in which they are conditioned by the side of their College work, and run 
for luck at some subsequent examination, or they must take a College 
course in the subject in which they are conditioned. Both of these methods 
injure College work. The first method puts an unreal value on exami- 
nations, and compels the College to appear in the light of holding up a 
D — in a school subject as an achievement without which the College will 
not confer a degree. It is an especially objectionable method when it 
results, as it sometimes does, in a man's staying in College four years 
without removing a condition in a subject which the College has •* pre- 
scribed^^ for admission. The second method is more respectable: but 
it compels us to give elementary courses at the expense of the time and 
energy of teachers who might otherwise do better things. 

The Obstructive Nature of the Requirement of Latin 
Poetry in Elementary Latin. 
During the last two years, the Committee have received numerous com- 
plaints in regard to the requirement in Elementary Latin based on tlie &ct 
that the requirement called for a knowledge of Latin poetry at the end of 
the third year of a school course, whereas most schools give no instruc- 
tion in Latin poetry until the fourth year. To get a clearer understanding 
of the situation, the Committee addressed a letter of inquiry to the schools 
in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, ask- 
ing to what extent instruction in Latin poetry was given previous to the 
last year of the school course. At about the same time, a committee of 
the Board of Overseers — the Committee on the Relation of the University 
to Secondary Schools — made a similar inquiry of schools on the regular 
Harvard list, that is, the schools which have within the last ten years sent 
boys to Harvard. The results of both investigations were the same — 
that is, they both showed that in the majority of schools it was impossible 
for a boy to get instruction, within the regular programme, which enabled 
him to take our examination in Elementary Latin. Out of eighty-six 
schools on the Harvard list, only twenty-two foimd no difficulty with the 
present requirement ; and of these twenty-two schools nineteen were in 
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Massachusetts, and only one was outside New England. Sixty-four 
schools replied that they were unable to adjust their programmes to the 
Harvard requirement, and that they believed it would be greatly to their 
advantage and to that of the College if the College made it possible for a 
boy to take a preliminary examination in Latin which did not include Latin 
poetry. Among the schools in the North Central Association, fifty-seven 
replied that they gave instruction in Latin poetry before the last school 
year ; one hundred and forty-seven replied that they did not give instruc- 
tion in Latin poetry until the last year. From the replies made by many 
of ^ose who do give instruction in Latin poetry before the last year, it 
seemed probable that they read too little poetry to enable a boy to me^ 
our requirement, though they give more instruction in Cicero than our 
requirements call for. The objections made by the schools to the Harvard 
requirement may be summarized as follows : . — 

That as the Harvard requirement is different from that of every other 

college, it compels boys who are Koing to Harvard to secure a different 

treatment, and puts undue emphasis on examinations. 
That it is impossible for schools which send but few boys to Harvard to 

provide, within the regular prognunmes, for the different treatment which 

is necessitated by the requirement. 
That on account of this differentiation in requirements, early in a school 

course good boys are turned to other colleges. 

As a result of these inquiries, the Faculty, on recommendation of the 
Department of the Classics, has, since this report was begun, changed the 
definition of Elementary Latin. 

The history of this requirement in Elementary Latin is very instructive 
with respect to the defects in our present system. For years, a single De- 
partment has seriously checked resort to the University by setting exami- 
nations at variance with the programmes of schools throughout the country. 
Granted that the Department is right in its theory, nevertheless in malHng 
that theory part of our system of admission we took a very effective means 
of making ourselves provincial. This requirement in Latin peculiar to 
Harvard was encountered by boys a year before they came to College, 
when the hold of the College upon them was weakest. They found then 
that through no fault of their own they could not take an examination 
essential to their plan of admission. Naturally, many of them went else- 
where. The chief difficulty created by this requirement in Latin has now 
been removed, though the definition is still at fault, I think, in that it pre- 
scribes examinations which depart considerably from the Harvard system 
of making examinations tests of power rather than mere tests of knowledge 
of specific things. The lesson to be derived from our experience with 
Elementary Latin is that all our definitions should be carefully compared 
with school programmes, and with other college definitions of examination 
subjects, with a view to removing from them any peculiarities that simply 
obstruct without testing capacity, and also any prescriptions which interfere 
with the liberty of schools in preparing boys for college work. 
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The difficulties caused by the requirement in Elementary Latin consti- 
tute only one of the problems with which the Committee have dealt, though 
unhappily the others are not so near solution. Through their experience, 
they have become aware that our system of admission is essentially local 
in character, and therefore not altogether efficient as a means of selecting 
the best boys for the College, irrespective of the part of the country they 
live in, and the kind of school they have attended ; that our use of our ad- 
mission examinations to influence and prescribe school programmes, and to 
determine the character of our degrees as well as to select students, tends 
very greatly to narrow the field within which we can select our students, 
and is responsible for serious evils which tend to lower scholarship both 
in school and in college ; that if we are to maintain the present ** point '^ 
system, the ratings given to ancient and modem languages need readjust- 
ment ; that one practical effect of our system is that it encourages boys to 
acquire *• points" or numbers of subjects irrespective of doing anything 
well, for to pass eleven examinations, all with the grade of D — , will 
advance a man farther towards his degree than to pass nine examinations 
with grade A; and that the bad effects of this last characteristic are 
greatly intensified by the fact that certain examinations are deliberately 
made very difficult but are marked on a very low standard. These are 
some of the aspects of our system of admission which provide the Com- 
mittee with problems for the solution of which they can as yet only look 
forward with hope, tempered by a knowledge of the great difficulty of 
making changes in a system so intricately bound up with special interests. 
As I hope I have suggested by the account above, we are at present in many 
ways hampered by a system of admission ill-adjusted to present conditions. 
Our regulations retahi the character produced by conditions prevailing at 
a time when the relationship between Harviurd and the schools from 
which her students came was much closer than it is at present, and when 
students mainly continued in College the subjects they had begun in the 
secondary school. This close relationship no longer exists. The College is 
now rightly of relatively less importance among the influences which form 
the programmes of secondary schools than the needs of the communities 
in which the schools are situated ; and it is characteristio of boys entering 
College to turn to new fields of instruction. We need a scheme of 
admission requirements so broad and so fiexible that it will serve as a 
means of selecting for the College the best boys from all parts of the 
country. To get such a scheme, we must be willing to recognize a great 
variety of school programmes, and to abandon absolutely all attempts to 
prescribe the way subjects shall be taught, using our examinations not as 
a means of prescribing school programmes or as a means of determining 
the character of our degrees, but simply as a means of testing fitness for 
admission. 

J. G. HART, 
Chairman of the Committee on Admission, 
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TABLE I 


. 














Illness Repokt, 


1906-07 










DiSMMt. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dec. 


Jao. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


TobO. 


Appendicitis 


.. 


4 


4 


1 


4 


1 


6 


4 


1 


8 


27 


Afthma 




2 

1 


1 
7 


•• 


4 
6 


2 

6 


1 
10 


2 

11 


6 




12 


Bronchitis 


, , 


66 


Chicken-pox 


1 


, , 


, , 




, , 


1 


• • 


, , 


2 




7 


Colds — undastifled . . 


, . 


7 


16 


27 


9 


27 


86 


16 


16 




164 


Coryza 












3 


4 




1 




10 


Diarrhoea 


, , 


2 


, , 


, ^ 


2 


1 


. . 


2 


• • 




8 


Diphtheria 


• . 


1 


.. 




2 


. . 


1 








4 


Ear, of the 


.. 


1 


8 




8 


1 


7 


6 


. . 




28 


Eye, of the 




7 


8 


8 


6 


6 


16 


18 


6 




66 


General Debility . . . 


. . 


12 


14 


9 


6 


16 


8 


2 


12 


o 


76 


Headache 


.. 


1 


1 




8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


•• 


9 


Heart, of the 










1 
7 


2 
10 


1 
10 


1 
7 


"s 




5 


Indigestion 


1 


12 


12 


10 


81 


Insomnia 


. . 


2 


2 


2 




1 


1 


8 


.. 




11 


Jaundice 


I 


10 


6 


, , 


6 


6 


8 


1 


6 




88 


La Grippe 


, , 


4 


14 


88 


68 


60 


46 


22 


18 




261 


Laryngitis 


.. 


1 


.. 


2 


1 


• . 


3 


2 


1 




10 


Malaria 


1 


8 




1 




1 


1 




8 




10 


Measles ....... 






1 
10 


13 


14 


1 
14 


4 
18 


6 
22 


6 
16 




18 


MiscellaDeons .... 


4 


18 


136 


Mumps 


. . 


1 


• . 




1 


1 


1 


11 


18 




29 


Nephritis 


.. 


2 


2 




2 


2 


.. 




.. 




8 


Neuralgia 


.. 


8 


3 


2 


3 


.. 


1 


1 


.. 




18 


Pertussis 






, ^ 




, , 


4 
8 


8 
18 


8 

1 


6 




10 


Pharyngitis 


1 


1 


8 


2 


4 


88 


Pleuritis 


.. 


1 


.. 


1 


1 


.. 


1 


.. 


2 




7 


Pneumonia ...... 








1 
2 


8 


1 
1 


4 


6 


2 


1 


3 


Rheumatism 


, , 


2 


6 


26 


Scarlet Fever 


, , 


1 


,. 


, . 


7 






• • 


1 




9 


Skin, of the 




1 


4 


2 


3 


6 


8 


1 






19 


Surgical 


8 


41 


48 


81 


24 


40 


40 


44 


18 




294 


Teeth, of the 


. . 


1 


1 


2 


4 


8 


2 


8 


1 




17 


Tonsilitis 


2 


6 


11 


18 


18 


16 


26 


16 


80 




188 


Tuberculosis 


^^ 


8 


2 


.. 


.. 








. . 




6 


Typhoid 


•• 


8 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


• • 




8 


Totals 


U 


164 


172 


170 


200 


228 


262 


204 


172 


47 


1628 


Visits 


6 


180 


281 


166 


198 


211 


199 


178 


172 


99 


1689 


Office consultations, 
























medical 


21 


186 


268 


247 


274 


802 


481 


270 


278 


121 


2328 


Office consultations. 
























surgical 


18 


804 


131 


102 


78 


104 


120 


92 


91 


74 


1104 


Total number of con- 
























sultations 


40 


670 


616 


614 


646 


617 


760 


640 


686 


294 


6021 


Cases not seen by the Me 


Klical 


Visitor . 


• • 


• • 


. . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. . 647 
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TABLE n. 
Illness Report as Related to the different Schools. 



Appendicitis . . 
Aitthma .... 
BronchitiB . . . 
Chicken-pox . . 
Coldf, oncUssifled 

Coryca 

Diarrhoea . . . 
Diphtheria . . . 
Ear, of the . . . 
Eye, of the . . . 
•General Debility. 
Headache. . . . 
Heart, of the . . 
Indigestion . . . 
Insomnia .... 
Jaundice .... 
La Orippe . . . 
Laryngitis . . . 
Malaria .... 
Measles .... 
Miscellaneous . . 

Mumps 

Nephritis .... 
Neuralgia . . . 
Pertussis .... 
Pharyngitis . . . 
Pleuritis .... 
Pneumonia . . . 
Rheumatism . . 
Scarlet Ferer . . 
Skin, of the. . . 
Surgical .... 
Teeth, of the . . 
Tonsilitis. . . . 
Tuberculosis . . 
Typhoid .... 



8 

1 

18 

2 

58 

4 

4 

1 

7 

28 

18 

5 



19 
2 

18 

60 
8 
2 
7 

80 

18 
1 
2 
4 

18 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 

86 
5 



College. 



8 8 4 8p. 



6 
5 

10 
1 

86 
1 
1 
1 
7 

27 

12 

1 
20 

8 
11 

71 
1 
5 
8 

88 
5 
8 
4 

Vi 

1 

8 
8 
4 

90 
6 

81 



Sdentlfle. 



18 8 4 



27 

12 

56 

7 

154 

10 

8 

4 

28 

65 

75 

9 

5 

81 

11 

88 

251 

10 

10 

18 

185 

29 

8 

18 

10 

88 

7 

8 

26 

9 

19 

294 

17 

188 

5 

8 



Totals 



450 



427 



245 



151 



128 



12 



14 



18 



128 



47 



1628 



No. of Students .... 
%of **8ign-offB" . . . 
No. of Students cared 
for at Infirmary . . . 
% of "Sign-off s" . . . 



605 
74 

78 
12 



688 
67 

84 
18 



418 
58 

74 
17 



268 
46 

28 

8 



697 
18 

95 
18 



416 
11 

88 

7 
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TABLE m. 
STILLMAN INFIRMARY. 

List op Cases, 1906-07. 

AbiceM peritoniilUr 8 Measles 9 

(< miscelUneoas 11 MisceUaneont Medical 49 

Adenitif 8 <* . Surgical 56 

Appendicitis 22 Mumps 18 

Bronchitis 12 Nenrons Exhaustion 5 

Carbnncle 2 Otitis Media 4 

Cerebro-spinal Meningitis .... 1 Peritonsilitis 1 

Chicken-pox 4 Pertussis 2 

Colds — unclassified 85 Fharyngitis 4 

Concussion — cerebral 6 Pleuritis 8 

Diphtheria 2 Pneumonia 2 

Erysipelas — facial 2 Rheumatism 12 

Fracture — tibia and Fibula ... 1 Scarlet Fever 5 
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ORDINARY DEGREES CONFERRED, 1903-07. 

1908. 1904. 1906. 1906. 1907. 

Bachelors of Arts 511 459 427 874 448 

Bachelors of Arts out of course 42 88 44 52 68 

Bachelors of Science 101 77 91 62 79 

Bachelors of Science out of course 5 7 16 18 17 

Bachelors of Divinity 4 7 7 6 7 

Bachelors of Diyinily out of course 1 1 

Bachelors of Laws 157 169 170 178 183 

Bachelorsof Laws out of course 6 18 18 18 28 

Bachelors of Agricultural Science 6 8 1 2 6 

Bachelors of Agricultural Science out of course 2 

Doctors of Medicine 109 181 82 80 70 

Doctors of Medicine out of course 8 4 2 1 

Doctors of Dental Medicine 27 25 82 84 24 

Masters of Arts 117 157 181 110 124 

Masters of Arts out of course 8 5 12 4 S> 

Masters. of Science 6 2 4 8 2: 

Masters of Science out of course 1 1 O 

Doctors of Philosophy 28 46 89 46 88 

Doctors of Science 1 1 1 

Metallurgical Engineer 1 

Mining Engineer 8 1 

Masters in Civil Engineering 2 

Masters in Architecture 2 

Master in Landscape Architecture 1 

Masters in Forestry 2 

TotaU 1188 1145 1078 "981 1098. 
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AdministratiTe Boardf 106, 126, 159 

Admission, Report of the Chairnuui of the Committee on 17, 849 

Fees for examinations 84 

Local character of requirements for 90, 861 

Requirement in Elementary Latin for 21, 850 

Requirements in Greek for 88 

Subjects counting towards degree 18, 105, 856 

Uncertainties of admission examinations 88 

With conditions 19, 858 

Alumni Association 10 

Andorer Theological Seminary 54, 144 

Appointmekts, Report of the Secretary for 848 

Appointments, Secretary for 10-18 

Armold Arboretum, Report on 48, 881 

Athletic Sports, Report on 117 

Base-ball 188 

Branches of athletics 188 

Committee on, organization of 80, 117 

Equipment 117 

Exaggeration of 81 

Finances 33,118-128 

Foot-ball 84, 188 

Legislation 184 

Reduction of intercollegiate contests 88 

Botanic Garden, Report on 48, 227 

Buckley Scholarships 15 

BussET Institution, Report on 189 

Finances of 41 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 7 

Chemical Laboratory, Report on 44, 284 

Elections 284-286 

Classical Antiquities, Collection of, Report on 815 

Coolidge Scholarships 18 

Deans, new 27 

Deficit 55 

Degrees conferred, 1908-07 865 

Votes relating to 96 

Dental School, Report on 40, 188 

Artificial palates 185 

Courses of instruction 188 

Crown and bridge work 186 

Fractured jaws 185 

Inlay work 185 

Loss of students 188 
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PA« 

Dbntal School. — ConclTided. 

Mechanical Department 185 

OperatlTe Department 184 

Orthodontia 185 

BegiBtration statistics 183 

Summer course 186 

DiviNrrT School, Report on 144 

Andover Theological Seminary 54, 144 

Courses of instruction 148-151 

Dean 144 

Graduates in the ministry 85, 145 

King's Chapel lectures 145, 161 

Library 151 

Statistics 146-148 

Statistics of graduates 145 

Summer School of Theology 150 

Endowed professorships 38 

Ehouibbrino, Division of, Beport on 44, 245 

English College System 53 

Exchange of professors with Germany 26 

Faculty of Abts and Soibnobs, Report on 57 

Degrees, votes relating to 96 

Overseers* communication on instruction 25, 98 

Prizes, award of 96 

Teachers, Afternoon and Saturday Courses for 95 

Fay Scholarship 13, 158 

Fees, additional, for courses 51 

Fenn, William Wallace 27 

Fooo Art Musbum , Report on 48, 307 

Folin, Otto 89 

Foot-ball 33, 123 

Foreign lecturers 27 

Gboloot and Gbographt, Dbpartmbnt of, Report on 47, 273 

Gbrmanic Musbum, Report on 311 

Crermany, exchange of professors with 26 

Grades, tardiness in returning 28, 108 

Graduatb School of Applibd Soibngb 30, 111 

Degrees conferred 116 

Registration statistics • • • Ill 

Graduatb School of Arts and Soibnobs, Report on 34, 126 

Administrative Board 126 

Birthplaces of students 131 

Colleges and universities represented 180 

Degrees conferred 131 

Divisions and Departments represented by degrees 132 

Doctors of Philosophy 184-187 

Entity of the School 142 

Fellowships and scholarships 133, 138-140 

Number and classification of students 127 

Percentage of students from other colleges 128 
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Gbaduatb School op Arts and Scibncbs. — Ck)ncluded. 

Percentage of students in their first and following years 128 

Requirements for degrees 140 

Resident Fellows 188 

Resident students doing full work, and non-resident students 129 

Gray Hbrbabium, Report on 221 

Bequestof Mrs. W. B. Potter 43,224 

Harvard Collbob, Report on 27, 101 

Administrative Board 106 

Admission subjects counting towards degree 105 

Grades, failure of teachers to return 108 

Losses and gains 101 

Scholarships with and without stipend 109 

WeUs, Edgar H 108 

Hodges Scholarship 15 

Illnbss Report 862 

Jbvfbrson Physical Laboratory, Report on 242 

E^nemann, Eugen 26 

Langdell Scholarships 153 

Law School, Report on 152 

Ck>ur8es of study 154, 155 

Portraits 158 

Registration statistics 152 

Scholarships 18, 158 
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TREASURER'S STATEMENT FOR 1906-07. 



To THE Board op Overseers op Harvard College : — . 

The Treasurer submits the annual statement of the financial 
affairs of the University, for the year ending July 31, 1907. 

The net income of the general investments was divided at 
the rate of 4.91 per cent., except in the following cases, among 
the Funds and balances to which these investments belong. 
The exceptions are some temporary balances which were 
allowed lower rates of interest, and the balance called 
** Gains and Losses for General Investments," which, in 
accordance with the vote quoted below, was allowed no 
interest. The rate compared with that for 1905-0«) shows 
an increase of 0.17 per cent. The income remaining after 
the above division, $1,099.17, is held for division with the 
income of the following year. Formerly such remainders were 
credited to the University account. 

From the income of all bonds bought at a premium for 
general investments $8,943.72 was credited to the respective 
investment accounts, and for special investments $784.07, as 
the fair yearly repayment to make good the whole of the 
premiums at the maturity of the bonds. 

The gains, amounting to $3,987.07, and the losses, amount- 
ing to $1,600.00, during the year, from the sale of securities 
held as general investments, were carried to "Gains and 
Losses for General Investments " in accordance with the follow- 
ing vote of the Corporation, of October 26, 1891 : — 

^^Votedy that the sum of $23,341.97 being the net gain from sales 
of bonds at a profit, heretofore credited to the account of Bailroad 
Bond Premiums, be transferred as of July 31, 1891, to a new ac- 
count to be called 'Gains and Losses for General Investments,' 
which account shall be credited with all gains and charged with all 
losses hereafter arising from sales of property belonging to the 
general investments. As this account belongs pro rata to all the 
Funds sharing in general investments it is not to be allowed interest 
when its balance is on the credit side nor to be charged with interest 
when its balance is on the debit side." 

Its credit balance July 31, 1907, was $601,356.70. 
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The gains from the sale of property held as special invest- 
ments, amounting to $118.75 during the year, and the losses 
amounting to $5.00, were carried to the accounts of the Funds 
the investments of which were sold. 

Aid to students, in the form of fellowships, scholarships and 
loans, amounted during the year to $125,915.63. 



SUMMARY OP HTVESTMBNTS. 

(For details, see pp. 52 and 67.) 

-, . _ . . Principal, Principal, 

Greneral Investments. Aug. i, loue. July ai, 1907. incom«. 

Mortgages, Notes, &c., $1,310,000.00 $1,060,000.00 $71,610.17 

PubUc Funds, 108,584.55 106,584.55 4,727.02 

Railroad Bonds, 6,147,001.67 5,888,835.47 211,576.26 

Traction Bonds, 1,584,641.14 1,576,484.07 68,405.86 

Sundry Bonds, 2,340,487.61 2,671,699.23 105,760.38 

Railroad Stocks, 1,121,817.18 1,503,286.20 55,454.60 

Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks, 473,062.77 407,585.41 25,674.00 

Real Estate Trust Stocks, 695,421.60 695,421.60 25,936.60 

Sundry Stocks, 132,107.00 233,169.60 6,000.00 

Real Estate, 2,424,720.45 2,836,110.24 179,484.61 

Advances to 

Antitoxin Laboratory, 404.89 .94 

Bussey Trust 846,217.07 348,227.21 13,939.10 

Calvin & Lucy Ellis 

Real Estate, 346.31 402.02 17.27 

William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, 93.68 4.68 

Emerson Hall, 3,368.81 

Dental School Real Estate, .... 87.58 87.58 

Medical School, 6,553.39 6,373.03 277.67 

" »* Real Estate, . . . 106.69 

" ** Undertaking, . . , 1,183,526.43 67,617.74 

Obserratory, 5,466.59 1,024.63 273.33 

Feabody Museum of American 

Archaeology and Ethnology, . 2,117.79 2,774.22 96.30 

Botanic Department, 8.990.78 7,362.89 449.64 

Harvard Dining Association, . . 180,792.13 173,296.30 8,161.77 

Randall Hall Association, . . . 31,202.27 29,702.27 1,660.12 

Uriah A.. Boyden Fund, . . . 5,735.53 9,030.62 
Classical Publication Fund of the 

Class of 1856, 1,605.58 1,760.82 75.28 

Woodland Hill Fund, 2,543.63 2,875.65 127.18 

Stadium 48,665.32 31,019.13 2,353.81 

Sundry Accounts, 4,254.89 1,895.66 

Term Bills overdue, 50,966.46 68,858.99 

Amounts carried forward, . . $17,218,383.90 $17,053,760.68 $839,482.02 
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SUMHABY OF UTITESTMENTS (continued). 
g^ - _ . , Principal, Principal, 

G-eneral Investments. Aug. i, iww. Juiysi, 1907. income. 

Amounta brought forward, . . $17,218,383.90 $17,068,750.68 $839,482.02 

Caah in City Trust Co., 40,342.41 80,182.02 1,483.86 

" Equitable Trust Co., . . . . 8,311.42 697.66 972.60 

« Merchants National Bank, . 10,483.64 908.71 147.14 

" National Shawmut Bank, . . 180.62 

" National Union Bank, . . . 1,617.37 1,647.29 29.92 

" Old Boston National Bank, . 29,491.67 65,680.98 1,643.96 

** hands of Bursar, 40,618.71 30,232.67 

Totals, General Investments, $17,844,229.64 $17,232,849.95 $843,659.49 
Speoiallnvestments (p.6l), 2,638,682.07 2,659,799.97 101,5x7.15 

Totals of all investments, . . $19,977,911.71 $19,892,649.92 $945,176.64 

CHANGES IN FUNDS. 

Total of Funds and balances, August 1, 1906, $19,977,911.71 

" " " July 81, 1907, 19,892,649.92 

Decrease during the year, $85,261.79 



ANAIiTSIS OF DBOBSA8B. 

Decrease of Funds and balances. 

Funds applied to the Medical School Undertaking, by pay- 
ments towards land and construction (see pp. 132-185), . $661,820.66 
Law School balance, by payments towards construction of 

LangdellHaU 216,871.42 

Sundry balances spent, mainly of gifts for special purposes, 4,496.09 

Loss by changes of investments, 1,606.00 

Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) Fund, by payment of the 
deficit in the combined accounts of the University, Col- 
lege and Library (see p. 9), 16,718.64 

$790,606.81 
Iioss increase, excluding gifts for capital. 

Henry Francis Sears Fund for Pathology 
established with part of the proceeds of Medical . 
School property sold (see p. 110), $86,000.00 

Net increase of Funds and balances which appear 
at both the beginning and the end of the year, 
excluding the Law School balance. Funds ap- 
plied to the Medical School Undertaking and 
the Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) Fund, . 91,858.44 

Increase of Funds established during the year, . 1,831.66 

Credit balances created during the year, mainly 
of gifts for immediate use, 24,026.11 

Gain by changes of investments, 4,105.82 156,821.08 

Net decrease, excluding gifts for capital, $633,685.78 

Iioss gifts for capital, 548,423.99 

Decrease during the year, $85,261.79 
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INCOME AND CURBENT EXPENSES FOB DEFABTMENTS. 

SUMMARIES. « 

These tables show for each Department the receipts avail- 
able for salaries, retiring allowances and general expenses, the 
amount of such expenses, and the resulting surplus, or deficit. 
They are summaries of only these general items in the more 
comprehensive and detailed tables beginning on page 79. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 
(See Table No. I, page 79.) 

Available for Expenses. 

Income of Funds and balances, ^62,548.68 

Gifts, 5,454.64 

Rents, 2,810.00 

Sales and repayments, 1,434.33 $72,247.65 

Patmbnts. 

Overseers* expenses, $2,127.81 

Office expenses, 20,703.04 

Salaries, 44,829.09 

Retiring allowances, 25,462.48 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre, 396.15 

Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology (part, see Table XIV, page 124), 1,350.95 

Semitic Museum (part, see Table XV, page 125), . . . 1,500.00 
Germanic Museum (part, see Table XVI, page 125), . . 75.32 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum (part, see Table XVII, 

page 126), 2,927.08 

Appleton Chapel (part, see Table XIX, page 128), . . . 6,361.22 
Phillips Brooks House (part, see Table XX, page 129), . 1,857.02 

General expenses, 35,575.82 143,165.48 

Deficit, excluding payment for Emerson Hall, $70,917.98 

Emerson Hall, cost of construction in excess of gifts, 3,368.81 

Deficit, $74,286.74 

THE COLLEGE, including the LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, thi 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, and the 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

(See Table No. II, page 88.) 

Available foh Expenses. 

Income of Funds and balances, $231,007.64 

Gifts, 3,020.60 

Sales, 3,944.65 

Insurance and unspent appropriations, 405.30 

Receipts from students (except tuition fees in the School 

for Social Workers and Gymnasium locker fees), . 601,054.06 
Sundry receipts at the summer camp at Squam Lake, . . 9,039.16 

Amount available for expenses, carried forward, . . $849,072.01 
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The Collbob, gontinubd. 
Amount ayailable for expenses, brought forward, . . . $849,072.01 
Patments. 

Salaries for instruction, $528,572.76 

Salaries for administration, 15,738.88 

Appropriations, 41,989.48 

Scholarships from unrestricted income, 4,440.00 

Expenses on account of public buildings, 80,026.89 

Expenses on account of dormitories, 42,150.21 

Summer Schools, 84,882.24 

Museum of Comp. Zoology (part, see Table XIII, p. 128), 4,227.00 

Jefferson Physical Lab. (part, see Table XVIII, p. 127), 666.96 

Hemenway Gymnasium (part, see Table XXI, p. 180), . 6,749.90 

General expenses, 71,841.17 775,228.94 

Surplus, $78,848.07 

THE LIBRARY. 
(See Table No. Ill, page 108.) 

Available for Expbnsbs. 

Income of Funds and balances, $82,887.87 

Gifts, 1,458.00 

Pees, 90.00 

Sales, 3.48 $88,984.80 

Payments. 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Services, cataloguing, administration, etc., 19,758.39 

Services in Department Libraries, 1,225.75 

General expenses, 10,320.18 50,204.27 

Deficit, $16,269.97 

UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, and LIBRARY. 
Combined Accounts. 

University deficit as above, $74,286.74 

Library ** " 16,269.97 

$90,556.71 

College surplus as above, 78,848.07 

Deficit in the combined accounts, which was paid by principal 
from the Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) Fund, $16,718.64 

In 1905-06 there was a deficit of $59,296.81 

Principal of the Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) Fund, July 81, 1907, $161,470.07 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

(See Table No. IV, page 106.) 

Ayailablb for Expemsbs. 

Income of Funds and balances, $25,811.60 

Gifto, 1,461.07 

Sales, 66.06 

Receipts from students, 9,977.46 

Sundries, 120.00 $86,926.17 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries for instruction, $28,846.69 

Salaries for administration, 1,760.00 

Books, 889.07 

Oeneral expenses, 6,642.81 87,027.97 

Deficit, $102.80 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $4,722.78 

The Divinity School credit balance on July 81, 1907, was $6,261.20 



LAW SCHOOL. 
(See Table No. V, page 108.) 

AVAILABLB FOR EXPENSES. 

Income of Funds and balances, $27,896.75 

Sales, 6.60 

Receipts from studente, 102,880.00 $180,788 J{6 

Patmbitts. 

Langdell Hall, construction, $246,417.40 

Salaries for instruction, 68,476.00 

Salaries for administration, 11,811.91 

Scholarships from unrestricted income, 6,250.00 

Books, 14,670.83 

General expenses, 14,444.19 846,069.88 

Deficit, caused by the payment of $246,417.40 towards the cost 

of Langdell Hall, from accumalated and current income, . $216,286.08 
Otherwise there would have been a surplus of . . $81,181.82 
In 1906-06, after the payment of $16,630.26 towards the 
cost of Langdell Hall, from current income, there was 

a surplus of $24,834.78 

Otherwise there would have been a surplus of . . $41,366.03 
The Law School credit balance on July 81, 1907, was. . $182,466.87 



MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

(See Table No. VI, page 110.) 

Available for Expenses. 

Income of Funds and balances, $92,300.87 

Gifts, 4,860.00 

Receipts from students, 72,924.07 

Sales, 2,297.87 

Repayments, 1.661 72 $174,024.68 

Amount available for expenses, carried forward, $174,024.68 
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Medical School, continued. 
Amoant available for expenses, brought forward, . . . $174,024.58 
Patmbnts. 

Salaries for instructioii, $102,625.66 

Salaries for adminifitration, 1,870.13 

Retiring allowance, 1,000.00 

Appropriations, 18,069.87 

General expenses, 61,278.51 174,844.17 

Deficit, $819.64 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $11,118.96 

The Medical School debit balance on July 81, 1907, was $6,873.08 



DENTAL SCHOOL. 
(See Table No. VII, page 116.) 

Available for Expenses. 

Income of Fnnds and balances, $1,927.86 

Fees from Infirmary, 4,809.25 

Sales, 462.96 

Receipts from students, 12,168.64 $19,868.61 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries for instruction, $6,487.60 

Salaries for administration, 700.00 

General expenses, 11,978.66 18,116.06 

Surplus, $1,237.66 

In 1905-06 there was a surplus of $1,611.38 

The Dental School credit balance on July 31, 1907, was . $14,196.67 



BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 
(See Table No. VIII, page 117.) 

Available fob Expenses . 

Income of Funds and balances, $6,866.97 

Rents, 1,836.00 

Sales, 104.42 

Board of animals, 6,491.26 

Horticultural Department receipts, 1,767.61 

Receipts from students, 4,875.00 $20,420.16 

Payments. 

Salaries for instruction, $8,400.00 

Horticultural Dei>artment expenses, 2,202.78 

General expenses, 7,912.79 18,616.67 

Surplus, $1,904.69 

In 1906-06 there was a surplus of $1,682.66 

The Bussey Institution credit balance on July 81, 1907, was $30,781.07 
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ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 
(See Table No. IX, page 118.) 

Atailablb for Expbhsbs. 

Income of Funds and balance, 116,050.98 

Gifts, 2,973.80 

Sales, 1,834.26 

Rent, 120.00 $20,978.98 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries, $4,950.00 

General expenses, 20,414.08 26,364.08 

Deficit, $4,385.10 

In 1905-06 there was a surplus (from gifu) of $479.34 

The Arboretum Construction Gifts credit balance on 

July 31, 1907, was $25,000.05 

BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 
(See Table No. X, page 119.) 

AVAILABLB FOB EXPBNSBS. 

Income of Funds, $4,516.10 

Gifts, 5,177.90 

Rent, 700.00 

Sales, 500.00 

From laboratory fees, 374.63 $11,268.63 

Payments. 

Interest on debt, $449.54 

General expenses, 9,180.70 9,630.24 

Surplus, $1,638.39 

In 1905-06 there was a deficit of $902.67 

The debt of the Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum 

on July 31, 1907, was $7,352.39 



GRAY HERBARIUM. 
(See Table No. XI, page 120.) 

Available fob Expehses. 

Income of Funds and balance, $3,715.30 

Asa Gray's copyrights, 814.29 

Gifts, 3,223.44 

Sales and commissions, 2,279.44 $10,032.47 

Patments. 

Salaries, $4,450.00 

General expenses, 7,038.70 11,488.70 

Deficit, $1,456.28 

In 1905-06 there was a surplus of $852.31 

The Gray Herbarium credit balance on July 31, 1907, was $278.47 
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OBSERVATORY. 
(See Table No. XII, page 121.) 

Available fob Expbmsbs. 

Income of Funds, $33,152.40 

Giftt, 10,413.04 

Rent, 600.00 

Sales, etc., 90.09 

Insurance awarded for loss hj fire, 112.00 $44,867.53 

Payments. 

Salaries, $18,000.00 

Services, 7,774.32 

Interest on debt, 273.83 

General expenses, 13,877.92 39,925.57 

Surplus, $4,441.96 

In 1905-06 there was neither a surplus nor a deficit. 

The debt of the Observatory on July 81, 1907, was . . . $1,024.63 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
(See Table No. XIII, page 122.) 

Available fob Expenses. 

Income of Funds and balance, $30,513.30 

Use of lecture room, 700100 $31,213.30 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries, $11,100.00 

General expenses, 27,980.69 

$39,080.69 
Less the amount which was paid from College income (see 

Table No. II, page 99), 4,227.00 34,853.69 

Deficit, $3,640.39 

In 1905-06 there was a surplus of $3,408.20 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology credit balance on 

July 81, 1907, was $32,074.13 
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PEABODY MUSEUM 

OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

(See Table No. XIV, page 123.) 

Ayailablb for Expenses. 

Income of Funds, $6,486.68 

Gifts, 1,110.00 

Use of heating plant, 75.00 

Library fines and lost books, 1.60 $7,673.38 

Payments. 

Salary of Peabody Professor and Curator, $2,371.54 

Interest on debt, 95.30 

General expenses, 7,212.82 

$9,679.66 
Less the amount which was paid from University income 

(see Table No. I, page 81) 1,860.96 8,338.71 

Deficit, $666.43 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $136.75 

The debt of the Peabody Museum of American Archae-* 

ology and Ethnology on July 31, 1907, was .... $2,774.22 



SEMITIC MUSEUM. 
(See Table No. XV, page 124.) 

Available for Expenses, Nothing. 

Patments. 

Salary of Curator, $500.00 

General expenses, 1,000.00 

Deficit, which was paid from University income 

(see Table No. I, page 81), $1,600.00 

In 1905-06 there was a deficit of $1,778.82 



GERMANIC MUSEUM. 
(See Table No. XVI, page 125.) 

Available for Expenses. 
Income of Funds, $1,138.53 

Payments. 

General expenses, $1,208.84 

Deficit, which was paid from University income 

(see Table No. I, page 81), $75.33 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $332.72 
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WILLIAM HATES FOGG ART MUSEUM. 
(See Table No. XVn, page 126.) 

Available fob Expenses. 

Income of Funds and balance, $2,541.96 

Sales, etc 127.43 $2,669.39 

Patmemts. 

Salary of Curator, $600.00 

General expenses, 4,892.24 

Interest on debt, 4.68 

$5,396.92 
Less the amount which was paid from Unirersity income 

(see Table No. I, page 81), 2,927.08 2,469.84 

Surplus, $199.56 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $568.87 

The William Hayes Fogg Art Museum credit balance on 

July 31, 1907, was $106.87 



JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 
(See Table No. XVIII, page 127.) 

Available fob Expenses. 
Income of Funds and balance, $3,777.61 

Patments. 

General expenses, $4,611.24 

Less the amount which was paid from College income 

(see Table No. II, page 99), 666.96 3,846.28 

Deficit, $67.77 

In 1905^06 there was a deficit of $162.61 

The Jefferson Physical Laboratory credit balance on 

July 31, 1907, was $1,866.76 

APPLETON CHAPEL. 
(See Table No. XIX, page 128.) 

Available fob Expenses. 
Income of Funds, $2,606.77 

Patments. 

Preaching and morning services, $3,218.80 

Salaries of administrator, organist, and choir-master, . . 2,200.00 

General expenses, 3,448.19 8,866.99 

Deficit, which was paid from University income 

(see Table No. 1, page 81), $6,361.22 

In 1906-06 there was a deficit of $6,412.63 
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GIFTS FOR CAPITAI. 
ESTABLISHING NEW FUNDS OR INCREASING OLD ONES. 

From an anonymous giver, $5,000, to establish the ''Samuel 
Phillips Prescott Fay, 1798, Fund and Scholarship'* in the 
Law School. The income is to provide a diploma in memory 
of Jonathan and Samuel Phillips Prescott Fay for that member 
of the graduating class each year who during his three years' 
course has shown greatest ability ; and to provide assistance 
to a worthy student who has finished at least one full year's 
course. 

For the Arnold Arboretum Fund, from 

Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture . . $500 

B. F. Keith 110 

Hemy P. Curtis 10 

Robert H.Gardiner 25 

A. Shuman 100 

$745 

From the estate of John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass., 
$10,000, bequeathed in the name of his wife, Hannah 
Staniford Willard, **to the Corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to endow a * Willard Scholarship' in memory of Samuel 
Willard, Vice President of said University, her ancestor, and 
of Joseph Willard, President, her grandfather, and of all his 
descendants graduates of Harvard." 

From Mrs. Arthur W. Blake, $500, to be added to the 
F. B. Greenough Fund for Surgical Research. 

Toward the Centennial Fund for the Botanic Garden, from 

Edwin H. Abbot $50 Amount brought forward . . . $500 

Mrs. James H. Real 100 Mrs. W. S. Fitz 100 

Miss M. L. Blake 100 Miss £. F. Mason 100 

Mrs. S. P. Blake 150 Miss Marian Russell 50 

Miss G. G. Eaton _100 Mrs. R. 8. Russell 100 

Amount carried forward . . . $500 $850 

From the estate of Martin Brimmer, Boston, Mass., $50,000, 
bequeathed without restrictions '* to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College." 
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From Arthur T. Cabot, Samuel Cabot, and Guy C. Cabot, 
$6,000, to establish the James Jackson Cabot Fund in the 
Medical School. The income remaining after adding a certain 
percentage to the principal each year is preferably, but not 
necessarily, to be used for a scholarship ** to aid and encourage 
practical work in scientific medicine." 

From William R. Castle, securities valued at $1,000, the 
income to be used, first, for the purchase of books on the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, and second, for additions to 
the English department of the Library, or, failing these uses, 
for such other purposes as the President and Fellows shall 
determine. 

From members of the Class of 1881, $10,596.43, to be 
added to the ** Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the Class of 
1881." 

From members of the Class of 1882, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their graduation, $53,863.36, which, with the 
additional gifts pledged, increasing it to $100,000, shall be 
known as the Fund of the Class of 1882. The use of the 
income is unrestricted. 

From Mrs. William Leander Coolidge, William Henry 
Coolidge, and Louis Arthur Coolidge, securities valued 'at 
$9,000, to establish the Edward Erwin Coolidge Fund. 
The income is *' without restriction of any kind," but is 
preferably ''to be loaned, not given, to any student or 
students of Harvard University." 

From the estate of Robert Henry Eddy, Boston, Mass., 
$1.00 additional, the remainder of his unrestricted residuary 
bequest. 

From the late Manning F. Force, Cincinnati, Ohio, through 
the estate of Horace Gray, Boston, Mass., $20 to be added to 
the Class Subscription Fund. 

Toward the foundation of a Chair in German Language and 
Literature, from 

William Denman $250 

Hugo Beisinger 100 

mo 
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From the estate of Edwin A. W. Harlow, WoUaston, Mass., 
his bequest of $9,285.48 ''for assisting poor young men of 
excellent moral character in the Academic Department." 

From friends and associates of the late Dr. John Homans, 
'58, of Boston, Mass., $50,000, to establish the John Homans 
Professorship in the Medical School. 

From Francis D. Lecompte, $50,000, to establish the Walter 
Augustus Lecompte Professorship of Otology in the Medical 
School. Any surplus of income is to be devoted to the De- 
partment of Otology. 

Through the Harvard Medical Alumni Association, $2,430, 
to establish the Harvard Medical Alumni Fund, the income of 
which is to be added to the principal, or applied to increase the 
salary of one or more of the younger instructors in the Medical 
School, or otherwise, in accordance with the wishes of the 
Association. 

To establish the Newsboys' Harvard Scholarship, the income 
of which is to be awarded, for the student's first year only, to 
that one of the newsboys eligible to compete who passes the 
EUirvard admission examinations with the highest rank, from 

Miss Grace Edwards $100.00 

The Boston Newsboys* Protective Union . . . 2,667.16 

12,667.16 

From the estate of Lyman Nichols, Nahant, Mass., $10,000, 
for the benefit of the Medical School. 

From the Committee which collected the money from the 
subscribers, $454.92, to be added to the book fund in honor 
of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the income thereof to be 
*' devoted to the purchase of such books as Professor Norton 
may suggest." 

From the estate of Mrs. W. B. Potter, Boston, Mass., 
$50,000 and securities valued at $165, <'to be used and applied 
in connection with the Gray Herbarium and to be called ' The 
Sarah E. Potter Endowment Fund.' " 

From Milton Eeed, securities valued at $4,000, to establish 
a scholarship, in memory of his father, William Reed (born 
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at Newburyport, Mass., March 27, 1818; died at Fall River, 
Mass., November 7, 1894). 

From two anonymous givers, $25,000, to be added, under 
stated conditions, to the Nelson Robinson, Jr., Fund. 

From the estate of Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, Mass., 
$5,120, his bequest, with interest, to ** Harvard College 
Library." 

From Frederick Le Roy Sargent, $50, to be added to the 
Francis James Child Memorial Fund. 

From more than seven hundred and sixty alumni of 
Harvard University, $32,238.23, as a fimd '*in commemora- 
tion of the long services of Professor Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, and of the great affection in which he was held by 
his many students and friends," with the provisions, that a 
memorial tablet be erected with pari of the gift, and that 
the income of the remainder be used under stated conditions 
'* for the benefit of the Division of Geology in support of 
original research and in the publication of the results of 
research." 

From many friends of James Skillen, $10,857.39, through 
Reginald H. Fitz, J. Collins Warren, Herbert L. Burrell, 
Francis B. Harrington, Samuel J. Mixter, G. W. W. Brewster, 
Committee, establishing the James Skillen Memorial Fund, to 
secure James Skillen and Susan Skillen, his wife, an annuity 
during their lives ; and at the death of the survivor to become 
one of the permanent unrestricted endowments of the Harvard 
Medical School. 

From the estate of George Smith, St. Louis, Mo., $1,981.02 
additional. The entire bequest, after accumulating to $450,000, 
is for building three dormitories to be named James Smith 
Hall, Persis Smith Hall, and George Smith Hall. 

For the Teachers' Endowment Fund, $89,269 additional, 
from previous contributors. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, Worcester, Mass., 
$10, the fourth payment of that amount for establishing the 
Jerome Wheelock Fund of $100,000. 
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From Mrs. Edward Wigglesworth, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, 
Mrs. Henry Pickering, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Mrs. Alexander 
S. Porter, Jr., George Wigglesworth, and Edward Wiggles- 
worth, $50,000, to establish the Edward Wigglesworth 
Professorship of Dermatology in the Medical School in 
memory of the late Edward Wigglesworth, M.D. 

For addition to the Emperor William Fund, established 
in 1905-06, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of His 
Majesty's wedding ; the income being for the maintenance of 
the Germanic Museum ; from 



Anonjmoiu $600 

Anonymous 850 

Adolphns Bosch S,000 

H. L. Clark 100 

H. Albert Gehring SOO 

Germanic Museum Association 850 

Paul Heine 500 

Henry L. Higginson 1,000 

George V. Leverett 200 

Prancis G. Peabody 100 

George Putnam 100 

Amount carried forward . . $5,500 



Amount brought forward 
Heniy W. Putnam .... 
William L. Putnam . . . 

A. C. Ratshesky 

Miss Elise Richards . . . 



$5,500 
50 
50 
50 
10 

Jacob H. Schiff 1,000 

William Taussig 185 

Miss Mary L. Ware 50 

Moses Williams 25 

Robert W. Willson 50 



$6,970 



Tlie total amount of these gifts for capital account is 
f548y423.99y as stated also on page 46. 
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GIFTS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

From an anonymous giver, $25, for the Division of Anthro- 
pology. 

From Miss Abby A. Bradley, $600, to be added to the 
income of the William L. Bradley Fund for the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

From Charles AUerton Coolidge, $400, to be added to the 
appropriation for the Department of Architecture. 

From Grardiner M. Lane, $1,000, his third gift of this 
amount for lectures to be given under the auspices of the 
Department of the Classics by some well known scholar or 
literary man from abroad. 

From Henry L. Shattuck, $50, toward meeting the general 
expenses of undergraduate instruction in Harvard College. 

From Edwin H. Abbot, $400, in accordance with the terms 
of his letter of gift, to be added to the income of the Teachers* 
Endowment Fund. 

From an anonymous giver, $1,125, to be added to income 
used for salaries. 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, $5,454.54, to pay the retiring allowances granted 
by the Executive Committee of this Foundation to persons 
connected with Harvard University. 

From two anonymous givers, $2,500 additional, towards 
furnishing Emerson Hall. 

From Mrs. Emil C. Hammer, $500, for furnishing the 
"Common Rooms" in Conant Hall. 

From Henry L. Higginson, $200 toward the cost of equip- 
ment for ''Latin 10." 

From James Loeb, $1,000, for the purchase of seventeen 
drawings in lead pencil by Turner, for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 
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Towards the addition to Gore Hall, from 

C. W. Amory $100.00 Amount brought forward . $6,166.33 

Mrs. £. D. Brandegee . . . 250.00 Gardiner M. Lane 566.67 

Shepherd Brooks 500.00 James Loeb 5,000.00 

I. Tucker Burr 100.00 Charles Lanier 1,000.00 

Committee of the Oyerseers George F. Parkman .... 500.00 

to visit the Library . . . 4,466.33 Mrs. G. H. Shaw 500.00 

W. H. Coolidge 250.00 Francis Shaw 500.00 

Frederick P. Fish 250.00 Charles C. Smith 100.00 

D. P. Kimball 250.00 S. D. Warren 667.00 



Amount carried forward .$6,166.33 $15,000.00 

For the use of the Division of Music, from 

Percy L. Atherton $10 Amount brought forward . . . $55 

William P. Blake 5 Arthur Foote 30 

F. S. Converse 10 Charles Peabody 10 

Edward S. Dodge 20 Philip L. Spalding 45 



William G. Farlow 10 

Amount carried forward . . . $55 



$140 



From John E. Thayer, $500, for the Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research. 

From R. L. Agassiz, W. E. C. Eustis, and George P. 
Gardner, $460, for the purchase of a seismograph for the 
Geological Department. 

From R. L. Agassiz, $225, for the construction of the fire- 
proof enclosure and the foundation for the seismograph to be 
erected in the Geological Section of the University Museum. 

From an anonymous giver, $1,381.95, for the advancement 
of research in Physics. 

From Mrs. M. Carey Lea, $100, to be added to the income 
of the Joseph Lovering Fund for Physical Research. 

From Theodore Lyman, $150, for the salary of an Assistant 
in Physics. 

From Joseph Lee, $500, for the School for Social Workers. 

From Donald Gordon, $652, repayment^ with interest, of 
scholarships which he received as a student in Harvard 
College. 
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From Philippe Belknap Marcou, $50, for a prize for French 
composition, to be called the Jeremy Belknap Prize, as a 
memorial to Dr. Jeremy Belknap of the Class of 1762. 

Towards the travelling expenses and support at Harvard 
University of Chinese students in addition to the sixteen 
students sent by the Chinese Government in 1906-07, from 

Mrs. T. J. Bowlker |1,000 

Henry L. Higginson 500 

Miss Ellen F. Mason 1,000 

$2,500 

From an anonymous giver, $350, for the Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for 1907-08. 

From an anonymous giver, $100, to be used as the income 
of Scholarship Funds is used. 

From an anonymous giver, $500, for two Scholarships in 
the Department of Education. 

From an anonymous giver, $200, for the benefit of a student 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in 1907-08. 

From Mrs. C. M. Barnard, $600, her twenty-fourth yearly 
gift for the Warren H. Cud worth Scholarships. 

From the Harvard Club of Buffalo, $200, for the Scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of Buffalo for 1906-37. 

From the Harvard Club of Chicago, $300, for the Scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of Chicago for 1906-07. 

From the Harvard Club of Louisiana, $208.51, for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Louisiana for 1906-07. 

From the Harvard Club of St. Louis, $300, for the Scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of St. Louis for 1906-07. 

From the Lawrence Scientific School Association, $150, for 
a Scholarship in Engineering in the summer of 1907. 

From James H. Hyde, $600, for the Fellowship of the Cercle 
Franjais de TUniversite Harvard for 1906-07. 

From the Boston Newsboys' Protective Union, $50, to be 
added to the income of the Newsboys' Scholarship, so that the 
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holder in 1906-07 might receive the full annual stipend of 
$150. 

For the South End House Fellowship, from 

Julian L. Coolidge flOO 

Edward W. Grew 26 

Randolph C. Grew 100 

Edward J. Holmes 100 

John F. Moors 25 

$350 

From Howard P. Arnold, $50, for the benefit of the 
Library. 

For the purchase of books on the following subjects for the 
College Library, from 

Without Bbstbictioh. 

Saturday Club, Boston, Mass fl.OOO.OO 

Alain C. White 260.00 • 

English History ik thb Sbyentebnth Cbntubt. 

Charles Francis Adams .* 50.00 

Arthur T. Lyman 26.00 

Mrs. Daniel Merriman 60.00 

William G. Peckham 100.00 

William Woodward 26.00 

Dutch History, fob thb John Lothrop Motlby 
Collection. 
Anonymous 60.00 

French History, German History, Morocco, 
Turkey, etc. 
Archibald Cary Coolidge 260.00 

English Literature and History. 

Eraest Blaney Dane 6,000.00 

English Literature of thb Sbybntbenth and 
Eighteenth Centubibs. 

Frank Graham Thomson 200.00 

Edgar H. Wells 68.48 

*'Thb Spbctatob," a set of thb original numbers. 

W. R. Castle, Jr 62.60 

G. L. Kittredge 60.00 

C. G. Osborne j ^^^ 

H. E. Widener i 

FOLK-LORK. 

G. L. Kittredge 20.00 

Edwin Stanton Mullins 60.00 

Amount carried forward |7,810.98 
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Fob books fob thb Collbgb Libbabt (eonitnued) . 
Amount brought forward $7,310.98 

MOLI^BB COLLEOTION. 

Horace B. Stanton 25.00 

Fbbkgh Plats. 

F. C. de Sumichrast 15.00 

Gebman Dbama. 

Ellis L. Dresel 50.00 

Oceanic Linguistics. 

Anonymous 25.00 

Shakbspbabe. 

Walter W. Naumberg 100.00 

Catacombs and Chbistian Abchaboloot. 

John Harvey Treat 200.00 

China. 

Harold J. Coolidge 50.00 

Cuba. 

E. deC. Zanetti 150.00 

Dutch East Indies. 

Anonymous 50.00 

Mrs. Edwin A. HUls 50.00 

George E. Hills 26.00 

Flobbnce. 

W. Bayard Cutting, Jr 60.00 

Kobba. 

Edwin V. Morgan 16.77 

London. 

William Phillips 100.00 

Mexico. 

Lucius C. Tuckerman 50.00 

Pabis. 

Lawrence S. Butler 50.00 

Eablibb LrrBBATUBB OF Economics. 

W. H. Gratwick 50.00 

F. W. Taussig 30.00 

Charles G. Washburn 25.00 

**Labob Pbbiodicals." 

James Loeb 100.00 

Amount carried forward $8,522.75 
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For BOOKS FOB THB CoLLBOB LiBBABT (continued). 

Amonnt brought forward 18,522.75 

Fbbiodigals ON Banking, to oomplbtb filbs. 

Anonymoufl 2.00 

Thomaa P. Beal 25.00 

Arthur T. Lyman 60.00 

John F. Moors 25.00 

Moses Williams 10.00 

Robert Winsor 25.00 

Pbbiodigals fob THB Stillman Infikmabt. 

Howard P. Arnold 10.00 

Fob Sundbt Sfbgial Books. 

Anonymous 26.00 

Charles K. Bolton 2.16 

George B. Weston 8.40 

Fob Binding Books. 

J.H.Clark 124.20 

$8,829.51 

From Mrs. George A. NickersoD, $200, her fourth yearly- 
gift in memory of her husband, George Augustus Nickerson, 
A.B. 1876, LL.B. 1879, for the purchase of books on folk- 
lore, for the College Library. 

Toward providing additional service at the College Library, 
irom 

Howard P. Arnold $50 

George Blagden 50 

Archibald Gary Coolidge 1,250 

James J. Higginson 200 

Edward King 100 

Ogden Mills 100 

Arthur M. Sherwood 25 

$1,775 

From members of the Class of 1879, $40, for the Depart- 
ment of Economics, to purchase books fpr the working library 
founded by this Class. 

From Philip Cabot, $24.91, to defray the cost of binding 
certain books in the Philosophical Library. 

From Edward C. Moore, $4.07, to complete the set of the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung in the Divinity Library. 

From the Society for Promoting Theological Education, 
$1,447, **for the purchase of books for the Library of the 
Divinity School and for the administration of said Library." 
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From Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, $25, for the purchase of books 
for the Social Service Library of Phillips Brooks House. 

For purchasing volumes to complete serials in the Library 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, from 

Heniy W. Haynes $100 

Charles Peabody 25 

$125 

For the purchase of reprints of Contributions from the 
Zoological Laboratory, from • 

Arthur A. Carey $25 

Dudley L. Pickman 50 

$75 

Toward the cost of publishing Harvard Psychological 
Studies, Volume II, from 

Anonymous $6.02 

Joseph Lee 350.00 

Reginald C. Bobbins 450.00 

William R. Warren 800.00 

$1,106.02 

Toward the cost of publishing a thesis on Railroad Re- 
organization, from 

James Lueb $100 

Arthur T. Lyman 100 

Sumner B. Pearmain 50 

Jacob H. Schiff 250 

$500 

From K. G. T. Webster, $53, to defray the expense of 
keeping the libraries in Warren House open in the evening 
from the middle of April to the end of the term. 

For the Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum, from 

Anonymous $500.00 

Anonymous 1,000.00 

Anonymous 1,127.90 

Arthur F. Estabrook 1,000.00 

Miss Caroline L. W. French 100.00 

Walter Hunnewell 800.00 

Miss Mary Lee Ware 650.00 

$6,177.90 
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For the Gray Herbarium, from 



Amount brought forward 
Robert H. Gardiner 
George A. Goddard 
Mrs. Asa Gray . . 
Miss Harriet Gray . 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew 
Edward Everett Hale 
George W. Hammond 
Mrs. Aagustas Hemenway 
Miss Clara Hemenway . 
Miss A. P. Henchman . 
J. P. B. Henshaw . . . 
Miss Rose Hollingsworth 
Robert C. Hooper . . . 
Clement S. Houghton . 
Henry S. Howe .... 
Charles W. Hubbard . 
Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell 
H. S. Hunnewell . . . 
Walter Hunnewell . . 
William A. Jeffries . . 
Charles W. Jenks ... 
Bernard Jenney .... 
Edward C. Johnson . . 
F. L. Kennedy .... 
Charles A. Kidder . . . 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder . 
David P. Kunball . . . 
Mrs. David P. Kimball 
Henry H. Kimball . . 
Lemuel C. Kimball, Jr. 
The Misses Kimball . . 

E. D. Leavitt 

George C. Lee .... 
Greorge V. Leverett . . 
Mrs. George Linder . . 
Augustus P. Loring . . 
Miss Katharine P. Loring 
Miss Louisa P. Loring . 
William Caleb Loring . 
Mrs. William Caleb Loring 
Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop 
Mrs. George G. Lowell 
Arthur T. Lyman . . 
HaslettMcKim . . . 
Mrs. G. N. McMUlan 
Miss Ellen F. Mason 

Amount carried forward . $1,568.00 Amount carried forward 



R. L.Agassiz 


$10.00 


Thomas Allen 


10.00 


James Barr Ames 


10.00 


Miss Mary S. Ames .... 


10.00 


Anonymous 


1,000.00 


Anonymous 


25.00 


Howard P. Arnold .... 


50.00 


E. F. Atkins 


10.00 


Walter C. Baylies 


10.00 


W. S. Bigelow 


10.00 


Mrs. Arthur W. Blake . . . 


10.00 


W.P.Blake 


10.00 


James C. Braman 


5.00 


Mrs. John L. Bremer . . . 


10.00 


Edward M. Brewer .... 


10.00 


William Brewster 


10.00 


Addison Brown 


10.00 


Harold Haskell Brown . . . 


10.00 


Stephen BuUard 


10.00 


Mrs. WiUiam S. Bullard . . 


10.00 


AUston Burr 


10.00 


H. D. Chapin 


10.00 


Charles F. Choate 


10.00 


Miss Cora H. Clarke . . . . 


10.00 


Miss Louise H. Cobum . . 


10.00 


Mrs.C. A.Cummings in memory 


of F. H. Cummings . . . 


10.00 


Mrs. Charles P. Curtis . . . 


10.00 


Henry P. Curtis 


10.00 


Louis Curtis 


10.00 


Samuel B. Dana 


10.00 


N.H.Daniels 


10.00 


Frank A. Day 


25.00 


Walter Deane 


15.00 


George Dexter 


10.00 


William S. Dexter .... 


80.00 


Miss Georgiana G. Eaton . . 


10.00 


William Endicott 


10.00 


William Endicott, Jr. . . . 


25.00 


J. S. Fay, Jr 


26.00 


Mrs. J. N. Fiske 


10.00 


Mrs. W. H. Forbes .... 


8.00 


Francis A. Foster 


10.00 


FrancU C. Foster 


10.00 


Mrs. Francis C. Foster . . . 


10.00 


Miss Harriet E. Freeman . . 


10.00 


Miss Cornelia A. French . . 


10.00 



$1, 



568.00 
10.00 
10.00 
185.44 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

2.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 



$2,24d.U 
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For the 
Amonnt brought forward 
Miss Sasan Minns .... 
Mrs. Samuel Torrey Morse 
Nathaniel C. Nash . . 
Grenville H. Norcross 
Mrs. Otis Norcross . 
Mrs. Otis Norcross, Jr 
Peder Olsen .... 
Mrs. John F. Osgood 
Charles W. Parker . 
Miss Mary R. Peabody 
Mrs. J. C. PhilUps . 
Henry Pickering . . 
Mrs. Henry Pickering 
Mrs. T). L. Pickman . 
David Pingree . . . 
Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam 
Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam 
Miss Sarah £. Read . 
Mrs. W. H. Reed . . 
George E. Richards . 
Denman W. Ross . . 
Mrs. M. Denman Ross 
Mrs. Waldo 0. Ross . 
Mrs. Robert S. Russell 
Mrs. Knyvet W. Sears 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 

Amount carried forward 



30 



Gray HBRBAHinM (continued). 

$2,243.44 Amount brought forward . $2,563.44 

26.00 Francis Shaw 10.00 

10.00 Mrs. G. H. Shaw 10.00 

10.00 David N. SkilUngs .... 10.00 

10.00 Francis Skinner 10.00 

10.00 F. P. Sprague 10.00 

10.00 Nathaniel H. Stone .... 10.00 

10.00 Mrs. J. A. Swan 10.00 

10.00 John E. Thayer 200.00 

10.00 Miss Helen W. Tinkham . . 10.00 

10.00 Benjamin Vaughan .... 10.00 

26.00 C. C. Walker 10.00 

10.00 Miss Caroline E. Ward . . 10.00 

10.00 Miss Cornelia Warren . . . 10.00 

10.00 B. M. Watson 10.00 

20.00 Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Webster 25.00 

6.00 Stephen M. Weld 25.00 

20.00 Mrs. Charles T. White . . . 10.00 

10.00 S. B. Whiting 10.00 

10.00 George Wigglesworth . . . 10.00 

10.00 Miss Adelia C. Williams . . 10.00 

10.00 E. F.WilUams 100.00 

10.00 John D. Williams 20.00 

10.00 Moses Williams 60.00 

25.00 Ralph B. Williams .... 50.00 

10.00 Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodman 10.00 

10.00 Miss Mary Woodman . . . 10.00 

$2,563.44 $3,223.44 



From Miss Catherine H. Bond and Miss Elizabeth L. Bond, 
$2,500, to be added, after meeting certain charges, to the 
unrestricted endowment of the Observatory. 

From Mrs. Henry Draper, S10,000 additional, to be spent by 
the Director of the Observatory in prosecuting the researches 
in the photography of stellar spectra with which the late Dr. 
Henry Draper's name is honorably associated. 

From Charles S. Fairchild, $5,000, for immediate use at the 
Observatory. 

From E. C. Pickering, $5,000, to be added to the unre- 
stricted income of the Observatory. 

From an anonymous giver, $130, for immediate use at the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
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For the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology 9 from 

A friend $100 

Clarence B. Moore 500 

$600 

From Augustus Hemenway, $255, for a case in the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

Towards the expenses of the South American Expedition 
undertaken by the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, from 

Anonymous $800.00 

Louis J. deMUhau, on account of his offer of 
$16,000, 4,999.92 

$5,299.92 

From Jacob H. Schiff, $10,000, for the purchase of collec- 
tions for the Semitic Museum. 

From friends and associates of the late Dr. John Homans,'58, 
of Boston, Mass., $1,554.01, for a bronze tablet in his memory, 
set in the Administration Building at the Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $100, for current expenses at the 
Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $600, for a teaching fellowship 
in Histology and Embryology for 1906-07. 

From the Harvard Medical Alumni Association, $1,200, to 
be applied in 1906-07 to increase the salary of one or more of 
the younger instructors in the Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $250, for the salary of a secretary 
for the Caroline Brewer Croft Fund Cancer Commission. 

For salaries in the Department of Biological Chemistry, 
for 1906-07, from 

Arthur T. Cabot $1,000 

Augustus Hemenway 1,000 

Mrs. Hartman' Kuhn 1,000 

for 1907-08, from 

Augustus Hemenway 1,000 

Mrs. Hartman Kuhn 1,000 

$6,000 
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From five anonymous givers, $450, for the promotion of 
research on Diabetes Mellitus. 

From James J. Putnam and Moorfield Storey, trustees, 
$500, for a salary and for expenses in the Department of 
Neuropathology . 

From Miss Katherine £. Bullard, $500 additional, to be 
used under the direction of the Department of Neuropathology, 
with the approval of the President and Fellows, for the benefit 
and advancement of the Bullard Neuropathological Collection 
at the Medical School. 

From W. T. Councilman and F. B. Mallory, $246.31, 
toward the cost of certain apparatus in the Department of 
Pathology. 

From John C. Phillips, $5,000, to be used under the direc- 
tion of the Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anatomy, the 
Associate Professor of Pathological Anatomy and the donor, 
for work in the Department of Pathology. 

From Morrill Wyman, $500, for special expenses connected 
with the Department of Pathology. 

From John S. Ames, $1,000, for the Surgical Laboratory. 

For the purchase of land, the erection of buildings, or the 
endowment of education and research, for the benefit of the 
Dental School, from 

Charles A. Brackett . . . .$1,000.00 Amount brought forward . $1,800.00 

Mrs. D.M.Clapp and Howard Mrs. Mary Forbes Russell . 1,000.00 

Clapp in memory of Dr. J. G. W. Werner 9.00 

Dwight M. Clapp .... 50.00 A grateful patient of L. D. 

John Thomas Codman ... 50.00 Shepard 200.00 

Mrs. George W. Collard . . 100.00 Sixty-seven anonymous givers 

James Longley 500.00 to the Hanr. Dent. Alumni 

Charles J. Morse 100.00 Fund 1,480.50 

Amount carried forward . $1,800.00 $4,488.50 

For construction expenses at the Arnold Arboretum, from 

Albert S. Bigelow $100 

Frank A. Day 100 

Charles E. Stratton 100 

$800 
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For exploration in Western China, on behalf of the Arnold 
Arboretum, undertaken by Ernest Henry Wilson, who will 
spend at least two years in collecting botanical specimens and 
seeds, and in securing photographs and other information 
about the plants of that country, especially the mountain flora, 
from 

Mi88 Mary S. Ames . . . $7,000.00 Amonnt brought forward $14,100.00 

H. S. Hunnewell 1,000.00 Edwin S. Webster .... 1,000.00 

Walter HunneweU .... 1,000.00 F. G. Webster 1,000.00 

T. E. Proctor 600.00 Stephen M. Weld .... 1,000.00 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 1,000.00 Trustees of CarolineWhitney 

Charles A. Stone 1,000.00 Fund 500.00 

Bayard Thayer 1,000.00 F. G. Webster, Treasurer, 

John E. Thayer 1,600.00 interest 80.42 

Amount carried forward $14,100.00 $17,680.43 

From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
$2,625, ^^to be expended at the Arnold Arboretum by the 
Director, to increase the knowledge of trees." 

From Francis Skinner, $2,500, for the purchase of books 
for the Arboretum in memory of his father, Francis Skinner, 
ofthe Class of 1862. 

From the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Spoi-ts, 
$20,000, to be added to its previous gifts for improvements 
upon, and additions to, The Soldier's Field, to be made by 
said Committee, with the approval of the Corporation. 

2%e total amount of these gifts for immediate use is^ 
f 165^791.18^ as stated also on page 44. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, Treasurer. 
Boston, Febmary, 1908. 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 
INCOME. 

Interest on notes, mortgages, advances, &c., $159,165.94 

Interest on Policies of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., .... 849.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 

Deposit in American Trust Co. I $46.15 

aty Trust Co., 1,624.57 

Equitable Trust Co., 972.60 

Merchants National Bank, 147.14 

National Union Bank, 29.92 

Old Boston National Bank, 1,548.95 4,264.88 

Interest on Public Funds (after deducting $187.38 
'for sinking premiums) . 

aty of Boston Si's of 1920, $350.00 

Imperial Japanese 4i's of 1925, 767.02 

Massachusetts Si's of 1913, 1,185.25 

" " *' 1916, 154.15 

" ** " 1985, 199.08 

" «* ** 1938, 129.14 

United States of Mexico 4's of 1954, 8,960.00 6,7U.64 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (after deducting $5,008.77 
for sinking premiums) . 

Baltimore & Ohio 4's, $4,000.00 

** (P. L.E.&W.V. system) Ref.4's, 4,000.00 

" *^ So. Western 3i's, 3,500.00 

Bangor & Aroostook Ref . 4's, 5,000.00 

Burlington & Mo. River in Neb. 6*8, 10,530.00 

Central Vermont 4's, 1,740.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4's, 120.00 

** '* ** 111. Div. 4'8, . . . 7,977.78 

** *» " 3i's, 15,248.80 

Chicago & No. Western Gen. M. 3i's, 3,488.28 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4*8, 8,920.90 

Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 4's, 4,000.00 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 6's, 12,078.90 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham Income 5*s, 5,700.00 

Kansas & Missouri o's, 2,700.00 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 4's, 4,000.00 

Long Island Unified 4*8, 12,000.00 

Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge 4's, 8,000.00 

Minneapolis Union 5*8, 4,866.88 

Missouri Pacific 6's, 5,000.00 

Montana Central 6'8, 4,859.87 

New York Central & H. R. 84*s (L. S. & M. S. Coll.), 10,500.00 

New York Central & H. R. 8i's (M. C. Coll.), . . 1,190.00 



Amounts carried forward, . . . .$184,410.81 $171,088.91 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1907, 

EXPENSES. 

Paid to account of expenses in the 

nniversity, as per Table I (page 79). 

Salaries, $44,829.09 

Retiring Allowances, 25,462.48 

Peabodj Musenm of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology (part, see Table XIV, page 124), 1,350.95 
Semitic Musenm (part, see Table XV, page 125), 1,500.00 
Germanic Museum(part, see Table XVI, p. 125) , 75.82 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museimi (part, see 

Table XVII, page 126), 2,927.08 

AppletonChapel(part,seeTableXIX,page 128), 6,361.22 
Phillips Brooks House (part, see Table XX, 

page 129), 1,867.02 

Other expenses, 58,802.32 $143,165.48 

College, as per Table II (page 94) . 

Salaries for instruction, .$523,572.76 

Sundry salaries, 15,733.33 

Expenses on College Public Buildings, which are 

not valued in the Treasurer's books, .... 30,026.89 
Expenses on College Dormitories which are not 

valued in the Treasurer's books, 42,150.21 

Gkneral expenses, 71,641.17 

Fellowships, 27,137.50 

Scholarships, 53,828.51 

Loans and other aid to students, 29,475.87 

Prizes and expenses, 3,584.00 

Museum of Comparative Zoology (part, see 

Table XIII, page 123), 4,227.00 

Jefforson Physical Laboratory (part, see 

Table XVIII, page 127), 665.96 

Hemenway Gymnasium (part, see Table 

XXI, page 180), 6,749.90 

Summer Schools, 34,382.24 

Books, from special Fxmds and gifts, .... 1,812.41 
Apparatus and expenses for research, from 

special Funds and gifU, 6,257.81 

Publication expenses, from special Funds and 

gifts, 5,486.50 

Sundry payments from special Funds and gifts, 18,854.29 

Appropriations for collections and laboratories, 4 1 ,939 .48 9 1 7,224 .88 

Idbrary, as per Table III (page 103) . 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Services and wages, 20,984.14 

Books, 30,147.15 

Other expenses, 10,333.13 80,364.42 

Amount carried forward, $1,140,754.78 
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Oeneral Statement of Receipts arid IHsbursemenU 

for the year ending 
INCOME (continued). 

Amounts brought forward, . . . .$184,410.81 $] 71,023.91 
Interest on Railroad Bonds (continued) . 

New York Central & H. R. (refiindlnff) Gold M. 34's, 17.60 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 4*8, 8,875.00 

" " " 34*8, 42.26 

New York, Ontario & Western 4'8, 7,884.18 

Norfolk & Western Ist Con. 4*8 of 1997, 20.00 

Northern Pacific-Oreat Northern Joint 4*8, . . . . 18,280.00 

Oregon Short Line 5*s, 4,688.03 

Oregon Short Line 4*8, 4,000.00 

FennsyWania Co. 84*8, 2,655.00 

Richmond-Washington Co. 4*8, 9,834.05 

St. Lonis & San Francisco Ref . 4'8, 4,000.00 

St. Fanl, Minneapolis & Manitoba 4*8, 7,636.91 

Southern Faciflc 4*8, 4,000.00 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 4*8, . . • 8,000.00 

Union Facific 4*8, 18,000.00 

Wisconsin Central, Minneapolis Terminal Furchase 

Money M 34*8, 1,750.00 228,787.68 

Interest on Traction Bonds (after deducting $926.89 
for sinking premiums). 

Boston & Northern 4's, $6,000.00 

Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 6*8, 6,260.00 

Interborough Metropolitan Coll. Trust 44'8, . . . 8,987.60 

Interborough Rapid Transit 4*s, 8,000.00 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated 4*8, 4,000.00 

«» «* " Extension 4*8, . 4,200.00 

Old Colony Street 5*s, 6,000.00 

Fublic Service Corporation of New Jersey S's, . . 6,000.00 

Schenectady 44*8, 4,274.16 

Second Avenue 5*8, 4,606.26 

Third Avenue 4*s, 7,976.31 

United Traction & Electric Co. 6*s, 4,563.63 69,866.86 

Interest on Sundry Bonds (after deducting $3,611.26 
for sinking premiums). 

American Bell Telephone Co. 4*s, $10,162.71 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4*8, 8,000.00 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*8, 2,500.00 

Boston Electric Light Co. 5's, 4,320.61 

Broadway Realty Co. 5*8, 10,332.06 

Butte Water Co. 5*8, 250.00 

Chicago Edison Co. 6*8, , 5,609.60 

Chicago June. Railways & Union Stock Yards Co.o's, 14,979.85 

Chicago June. Railways & Union Stock Yards Co.4*8, 4,000.00 

Detroit Edison Co. 6*8, 4,908.28 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $65,068.00 $469,667.46 
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of tJie Treasurer of Harvard College^ 

July 31, 1907. 

EXPENSES (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $], 140, 754.73 

Divinity School, as per Table IV (page 107). 

Salaries for instruction, $27,146.59 

Scholarsliips, Exhibitions, and Prizes, 2,224.77 

Other expenses, 10,139.85 39,610.71 

Law School, as per Table V (page 109). 

Salaries for instruction, $53,475.00 

Librarians and assistants, 11,136.91 

Scholarships and loans, 6,225.37 

Other expenses, 29,790.02 100,627.30 

Medical School, as per Table VI (page 113). 

Salaries for instruction, $92,291.66 

Fees repaid to Instructors, 10,934.00 

Retiring allowance, 1,000.00 

Fellowships, 2,676.00 

Scholarships, 4,687.50 

Expenses connected with prize, 12.50 

Warren Anatomical Museum, 1,965.12 

Books, from special Funds and gifts, 422.39 

Sundry payments made from special Funds and 

gifU, 16,196.04 

Laboratory appropriations, 16,769.87 

Other expenses, 54,420.89 201,280.97 

Medical School Undertaking, as per Table XXIV 
(page 133). 

Building expenses, $194,106.40 

Interest on advances to real estate, 14,606.81 

Other expenses, 237.01 208,960.22 

Dental School, as per Table VII (page 116). 

Salaries for instruction, $6,437.50 

Other expenses, 13,700.96 19,138.46 

Bossey Institution, as per Table VIII (page 117) . 

Salaries for instruction, $8,400.00 . 

Other expenses, 10,116.67 18,516.67 

Arnold Arboretum, as per Table IX (page 118) . 

Salaries, $4,950.00 

Books from gifts, 48.80 

Other expenses, 28,805.05 83,803.85 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum, as 
per Table X (page 119). 

Services and wages, $655.22 

Labor, 4,911.50 

Other expenses, 5,092.00 10,658.72 

Amount carried forward, $1,773,240.53 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for tJie year ending 
INCOME (continued). 



Amounts brought forward, 
Interest on Sundry Bonds (conttnued) . 
Girard Point Storage Co. Si's, . . 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 5*s, .... 
Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. 5*8, . 
Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 5*s, . . 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. 5's. 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 4i's, 
Municipal Gas & Electric Co. 4i*s, 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*s, . 
Portland General Electric Co. 5's, . 
Railway & Light Securities Co. 5*8, 
St. Louis National Stock Yards Co. 4*8, 

Seattle Electric Co. 5*s, 

United Electric Securities Co. 5*s, 
United States Steel Corporation 5*8, 
Wood Worsted Mills 44's, .... 



$65,063.00 $469,667.45 



691.53 
1,000.00 
7,500.00 

300.00 
4,915.26 
4,466.66 
4,500.00 
4,058.82 
6,202.78 
4,965.90 
6,400.00 
7,229.17 
2,105.36 
1,600.00 
2,250.00 



123,248.48 



Diyidends on Railroad Stocks. 

Boston & Lowell, $2,880.00 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 5,802.50 

Chicago & Northwestern, 8,837.50 

Fitchburg, preferred, 1,185.00 

Great Northern, preferred, 6,965.00 

Manhattan, 4,900.00 

New York Central & Hudson River, 8,956.25 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 3,344.00 

Northern (N. H.), 1,740.00 

Northern Pacific, 875.00 

Old Colony, 2,485.00 

Pennsylvania, 19,173.00 

West End Street, preferred, . 208.00 

Dividends on Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., $5,600.00 

American Smelters' Securities Co., preferred, . . 10,000.00 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 1,320.00 

Brookside Mills, 87.50 

General Electric Co., 600.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co., 374.00 

Pacific Mills, 8,320.00 

Dividends on Ileal Estate Trust Stocks. 

Barristers Hall Trust, $3,046.00 

Boston Real Estate Trust, 1,260.00 

Central Building Trust,. 100.00 



66,851.25 



26,301.50 



Amounts carried forward, $4,405.00 ??6{<6,068.68 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1907. 

EXPENSES (cofUinued). 

Amoimt broaght forward, $1,778,240.68 

Gray Herbarium, as per Table XI (page 120). 

Salaries, $4,450.00 

Services and wages, 8,270.56 

Other expenses, 8,768.14 11,488.70 

Observatory, as per Table XII (page 121). 

Salaries, $18,000.00 

Serrices and wages, 7,774.82 

Other expenses, 85,112.14 60,886.46 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, as per Table 
XIII (page 122). 

Salaries, $11,100.00 

Serrices and wages, 8,907.80 

Sturgis Hooper Fnnd, salary and expenses, . . 5,140.00 
Other expenses, 24,072.89 

$44,220.69 
Less amonnt paid from College income (see Table 
II, page 99), 4,227.00 89,998.69 

Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, as per Table XIV 
(page 124). 
Peabody Professor Fnnd, Peabody Professor 

and Cnrator, $2,871.54 

Serrices and wages, 8,852.80 

Fellowships and scholarships, 1,589.47 

Other expenses 10,931.49 

$18,245.30 
Less amount paid from Uniyersity income (see 
Table I, page 81), 1,350.95 16,894.85 

Semitio Museum, as per Table XY (page 124). 

Curator, $500.00 

Collections, 4,618.29 

Excayations in Palestine, 2,575.00 

Other expenses, 1,000.00 

$8,693.29 
Less amount paid from Universi^ income (see 
Table I, page 81), 1,500.00 7,198.29 

Qermanio Museum, as per Table XVI (page 125). 

General expenses, $1,310.24 

Less amount paid from University income (see 
Table I, page 81), 75.32 1,284.92 

Amount carried forward, $1,910,981.94 
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ChnercU StcUement of Receipts and Disbursementi 

for the year ending 
INCOME (eonUnued). 

Amonnts brought forward, .... $4,406.00 $696,068.68 
DiTidends on Real Estate Trust Sto<^ (continued). 

Department Store Trust, 11,250.00 

Essex Street Trust, 4,000.00 

Kimball Building Trust, 1,126.00 

Paddock Building Trust, 4,161.60 

Post Office Square Building Trust, 2,760.00 27,691.60 

DiTidends on Sundry Stocks. 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., $1,200.00 

Laclede Gas Light Co., preferred, 1,000.00 

Massachusetts Oas Companies, preferred, .... 6,000.00 

United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., . 700.00 8,900.00 

Real Estate luTestments, from rents, &c., net receipts. 
Cambridge (University Houses and Lands) . 

Gross receipts, $41,198.92 

Less Taxes, $6,626.41 

Insurance, 908.10 

Repairs, improToments, care, Ac, . 16,787.68 24,222.19 16,976.78 

Boston (general investments) . 

Gross receipts, $266,880.61 

Less Taxes, $60,441.16 

Insurance, 2,016.28 

Repairs, improTements, care, &c., . 16,781 .19 

Repaid to capital, 8,167.27 76,396.90 179,484.61 

Bnssey real estate. 

Gross receipts, $62,970.92 

Less Taxes, $16,666.27 

Insurance, 1,406.17 

Interest, 18,989.10 

Repairs, improvements, care, &c., . 9,674.60 

Heat and power, . 6,629.84 

Repaid to capital, 1,000.00 48,216.98 14,764.94 

Sundry estates (special investments). 

Gross receipts, $16,676.46 

Less Taxes, $8,482.81 

Insurance, 848.80 

Interest, 8.66 

Repairs, improvements, care, Ac, . 1, 498.86 6,888.62 11,841.94 

Amount carried forward, $946,218.40 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1907. 

EXPENSES {continued). 

Amount bronght forward, $1,910,981.94 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museiuny as per Table 
' XVn (page 126). 

Salaries, $1,000.00 

Collections, 741.85 

Other expenses, 6,896.92 

$8,688.27 
Less amount paid from UniTersitj income (see 

Table I, page 81), 2,927.08 6,711.19 

Jeflbrson Fhysioal Laboratory, as per Table 
XVIII (page 127). 
Research expenses, from Funds and gift, .... $8,870.77 

Loan repaid, with interest, 1,881.95 

Other expenses, 4,511.24 

$9,268.96 
Less amount paid from College income (see Table 
II, page 99), 665.96 8,598.00 

Appleton Chapel, as per Table XIX (page 128). 

Salaries, $5,418.80 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Other expenses, 1,848.19 

$8,866.99 
Less amount paid from University income (see 

Table I, page 81), 6,361.22 2,505.77 

Phillips Brooks House, as per Table XX (page 128). 

Salaries, $700.00 

Other expenses, 3,144.55 

$3,844.55 
Less amount paid from UniTersity income (see 

Table I, page 81), 1,857.02 1,987.58 

Hemenway Gsrmnasiiimy as per Table XXI (page 129) . 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

Other expenses, 6,020.68 

$11,020.68 
Less the following items : — 

Paid from College income (see 

Table II, page 99), $6,749.90 

Paid from Divinity School income 

(see Table IV, page 108), . . . 87.04 

Paid from Law School income (see 

Table V, page 110), 1,667.86 8,604.30 2,516.88 

Amount carried forward, $1,932,250.81 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursementi 

for the year ending 
INCOME (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $945,218.40 

Beceiptfl from Students. 

Tuition fees, regular and additional 
courses. 

College, $444,138.06 

Divinity School, 6,600.00 

Law School, 103,880.00 

Medical School, 61,014.07 

Dental School, 7,866.00 

Bussey Institution, 4,876.00 

School for Social Workers, . . . . 268.38 $626,616.46 
Tuition fees, summer courses. 

College, $22,472.00 

Divinity School, 1,646.00 

Medical School, 7,698.06 

Dental School, 487.60 82,162.56 

Registration fees, summer courses. 

College, 1,664.00 

Laboratory fees. 

College, $83,627.84 

Medical School, 8,866.96 

Dental School, 8,778.04 

Botanic Garden, 374.68 41,131.46 

Examination fees. 

College. Admission, $9,896.48 

Condition, make-up, and 

advanced standing, . 8,483.00 

Doctor of Philosophy, . 80.00 

Medical School, 96.00 

Dental School, 27.00 18,031.48 

Graduation fees. 

College, $7,840.00 

Medical School, 800.00 8,140.00 

Matriculation fees, Medical School, 460.00 

Rooms in dormitories. 

College buildings, $99,678.83 

Less receipts from students, 
separately entered in Uni- 
versity Houses and Lands 

account, 16,873.38 

$83,806.00 

Divinity Hall, 2,926.00 86,780.00 

Library fines. 

Library, $483.64 

Divinity School, 7.46 

Peabody Museum, 1.00 492.09 

Amounts carried forward, $810,217.04 $946,218.40 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard CoUege^ 

July 31, 1907. 

EXPENSES (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $1,982^50.81 

Stillman Infirmary^ as per Table XXII (page 180). 

Services and wages, $5,440.81 

Food and supplies, 6,250.46 

Other expenses, 6,991.81 18,688.08 

Annuities from the following Funds. 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), . . $2,870.00 

" »« «« " (1902), . . 648.66 

BuBSey Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft, 2,180.99 

Gumeyy 1,000.00 

Henry S. Nonrse,. 1,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene, 8,666.82 

James Skillen Memorial, 800.00 

(George Smith, 900.00 

Alexander W. Thayer, 480.00 

Charles Wilder, 1,896.00 18,442.47 

Class Funds. 

Paid the Secretary of the Class of 1853, . . . $149.00 

Paid the Secretary of the Class of 185e, . . . 855.50 504.50 

Sundry payments. 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Fund. 

Taxes, $121.61 

Legal services, 8.68 $125.24 

George H. Emerson Scholarship Fund. 

Taxes, 84.85 

Charles L. Hanoook Fund, taxes on Chelsea 

real estate, 88.82 

Henry S. Nonrse Fund, expenses, 20.00 

Daniel Williams Fund, for the benefit of the 

Masphee and Herring Pond Indians, 800.48 

Sarah Winslow Fund, to the Minister and 

the Teacher at Tyngsborough, Mass., .... 221.88 

Woodland Hill Fund, taxes on Muddy River land, 

and other expenses, 1,882.02 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, 52.00 2,669.24 

To reimburse the Committee in charge of the Shaler Memorial 
l^fts, for expenses, 760.2S 

Amount carried forward, $1,978,810.88 
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AmtmntM carru^d forward, . . . $1,290,695.69 $3,826,384.51 
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Amonnt brought forward, $9,181,094.99 

Traction Bonds. 
$150,000 Boston & Northern Street R'j 1st M. 

Ref . 4*8 of 1964, $139,000.00 

100,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 6% Notes 

of 1909, 99,875.00 

200,000 Interborough-Metropolitan Coll. Trust 

4i*s of 1966, 191,000.00 

200,000 Interborough Rapid Transit 4% Gold 

Notes of 1908, 196,299.88 

100,000 Interborough Rapid Transit 6% Gold 

Notes of 1910, 97,250.00 

100,000 Metrop. West Side Elevated 4*8 of 1988, 91,746.25 
100,000 ** *« *« Ext. M. 4*8 

of 1988 97,000.00 

160,000 Old Colony Street R'y 1st M. Ref. 4*8 of 

1964, 189,000.00 

100,000 Public Seryice Corporation of New 

Jersey 5% Coll. Gold Notes of 1909, . 97,000.00 
100,000 Second Are. (N. Y.) Con. M. 6*8 of 1948, 116,184.84 
200,000 Third Avenue (N. Y.) Ist Consol. M. 

4*8 of 2000 202,288.66 

100,000 United Traction & Electric Co. Ist M. 6*8 

of 1988, 111,845.45 1,576,484.07 



Sundry Bonds. 
$200,000 American Bell Tel. Co. 4*8 of 1908, . . $200,608.28 
200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4's of 1929, . 196,000.00 
100,000 Boston Electric Light Co. 1st Cons. M. 

6*8 of 1924, 111,891.02 

146,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

l8t M. 6*8 of 1926, 164,488.02 

140,000 Chicago Edison Co. Ist M. 6*8 of 1926, . 146,617.60 
260,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards Coll. Trust 6*8 of 1915, . 260,161.16 
100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4*8 of 1940, 98,600.00 

100,000 Detroit Edison Co. Ist M. 5*8 of 1983, . 102,889.10 
100,000 General Electric Convertible Deb. 5*8 of 

1917 (subscription 60% paid), . . . 56,082.60 
100,000 Madison River Power Co. Ist M. 6*s of 

1936, 86,000.00 

100,000 Metrop. Tel. & Tel. Co. Ist M.6's of 1918, 99,600.00 
100,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. Gen. 

M. 5*8 of 1984, 102,330.62 

100,000 Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 1st 

M. Coll. Tr. 4i*8 of 1932, 100 ,816.68 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,703,029.82 $10,697,679.06 
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$1,703,029.82$10,697,679.06 



Amounts brought forward, 
Snndry Bonds (continved) . 
$100,000 Municipal Gas & Electric Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Ist M. 4i's of 1942, . . . 100,000.00 
100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*8 of 1916, 108,470.66 
100,000 North American Co. Coll .Trust 6 % Notes 

of 1912, 93,626.00 

160,000 PorUand Gen'l Elec. 1st M. 6*8 of 1986, 162,100.00 

100,000 R*y & L't Secur. Coll. Tr. 6*s of 1936, 100,964.60 
160,000 St. Louis National Stock Yards Co. Ist 

M. 4*sofl930, 167,660.00 

100,000 Seattle Electric Co. 6% Notes of 1911, 98,666.67 
60,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust S. F. 6*s of 1986, 22d Series, 61,327.68 
60,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 6*s of 1936, 24th Series, . . . 60,000.00 
60,000 Wood Worsted Mills Corp*n 4^% Cons. 

and Equip. Gold Notes of 1910, . . . 49,600.00 

Bailroad Stocks. 

700 shares Baltimore & Ohio, $70,362.60 

607 *^ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, pre- 
ferred (subscription 26% paid), . 12,646.68 

1016 " Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, . . 162,167.60 
268 " " *^ '* ** (sub- 
scription 26% paid), 6,293.44 

1626 « Chicago & No. Western, 240,166.26 

966 «* Great Northern, preferred, 266,868.66 

882 " «* ** " (66% paid), 21,010.00 

966 ** " " Iron Ore Properties, 

800 '< LouisTille & Nashville, 93,926.00 

700 " Manhattan, 92,762.60 

1666 ^< New YorkCentral& Hudson Rirer, . 108,878.21 

418 ** New York, New Haren & Hartford, . 74,698.86 

600 *' Northern Pacific, 64,687.60 

4771 " Pennsylvania, 809,600.30 

Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks. 
2000 shares American Smelters Securities Co. 6 % 

cumulative, preferred, series B, $196,000.00 

700 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co., 98,600.38 



2,666,824.28 



1,608,286.20 



620 

12 

800 

187 

24 



" ** " *' (subscrip'n), 82,110.14 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., . . . 3,664.00 

General Electric Co., 42,087.60 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co., . . . 18,616.10 

Pacific Mills, 16,668.29 407,686.41 



Real Estate Trust Stocks. 

1000 shares Barristers Hall, $92,766.00 

2600 «* Department Store, 220,291.88 

Amounts carried forward. 



$81d,067.88$16,278,774.90 
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Amoants broaght forward, 
Beal Estate Trust Stocks (continued) . 

1000 shares Essex Street, 100,000.00 

760 ** Kimball Building, 76,000.00 

1089 " Paddock Building, 104,868.72 

1000 ** Post Office Square Building, .... 103,000.00 

Sundry Stocks. 

600 shares EdisonElec. Ilium. Co., Boston, Mass., $101 ,062.60 
1600 ^^ Massachusetts Gas Companies, pref'd, 182,107.00 
Real Estate in Boston. 



. $818,067.88116,273,774.90 



696,421.60 



238,169.60 



Adams Estate, Washington Street, $271,697.02 

Amory Estate, Franklin Street, 166,616.81 

Cowdin Estate, Haymarket Square, 36,000.00 

Estate, 20 and 21 Haymarket Square, 68,913.62 

Faneuil Hall Square Estate, 107,047.80 

Gerrish Block, Blackstone and North Streets, . . 192,876.76 

Gray Estate, Washington Street, 973,806.16 

Lowell Estate, Washington Street, 464,368.91 

Old Boston Music Hall Estate, 366,611.00 

Townsend Estate, Hawkins Street, 44,669.49 

Webb Estate, Washington Street, 164,604.79 2,836,110.24 

Sundries. 

Adrances to Antitoxin Laboratory, $404.89 

Bussey Trust, 348,227.21 

Calvin & Luoy Ellis Real Estate, 402.02 

Dental School Real Estate, .... 87.68 

Medical School, 6,373.03 

Observatory, 1,024.63 

Peabody Museum of American 

Archaeology and Ethnology, . . 2,774.22 

Botanic Department, 7,362.39 

Haryard Dining Association, . . 173,296.30 

Randall Hall Association, .... 29,702.27 

Uriah A. Boyden Fund, . . . 9,030.62 
Classical Publication Fund of the 

Class Of 1866, 1,760.82- 

Woodland Hill Fund, 2,876.66 

Stadium, 31,019.13 

Sundry Accounto, 1,896.66 

$616,216.42 

Term BUh overdue, 68,868.99 676,074.41 

Cash in City Trust Co., $80,132.02 

" Equitable Trust Co., 697.66 

«• Merchants National Bank, 908.71 

" National Union Bank, 1,647.29 

« Old Boston National Bank, 65,580.93 

" hands of Bursar, 80,232.67 179,099J7 



Total, $19,892,649.92 
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SPECIAL INVESTMENTS IN DETAIL. 

Any Fund separately invested, wholly, or in part, except 
Funds in ** University Houses and Lands," is kept so 
either because the giver restricted its investment, even in 
some cases having selected the securities, or because the 
gift establishing the Fund, or adding to it, was received in 
securities, or in other kinds of property, which have not yet 
been sold for reinvestment with General Investments. 

The Special Investments are summarized on page 52. The 
Funds separately invested for each Department and the income 
are as follows : — 

UNIVERSITY. jJS^wfr. Income. 

John W. Carter, 

UniTenit7 Houses and Lands, $12,500.00 $869.09 

George B. Dorr, 

University Honses and Lands, 115,966.56 3,424.21 

Gtoorge Draper, 

University Houses and Lands, 48,458.50 1,430.86 

Bobert H. Eddy, 

University Houses and Lands, 56,787.00 1,676.78 

John Davis Williams French, 

University Houses and Lands, 5,822.09 157.15 

John C. Qray, 

University Houses and Lands, 25,000.00 738.19 

Walter Hastings, 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, .... 20,000.00 728.48 
Insurance and Guaranty, 

Real Estate, Lucas St., Boston, 4,000.00 

Joseph Iiee, 

University Houses and Lands, 10,000.00 295.27 

Henry 8. Nonrse (part), 

25 shares Brookside Mills (sold during year), ... 87.50 

40 " Missouri Zinc Fields Co., 120.00 

Francis E. Parker, 

University Houses and Lands, 113,817.44 3,360.75 

Henry L. Fieroe (Residuary) (part). 

University Houses and Lands, 48,435.45 1,095.29 

Biverside, 

6 shares Harvard Riverside Associates, ..... 6,000.00 

Henry Villard, 

University Houses and Lands, 50,000.00 1,476.88 

William F. Weld, 

University Houses and Lands, 100,000.00 2,952.76 

Amounts carried forward, $616,407.04 $17,792.71 
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Amonnts brought forward, $616,407.04 $17,792.71 

COLLEGE. 
Daniel A. Buokley (part), 

Real Estate in Cambridge, Mass., 70,228.81 7,687.45 

" " Deer Isle, Me., 1.00 

Edward W. Codman (part), 

$5,000 Kansas Cit^, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 

Cons. M. 6*8 of 1928, 6,250.00 800.00 

5,000 Northern Pacific-Qreat Nortncm Jomt 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 4,816.25 200.00 

2 shares Pacific Mills, 4,600.00 640.00 

15 <' Barristers Hall Trust, 1,085.00 45.00 

11 <« Boston Real Estate Trust, 18,225.00 495.00 

26 " Central Building Trust, 2,875.00 100.00 

Mortgage on real estate in Nahant, Mass. (paid dur- 
ing year), 122.78 

Edward Erwin Coolidge Fund, 

200 shares U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 9,000.00 700.00 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, for Research in Physics, 

625 shares Massachusetts Electric Co., cum. pref*d, 57,500.00 

Eliot Professorship (Jon. Phillips's Gift), 

$10,000 City of Boston 81*6 of 1920, 10,000.00 850.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (part). 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 200.00 

$16,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4'8 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 15,681.85 640.00 

Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship, 

$15,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 14,100.00 600.00 

Gtoorge Foster Peabody Scholarship, 

$6,000 Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 1st M., S. F. 5's 
of 1926, 4,800.00 800.00 

William Beed Scholarship, 

1,000 New York Central & H. R. Gold 84*8 of 1997, 1,000.00 17.50 

1,000 Norfolk and Western Divisional 1st lien & 

gen. M. 4*8 of 1944 1,000.00 20.00 

$2,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 2,000.00 40.00 

Nelson Kobinson Jr. Additional, 

1,760 sliares Gauley Coal Land Co. preferred, . . 176,000.00 

Dunlap Smith Scholarship, 

$5,000 Metropolitan West Side Eleyated R. R. Ex- 
tension M. 4'8 of 1938, 4,700.00 200.00 

Amounts carried forward, $1,018,764.45 $80,400.44 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,018,764.46 $80,400.44 

StOUghton Scholarship (part), 

Real Estate in Dorchester, 1,294.80 100.00 

Sarah £. Potter Fond (part), 

88 shares Pnreoxia Co., 165.00 

Teachers' Endowment (part), 

Broadway Bealtj Co. Purchase Money, 2d M. 5's 

of 1916, 6,000.00 260.00 

$60,000 Wisconsin Central, Minneapolis Terminal 

Purchase Money M. 84*s of 1960, 60,000.00 1,760.00 

10 shares Harvard Riverside Associates, .... 10,000.00 

Wales Professorship of Sanskrit, 

Real Estate, Comhill, Boston, 40,000.00 1,700.02 

Samuel Ward's Gift (part), 

Ward's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor, . . . 1.00 

LIBRARY, 
lohabod Taoker (part). 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,000.00 200.00 

William B. Castle, 

$1,000 Honolulu Gas Co., Limited, 6's of 1926, . . 1,000.00 

LAW SCHOOL. 

James Barr Ames Prize (part). 

Personal Note, 2,000.00 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

CalTin and Luoy EUis (part), 

40,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*s 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 26,686.00 1,600.00 

Real Estate in Boston (half), 22,600.00 88.00 

Real Estate in Eden, Bar Harhor, Maine, .... 10,000.00 

George C. Shattuok (part), 

$26,000 Kansas aiy, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 
Cons. M. 6's of 1928 ($203.70 deducted from in- 
come for sinking premium) , 29,277.80 1,296.80 

OBSERVATORY. 

AdTancement of Astronomical Science (1902) (part), 
$6,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. colUteral) of 1921, 4,800.00 200.00 

16 shares Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 9,000.00 1,200.00 

Amounts carried forward, $1,286,387.66 $38,784.76 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,236,887.56 $88,784.76 

PEABODY MUSBUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY. 



Peabody Building (part), '\ $54,000 Kansas & Mis- ^ 11,512.72 622.82 

Peabody CoUeotlon (part), > soon R. R. 1st M.5's < 19,218.64 1,088.84 

Peabody Professor (part), ) of 1922, ( 19,218.64 1,088.84 
Thaw (part) ($8.47 dedncted from income for sinking 
premium), 

$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. 1st M. Si's of 1940, 20,279.67 691 .58 



ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

Robert Charles Billings, 

$6,000 Butte Water Co. 1st M. 5*8 of 1921, .... 



4,000.00 250.00 



BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 
Woodland Hill, 

Laboratory of Comparative Pathology building, . 



17,788.21 1,000.00 



SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Bussey Trust (part). 

Real Estate in Boston, 886,548.71 14,754.94 

Fund of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 40.00 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,500.00 260.00 

Fund of the Class of 1863, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 8,725.00 149.00 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (part). 

Real Estate in Boston (half), 22,500.00 87.99 

Charles L. Hanoook Bequest (part). 

Real Estate in Chelsea, 1.00 

Robert Troup Paine (accumulating) ($187.88 de- 
ducted from Income for sinking premiums), 

$88,000 Massachusetts 8i's of 1913, 88,940.88 1,185.25 

5,000 ** " 1916, 5,187.70 154.15 

6,000 " ** 1935, 6,805.91 199.08 

4,000 '* " 1938, 4,881.19 129.14 

Gtoorge Smith Bequest (part), 

$10,000 Du Quoin, 111., Water Works Co. 6's of 

1901, 1.00 

20,000 Laclede Gas Light Co. 5*s of 1919, . . . 20,000.00 1,000.00 
32,000 United States Steel Corporation 5*s of 1968, 24,000.00 1,600.00 
200 shares Laclede Oas Light Co., preferred, . . 18,800.00 1,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $1,865,241.82 $63,985.84 
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Amoimts brought forward, $1,865,241 

Price Qreenleaf. ($884.52 deducted from income 

for sinking premiums.) The total amount of 

this Fund is $792,478.15, which is invested as 

follows : — 

$70,000 American Bell Telephone Ck>. 4*8 of 1908, 

70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 6's of 1926, 78,692. 

16,000 Burl. & Mo. R. R. R. in Neb. non ex. 6's of 

1918, 16,000. 

25,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 5 % Notes of 

1909, 24,848. 

48,500 Central Vermont R'y 1st M. 4's of 1920, . 87,845. 
8,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4's of 1922, 2,880. 
50,000 Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 

Yards CoU. Trust 5*s of 1915, 47,000. 

8,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis cons. 

M. 6's of 1928, 9,498. 

50,000 Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. Ist M. 5's of 

1918, 49,750. 

84,000 New York Central & Hudson Riyer R. R. 
(Michigan Central Collateral) d^'s of 1998, 
82,000 Northern Padflo-Great Northern Joint 4*8 
(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, .... 
50,000 Seattle Electric Co. 5% Notes of 1911, . . 
50,000 Union Pacific R.R. 1st M. & L.6. 4's of 1947, 
50,000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, . . . 
860 shares Boston & Lowell R. R., 



82 $68,985.84 



70,128.95 

,04 

00 

75 
00 
.00 

.00 

.84 

.00 

.10 

.55 



28,412. 

19,998. 
49,883 
44,625 
50,000. 
46,800 



287 " Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 22,806. 

40 ** Great Northern, preferred, 11,525. 

16 " " " " (55% paid), 880 
40 " " ** Iron Ore Properties, 

855 " Old Colony R. R., 68,190. 

27 «* N.Y. Central & Hudson Riyer R.R., . 2,866. 

290 ** Northern R. R. (N. H.), 29,290 

52 ^^ West End Street Railway, preferred, . 4,805. 

84 ** Central Vermont R'y, 428 

707 ^< Pennsylyania R. R., 51,856. 

17 '^ Boston Real Estate Trust, 22,978 

100 ** Paddock Building Trust, 10,000 

Cash in American Trust Co., 2,228. 

•* City Trust Co. (withdrawn during year), 

« Old Boston National Bank, 2,000 

Totals of special inyestments, . 



.00 
00 
.00 
.27 
.00 
.00 



00 
28 
.00 
.56 
.72 
.04 
.75 
.00 
97 

.00 



2,671.06 

8,816.80 

1,110.00 

1,260 

1,740.00 

120.00 

2,600.00 

408.68 

2,500.00 

1,190.00 

1,280.00 
2,409.72 
2,000.00 
2,487.50 
2,880.00 
1,186.00 
280.00 



2,485.00 
144.25 

1,740.00 
208.00 

2,474.50 

766.00 

850.00 

46.15 

40.71 



$2,659,799.97 $101,517.15 
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FUNDS Ain> BAIiA19'C£8. 

The foregoing property represents the following Fonds and 
balances, and is answerable for the same. 

[The date following the title of a Pnnd shows the jeta of its establishment.] 

A5!°lf?&. UNIVERSITY FUNDS. Principal, July SI, IWT. 

$1,143.00 Band Masic (1903), $1,143.00 

2,000.00 William H. Baldwin, Jr. (1906), 2,000.00 

4,950.00 Andrew Bigelow (1898), .... 4,950.00 

5,000.00 Stanton Blake (1899), 5,000.00 

4,771.38 Charlotte P. Blanohard (1891), . 4,771.38 

5,250.00 Samuel D. Bradford (1866), . . 5,250.00 

Martin Brimmer Fond (1907), . . 50,000.00 

100,000.00 James C. Carter (1906), 100,000.00 

12,500.00 John W. Carter (1898), 12,500.00 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (1906), 9,200.00 

154.82 Thomas Cotton (1727), 155.08 

38,835.06 John Cowdln (1888), 33,835.06 

115,966.56 Gtoorge B. Dorr (1882), 115,966.56 

48,458.50 (George Draper (1892), 48,458.50 

56,787.00 B. H. Eddy (1901), 56,788.00 

101,225.49 Harvard Ellis (1895), 101,225.49 

25,000.00 BiohardW. Poster (1905), . . . 25,000.00 
5,322.09 JohnDavisWilliam8Frenoh(190l), 5,822.09 

20,571.18 Gk>re (1834), 20,571.18 

25,000.00 John C. Gray (1881), 25,000.00 

20,000.00 Walter Hastings (1888), .... 20,000.00 

20,000.00 Henry L. Higginson (1906), . . 20,000.00 

5,000.00 Gtoorge Baxter Hyde (1895), . . 5,000.00 

4,000.00 Insurance and Gnaranty (1860), . . . 4,000.00 

16,871.63 Leonard Jarvis (1859), 16,871.63 

10,000.00 Henry p. Kidder (1894), .... 10,000.00 

10,000.00 Joseph Lee (1802), 10,000.00 

10,000.00 Theodore Lyman (1898), .... 10,000.00 

81,950.54 Henry T. Morgan (1883), .... 81,950.54 

15,750.00 Israel Munson (1844), 15,750.00 

48,972.49 Henry S. Nonrse (1904), .... 50,557.37 

113,817.44 Franois E. Parker (1886), . . . 113,817.44 

30,000.00 William Perkins (1888), .... 30,000.00 

50,217.37 Henry L.Pierce (1898), .... 51,084.23 

178,188.71 Henry L.PierceCResiduary) (1898), 161,470.07 

63,640.31 President's (1888), 63,743.28 

366,416.47 Retiring Allowance (1879), 366,416.47 

6,000.00 Riverside (1903), 6,000.00 

23,370.03 John L. Russell (1889), 23,370.03 

1,962.63 Mary R. Searle (1903), 1,971.95 

46,913.13 Isaac Sweetser (1894), 46,913.13 

5,000.00 Seth Turner (1883), 6,000.00 

100,000.00 William P. Weld (1893), . . . . 100,000.00 $1,841,052.43 

$1,796,000.68 . . Amounts carried forward, $1,841,06243 
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Aug. 1, liwq. Principal, July 81, lg07. 

$1,796,000.68 . . Amonnts brought forward, $1,841,062.48 

COLLEGB FUNDS.* 

10,780.42 John W.P.Abbot (1874), . . . 11,809.72 

27,748.64 Alford ProfessorBhip (1765), . . . 27,748.64 

7,806.86 Daniel Austin (1879), 7,806.86 

5,787.61 William H. Baldwin, Jr. 1886 

(1906), 5,787.61 

15,000.00 Robert Charles Billings, for 

Qray Herbarium (1903), .... 15,000.00 

1.050.00 John A. Blanohard (1873), . . 1,050.00 
39,780.00 Botanic Department (1880), .... 39,780.00 
28,837.40 Boylston ProfessorBhip (1772), . . 28,337.40 

Centennial Fxmd for the Botanic Gar- 
den (1907), 850.00 

11,610.62 Francis James Child Mem. (1897), 11,687.55 
7,105.12 Claflflical Publication Fund of the 

Class of 1866 (1888), .... 7,105.12 

103,669.41 Class Of 1880 (1905), 103,669.41 

Fund of the Class of 1882 (1907), 53,863.36 

160,617.54 Class Subscription (1870), 150,637.54 

822,158.89 Edward W. Codman (1905), . . 322,158.89 
57,969.66 T. Jefferson Coolidge, for Re- 
search m Physics, 67,703.86 

1,900.49 Cryptogamic Herbarium (balance), . 2,388.79 

3,768.73 Paul Dudley (1751), 3,853.79 

106,516.38 Baton Professorship (1903), . . . 106,746.32 

21,619.60 Eliot Professorship (1814), .... 21,619.50 
10,000.00 Eliot ** (Jon. Phillips' 

gift) (1854), 10,000.00 

8.600.01 Erving Professorship (1791), . . . 3,500.01 
85,990.99 Fisher *' (1834), . . . 35,990.99 

419.24 Henry Flynt (1760), 434.24 

16,240.38 Fund for Permanent Tutors (1796), 16,240.38 

1,038.57 Fund for Religious Services (1887), . 1,033.57 

German Professorship (1907), . . . 350.00 

13,666.84 Gk>dkin Lectures (1908), 14,222.49 

6,950.72 Gospel Church (1868), 7,121.37 

1,734.70 Gray Herbarium (balance), . . . . 278.47 
82,611.00 Asa Gray Memorial (1898), . . . 32,611.00 
21,608.04 Asa Gray Professorship of Syste- 
matic Botany (1897), 21,644.50 

196,677.45 Gumey (1888), 196,934.29 

5,538.85 Gtoorge Silsbee and Ellen Sever 

Hale (1904), 5,610.27 

15,101.99 Harvard Oriental Series (1899), . . 16,218.85 

20,656.91 Herbarium (1865), 20,656.91 

$8,100,847.04 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,860,900.69 $1,841,052.48 
* Indnding Home actaally used in the Gradoftte Schools. 
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Principal, 

Ang. 1, 1906. Principal, Julj OT, 190T. 

$8,100,847.04 . . Amounto brought forward, . . . $1,360,900.69 $1,841,052.4$ 

20,217.08 HerseyProfeBBorship (1772), . . . 20,217.08 

21.744.18 Hersey ProfeBBorship (Thomas 

Lee's gift) (1856), 21,744.18 

84,517.60 Hollis Professorship of Divinity (1721), 84,617.60 
8,747.33 Hollis '' of Mathematics (1726), 3,747.33 
5,981.12 Ingersoll Lecture (1894), .... 6,007.29 
1,984.53 Jefferson Physical Lab*y (balance) , 1,866.76 
10,881.95 Lectures on Political Economy (1889), 10,806.26 
15,796.97 Lee Fund for Reading (1863), . . . 15,796.97 
110,083.71 Henry Lee Professorship (1900), . 109,988.84 
8,022.97 Joseph Levering for Physical Re- 
search (1891), 8,349.32 

66,407.31 Lowell Fund for a Botanic Garden 
(1882) (formerly Professorship of 

Natural History, 1805), 66,407.31 

25,000.00 Arthur T. Lyman (1904), . . . 25,000.00 

43,062.93 McLean Professorship (1834), . . 43,062.93 

1,086.62 Music Department (1903), 1,139.99 

24,534.86 William Belden Noble Lectures 

(1898), 25,739.53 

104,398.89 Francis Greenwood Peabody 

Endowment (1906), 105,729.75 

14,334.00 Daniel H.Peirce (1876), .... 14,404.38 

21,000.00 Perkins Professorship (1841), . . 21,000.00 

31,500.00 Jonathan PhiUips (1861), . . . 31,500.00 

75,000.00 Physical Laboratory Endowm't(1881) , 75,000.00 

26.020.19 Plummer Foundation (1854), . . 25,020.19 

52.500.00 Pope Professorship (1868), .... 52,500.00 
Sarah E. Potter Endowment Fund, 50,165.00 

238,202.91 Professorship of Hygiene (1899), . . 246,392.60 

526,000.00 Nelson Bobinson, Jr. (1899), . 530,000.00 
176,000.00 Nelson Bobinson, Jr. Additional 

(1906), 199,262.34 

56,368.73 Blimford Professorship (1819), . . 66,368.73 

2,000.00 John L. Bnssell (1889), .... 2,000.00 

60,000.00 Qurdon Saltonstall (1901), . . 60,000.00 

4,815.21 Gtoorge William Sawln (1890), 4,805.09 

5,118.50 Bobert W. Sayles (1906), . . . 6,364.40 
1,962.16 School for Social Workers (balance), 

(1904), 424.34 

23,139.83 Smith Professorship (1816), . . . 23,139.83 

2,500.00 William M. Spackman (1905), 2,500.00 

12,660.17 Josiah Stickney (1899), .... 11,791.87 

1,846,394.10 Teachers* Endowment (1905), . . . 1,933,120.48 

16.655.01 John E. Thayer (1885), .... 16,317.44 
1,047.79 Elizabeth Torrey (1896), . . . 1,084.65 

11,584.47 Henry Warren Torrey (1890), . 11,313.80 

$6,799,968.16 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $5,234,496.87 $1,841,062.43 
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PrinciDaL 

Atig. 1, iSe. Principal, Jolj 81, 1907. 

$6,799,968.16 . . Amounts brought forward, . . . $6,234,496.87 $1,841,062.48 
89,868.98 Twenty-fifth Anniveraary Fund of the 

Class Of 1881(1906), 99,966.41 

101,972.21 Unknown Memorial (1898), . . . 101,646.42 

60,000.00 Henry Vlllard (1902), 60,000.00 

40,000.00j;Wales Frofessorship (1908), • • • 40,000.00 

17,008.02 Samuel Ward (1680), 17,837.82 

6,492.03 Cyrus M. Warren (1898), . . . 6,626.83 

116,167.01 Henry C. Warren (1899), . . . 116,821.71 

6,440.89JSylvester Waterhouse (1896), . 6,767.14 

60,000.00 Inorease Stunner Wheeler (1889) , 60,000.00 

32.60 Jerome Wheelook (1903), . • • 44.42 

l,i27.l03Chaimoey Wright (1884), . . . 1,182.44 

OIFT8 FOR 8PBCIAL USB (BALANCES). 

3,819.93 For Equipment for the Department of 

Architecture, 1,386.33 

1,890.19 Beimuda Biological Station, • • • 914.96 

1,183.82 Cases, etc., at the Botanic Garden, 702.67 

267.07 Classical Library, 136.89 

322 .62 Collections for a Germanic Museum, 322 .62 

.13 Electrical Apparatus, • .13 

1,612.34 The study of Social Ethics, . . • • 
931.48 Furnishings of the Department of 

Social Ethics, 814.61 

716.86 Furnishing Emerson Hall, .... 173.07 

766.46 Philosophical Library, 784.36 

10.66 Physical Research, 1,404.72 

3,446.11 Plantation of Shrubs, etc., .... 3,614.01 

1,126.00 Salaries, 1,126.00 

621.88 Sanskrit Department, 1,116.01 

261.36 Semitic Library, . . ; 1,018.01 

1,477.38 Sugar-cane iuTestigation, etc., . . 970.96 

3,460.57 Sundry Gifts (balances), 3,927.43 

FELLOWSHIP FUNDS. 

20,167.98 Julia Amory Appleton (1906), 19,647.74 

6,348.73 George W. DlUaway (1903), . . 6,461.37 

11,396.46 02ias Gk)Odwin Memorial (1889), 11,729.96 

10,923.96 Harris (1868), 10,960.33 

26,114.41 Edward William Hooper(1906), 26,646.61 

11,460.94 JohnThomtonKirkland(l87l), 11,113.18 

11,963.64 Henry Lee Memorial (1889), . . 12,101.07 

14,114.22 Charles EUot Norton (1901), . 14,114.91 

13,104.76 Robert Treat Paine (1887), . . 13,248.22 

69,068.27 John Parker (1873), 69,718.61 

10,296.26 Francis Parkman (1906), . . . 10,351.78 

32,706.83 Rogers (1869), 33,224.19 

$7,625,408.08 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $5,970,906.39 $1,841,062.43 
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Priudpal, 
Aug. 1, IMM}. Principal, July 81, 1907. 



$7,525,408.08 . . Amoanto broaght forward, . . . $5,970,905.39 $1,841,052.43 
12,242.70 Henry Bromfleld Rogers Memo- 
rial (1889), 12,398.83 

50.00 Soath End Hoase (balance), .... 50.00 

11,970.27 John Tyndall (1885), 12,058.00 

11,566.14 James Walker (1881), 11,634.08 

23,849.85 Whiting (1896), . : 24,420.88 

SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS. 

3,847.84 Abbot (1852), 3,886.78 

2,277.70 Alford (1785), 2,389.55 

5,406.14 Bartlett (1881), 5,421.57 

5,681.66 Bassett (1876), 5,690.65 

13,483.96 BlgelOW (1865), 13,546.04 

2,844.90 Samuel A. Borden (1896), . . . 2,984.59 

114,843.68 Bowditch (1864), 115,482.52 

3,773.92 Bright (balance), 4,061.72 

3,919.87 Browne (1687), 3,962.34 

5.443.20 Morey Willard Buokminster 

(1898), 5,510.45 

84,291.39 Burr (1895), 34,775.08 

6,180.47 Buluff Sterling Choate (1884), 6,208.91 

8,502.56 Class of 1802 (1870), 8,595.06 

3.275.78 " 1814 (1858), 8,311.68 

6.729.12 " 1815(Kirkland)(1852), 6,809.51 

4,684.24 " 1817 (1852), 4,739.22 

3,546.42 ** 1828 (1882), 3,570.53 

5,114.66 " 1836 (1853), 5,180.81 

5,251.44 *' 1841 (1871), 6,309.26 

5.250.21 " 1862 (Dana) (1876), . . 5,307.98 
16,119.27 " 1856 (1885), 16,310.71 

4.876.13 '* 1867 (1886), 4,940.64 

5.206.54 *' 1877 (1902), 5,262.20 

6,132.52 " 1883 (1900), 6,208.65 

12,273.76 Crowninshield (1877), 12,426.41 

600.00 Warren H. Cudworth (balance), 600.00 

6.109.55 Francis H. Cnmmings (1898), . 6,184.55 

5.595.79 Qeorge and Martha Derby (1881), 5,620.55 

5,232.96 Julius Dexter (1892) 5,269.90 

2,892.68 Orlando W. Doe (1893), .... 2,934.73 

5,530.79 William Samuel Eliot (1876), . 5,652.36 

Department of Edncation (balance), . 260.00 

41,824.41 Joseph Eveleth (1896), .... 42,277.97 

2,220.40 Fall River (1893), 2,249.40 

6,421.09 Parrar (1873), 6,486.36 

11,690.66 Biohard Augustine Gkimbrill 

(1890), 11,814.69 

7,827.63 Charles Haven Gk>odwin(l889), 7,911.99 



$7,969,990.38 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $6,420,607.84 $1,841,062.48 
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Principal, 

▲ng. 1, 1906. PrlDcipal, July 81, 1907. 

$7,969,990.38 . . Amounts brought forward, . . . $6,420,607.34 $1,841,062.43 

4,409.98 Qreene (1863), 4,476.61 

100.00 Prioe Qreenleaf (balance), . . . 100.00 

10,444.99 John Appleton Haven (1902), . 10,477.84 

24,388.04 William Hilton (1897), .... 24,686.49 
11,023.73 Ebeneser Bookwood Hoar 

(1896), 11,140.01 

6,461.20 IfOVina Hoar, for the town of Lin- 
coln, Mass. (1876), 6,528.44 

18,726.46 Hodges (1878), 13,772.12 

6,432.71 HoUie (1722), 6,498.67 

11,026.18 Henry B. Humphrey (1890), . . 11,117.66 

31,362.34 Charles L.Jones (1901), . . . . 81,702.21 

10,666.71 Qeorge Emerson Lowell (1886), 10,770.46 

6.419.49 Markoe (1903), 6,536.56 

3,922.40 Matthews (balance), 4,280.71 

6.323.43 Merriok (1888), 6,408.89 

8,466.10 Morey (1868), 8,666.73 

6,939.86 Lady Mowlson (1643) 6,006.51 

Boston Newsboys' (1906), 2,670.81 

5,808.66 Howard Gkirdner Niohols (1897), 6,868.87 

6,196.38 Lucy Osgood (1873), 6,184.66 

5,130.00 GtoorgeFoster Peabody (1902), 6,296.20 

6,854.32 Pennoyer (1670), 7,035.86 

4,483.00 Bebeooa A. Perkins (1869), . . 4,663.12 

11,014.60 Philadelphia (1904), 11,130.29 

1,632.96 WendeU PhiUips Mem'l (1896), 1,663.14 

William Reed (1907), 4,077.60 

360.00 Bicardo Prize (balance), 350.00 

1.279.50 Bodger (1883), 1,342.30 

3,639.62 Henry Bromfleld Bogers (1869) , 3,693.33 

6,864.03 Edward BusseU (1877), .... 5,926.96 

5,750.92 Sales (1893), 5,883.29 

11,451.29 Saltonstall (1739), 11,688.63 

8,734.69 Leyerett Saltonstall (1896), . . 8,838.68 

7,094.68 Mary Saltonstall (1730), . . . . 7,143.04 

3,266.12 Sever (1868), 3,276.43 

11,388.06 Sewall (1696), 11,467.21 

49,847.67 Shattuok (1854), 50,266.21 

6,200.20 Slade (1877), 6,214.62 

4.723.44 Dnnlap Smith (1903), 4,704.57 

4,599.92 Story (1864), 4,650.78 

3,218.64 Stonghton (1701), 3,313.01 

3,884.58 Swift (1899), 4,076.33 

80,678.53 Thayer (1857), 81,294.96 

4,369.88 Gk>rham Thomas (1865), .... 4,434.46 

7,862.96 Toppan (1868), 7,938.53 

26,100.26 Townsend (1861), 26,381.76 

$8,421,314.57 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $6,883,666.17 $1,841,052.48 
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Ftincipal, 

A«g. 1, 190ft. Principal, July 81. 1907. 

$8,431,814.67 . . Amounts brought forward, . . . $6,888,660.17 $1,841,062.48 

6.180.60 Waloott (1866), 6,182.63 

10,847.16 Christopher M.Weld (1899), . 10,979.76 

6,399.65 Jaoob WendeU (1899), 6,469.60 

11,938.89 Whiting (1874), 12,106.10 

6,086.18 Josiah Dwight Whitney (1904), 6,094.86 

9,767.14 Mary L. Whitney (1903), . . . 10,083.71 

WiUard (1907), 10,061.38 

10,202.83 Charles Wyman (1906), .... 10,303.80 

100.00 Anonymous Gift for Scholarship use, 100.00 

BBNEFICIART AKD LOAN FIENDS. 

62,176.32 Bebeooa C. Ames (1903), . . . 63,070.16 

632.60 Nathaniel Appleton (1772), . . 668.63 

1,993.46 Frank Bolles Memorial (1894), . 2,066.32 

1,678.42 WiUiam Brattle (1717), .... 1,666.90 

62,801.70 Daniel A. Buckley (1906), . . . 70,669.26 

60,921.47 Walter Channing Cabot (1906), 61,007.68 

1,078.31 Thomas Danforth (1724), . . . 1,131.24 

6,448.73 Moses Day (1880), 6,466.27 

461.73 John Bllery (1738), 473.92 

1,333.34 Exhibitions (1796), 1,334.94 

821.09 Thomas Fitch (1737), 861.40 

486.98 Ephraim Flynt (1723), .... 610 89 

169.32 Henry Flynt (1760), 177.62 

606.28 Henry Gibbs (1722), 631.12 

3.363.67 John Glover (1663), 3,618.36 

18.943.80 Price Greenleaf Aid (balance), . 17,068.79 

1.701.68 Edwin A. W. Harlow (1906), . 11,177.93 
377.62 Edward Holyoke (1743), . . . 396.08 

2,441.40 Robert Keayne (1669), . , . . 2,661.26 

26,186.00 Bertram Kimba]Jj(1903), . . . 26,227.60 

1,056.92 Mary IiindaU (1812), 1,108.82 

6,988.87 Susan B. Iiyman (1899), .... 6,988.87 
346.02 Susan B. Lyman Loans (College) 

(balance), 641.06 

237.17 AnneMills^(1726), 248.81 

10.906.81 Munroe (1880), 10,919.89 

2,076.46 Falfirey Exhibition (1821), .... 2,098.39 

4.979.61 Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memo- 

rial (1896), 6,096.03 

1,192.24 Scholarship and Beneficiary Money 

Returned (balance), 1,288.69 

226.89 Joseph Sewall (1766), 236.99 

16,231.19 Alexander Wheelock Thayer 

(1899), 16,499.03 

11,166.10 Quincy Tufts (1877), 11,168.49 

304.98 BenjaminfWadsworth (1737), . 319. 96 

$8,761,878.70 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $7,267,960.07 $1,841,052.45 
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Frindpal, 

Aug. irigOg. Principal, Jnly 81, 1907. 

$8,761,878.70 . . Amounts brought forward, . . . $7,257,960.07 $1,841,062.48 

PRIZE FUNDS. 

250.00 Anonymous Gift for a prize essay 
in the Department of History and 

€k)yemment (balance), 

1,675.16 James Qordon Bennett (1893), . 1,757.40 

421.52 Fhllo Sherman Bennett (1905), 402.24 

10,720.04 Franois Boott (1904), 11,038.72 

81.414.67 BowdolnPrizesforDi8sertations(1791), 31,882.15 
8,282.88 BoylBtonPrizesforEIocuUon(1817), 8,136.62 
5,401.86 CooUdge Debating (1899), . . . . 5,467.10 

50.00 Dante (balance), 

2,700.00 Lloyd McKun Qarrison Prize 

and Medal (1904), 2,714.80 

1,968.86 Edward Hopkins Gift for ''De- 

turs" (1718) (balance), 1,977.21 

1,098.57 Sales (1892), 1,147.29 

2,620.80 John O. Sargent (1889), .... 2,649.49 

7,000.00 (George B.Sohier (1890), . . . . 7,000.00 

8.792.02 Charles Sumner (1874), .... 8,978.21 

8.944.03 BobertN.Toppan (1894), . . . 8,987.68 
2,281.84 Philip Washburn (1899), . . . 2,266.43 

^ 114,489.97 David A. Wells (1901), .... 114.650.10 7,461,915.51 

LIBRARY FUNDS. 

2,151.54 Bowditoh (1861), $2,181.26 

223.89 Bright (balance), 102.95 

William B. Castle (1907), . . . 1,000.00 

704.83 Fund of the Class of 1851(1899), 739.45 
694.08 " " " 1861 (C. P. 

Dunbar's Gift) (1899) 728.16 

8,500.00 Book Fund of the Class of 1881 

(1906), 3,582.24 

27,700,00 Edwin Conant (1892), 27,763.83 

25,902.61 Constantius (1886), 25,916.69 

5,869.64 Denny (1875), 5,380.42 

5,395.93 Parrar (1871), 5,418.42 

8,246.38 Haven (1844), 3,285.11 

10,157.70 Hayes (1885), 10,078.03 

5,296.86 Hayward (1864), 5,397.19 

B. M. Hodges (balance), .... 129.68 

2,484.02 HoUis (1781), 2,459.72 

2,127.90 Homer (1871), 2,161.41 

526.70 Jarvis (1885), 614.75 

5,430.88 Lane (1863), 5,335.06 

27,272.93 Lowell (1881), 27,690.52 

60.296.68 Minot (1870), 60,674.27 



9,143,262.49 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $190,43^.65 $9,292,967.94 
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Principal, 
▲ng. 1, 1906. 

^,143,262.49 

8,687.58 

7,288.61 

7,026.98 

139.76 

8,918.60 
5,280.91 

20,000.00 

4,011.78 

160.69 

10,610.11 
37,582.94 

5,068.22 
12,242.04 

5,018.28 

645.58 

15,966.02 

5,260.87 

20,513.58 

100,000.00 

3,711.02 

1,005.92 



6,364.00 

71,427.02 

17,000.00 

525.00 

1,115.26 

1,000.00 

15,275.00 

200.40 

4,673.64 
37,583.74 

2,177.95 

5,000.00 
25,544.37 
54,203.14 

1,050.00 
911.34 
867.86 

6,008.43 
77,600.81 

5,000.00 

^,750,714.78 



Principal, July 81, 1907. 

. . Amounts brought forward, . . . $190,438.65 $9,292,967.94 

Charles Eliot Norton (1905), . 8,954.62 

Lucy Osgood (1873), 7,219.94 

Mary Osgood (i860), 7,119.63 

Price Greenleaf Income for Books 

(balance), 

Sales (1892), 3,916.67 

Salisbury (1858), 5,152.20 

Stephen Salisbury (1907), ... 5,120.00 

Sever (1878), 20,000.00 

Shapleigh (1801), 3,998.32 

Gtoorge B. Sohier Income for 

Books (balance), 80.17 

Subscriptionfor Library (1859), . . 10,545.71 

Sumner (1875), 37,514.04 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor (1899), 5,168.00 

Daniel Treadwell (1885), . . . 12,123.10 

lohabod Tucker (1875), .... 5,007.22 

Wales Income for Books (balance), 801.81 

Walker. (1876), 15,993.00 

Ward (1868), 5,306.02 

J. Hunting^n Woloott (1891), 20,226.65 

Bben Wright (1883), 100,000.00 

Sundry Gifts, for books (balances), . 3,219.79 

Sundry Gifts for service (balances), . 813.45 

Sundry balances, 1,060.44 469,779.48 

DIVINITY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Dirinity School (balance), $6,261.20 

New Endowment (1879), 71,427.02 

Oliver Ames (1880), 17,000.00 

Hannah C. Andrews (1836), . . 525.00 

Daniel Austin (1880), 1,115.26 

Adams Ayer (1869), 1,000.00 

Joseph Baker (1876), 15,275.00 

Beneficiary money returned (balance) , 210.22 

Rushton Dashwood Burr (1894) , 4,540. 15 

Bussey Professorship (1862), . . 37,583.74 

Joshua Clapp (1836), 2,177.95 

Edwin Conant (1892), 5,000.00 

Dexter Lectureship (1810), . . . 25,544.37 

Frothingham Prof essorship( 1892) , 54, 703 . 14 

AbrahamW. PuUer (1847), . . 1,050.00 

Lewis Gould (1862), 911.34 

Louisa J. HaU (1893), 899.99 

Hanoook Professorship (1765), . 6,008.43 

Charles L.Hancock (1891), . . 77,600.81 

Haven (1898), 5,000.00 

. . Amounts carried forward, . . . $333,833.62 $9,762,747.87 
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Principal, 
Any. 1, 1906. 

$9,760,714.78 

1,060.00 

10,000.00 
9,184.69 
1,050.00 

16,016.81 

682.11 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

5,260.00 

2,100.00 

56,345.78 



2,663.47 

13,360.64 
6,727.62 
2,827.16 
4,664.86 

16,149.89 
5,688.52 
3,634.03 
1,060.00 



847,742.96 

647.32 

4,116.67 

78,201.86 

2,021.81 

23,979.82 
102,764.98 

12,047.40 

15,750.00 



8,564.84 

766.12 

47,021.26 

100,000.00 

8,840.81 

496.20 

94,994.97 

$10,800,996.10 



Principal, Jnly 81, IflOT. 
. . Amounts brought forward, . . . $333,833.62 $9,762,747.37 

Samuel Hoar (1857), 1,050.00 

Henry P. Kidder (1881), . . . 10,000.00 

Henry Iiienow (1841), 9,184.69 

Caroline Merriam (1867), . . . 1,060.00 

Farkman Professorship (1814), . 16,016.81 

JohnW. Quinby (1888), .... 610.69 

Abby Crocker mohmond (1881) , 1,000.00 

John L. BuBsell (1890), .... 1,000.00 

WilliamB. Spooner (1890), . . 10,000.00 
Thomas Tileston of New York 

Endowment (1879), 40,000.00 

Mary P. Townsend (1861), . . 6,250.00 

Winthrop Ward (1862), .... 2,100.00 

Winn Professorship (1877), . . . 66,846.73 

SCHOLARSHIP AND BBNBFICIABT FUNDS. 

Bobert Charles Billings Prize 

(1904), 2,678.82 

Abner W. Buttriok (1880), . . . 13,441.67 

Thomas Cary (1820), 6,768.76 

George Chapman (1834), . . . 2,866.96 

Joshua Clapp (1839), 4,609.00 

Jackson Foundation (1836), . . . 16,253.76 

J. Henry Kendall (1863), . . . 6,662.94 

Nancy Kendall (1846), .... 3,667.55 

William Pomroy (1836), .... 1,050.00 542,739.00 

LAW SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Law School (balance), $132,466.87 

James Barr Ames Loan (1904), 674.18 

James Barr Ames Prize (1898), 3,810.61 

Bemis Professorship (1879), . . . 82,041.68 
Gift of James Munson Barnard 

and Augusta Barnard (balance) , 2,047.68 

Bussey Professorship (1862), . . 23,979.82 
James C. Carter Professorship 

(1906), 107,810.74 

James Coolidge Carter Loan 

(1906), 12,638.91 

Bane Professorship (1829), .... 16,760.00 
Samuel Phillips Frescott Fay, 

1798, Fund and Scholarship (1907), 6,081 .85 

Q^orge Fisher Scholarship (1906) , 3, 739 .88 

Hughes Loan (1903), ...... 476.84 

Law School Book (1882), ..... 47,021.26 

Law School Library (1898), .... 100,000.00 

Boyall Professorship (1781), . . . 8,340.81 

Scholarship money returned (balance) , 739 .66 

Weld Professorship (1882), . . . 94,994.97 641,505.44 

. . Amounts carried forward, $10,946,991.81 
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Principal, 
▲vg. 1, 1906. Frincipai, July 81, 1907. 

$10,800,996.10 . . Amounts brought forward, $10,946,991.81 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 

874.28 Edward Austin Loans repaid (bal.), $1,080.58 

80,686.85 John B.Barringer (1878), . . . 80,686.85 
27,824.83 George H. Emerson Scholarship 

(1908), 27,886.09 

5,794.12 George A. Gardner (1892), . . 5,816.87 

11,045.24 Hennen Jennings Scholarship( 1898), 11,162.55 

61,586.48 Abbott Lawrence (1859), . . . 61,536.48 

50,875.00 James Lawrenoe (1865), .... 50,375.00 

Lawrence Scientific School Assocui- 

tion Scholarship (balance), ... 150.00 

188.00 Lawrence Scientific School Loans 

repaid (balance), 833.26 

197.50 Susan B. Lyman Loan (L.S.S.) 

(balance), 295.52 

40,805.78 Professorship of Engineering (1847), 40,806.73 

25,000.00 Arthur Botch (1896), 25,000.00 

Shaler Memorial (1907), 32,288.64 

6,166.28 Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler (1898 ), 6,371.54 294,289.01 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
FUNDS. 

250.00 Warren Delano Jr. Loan Scholar- 
ship. Gift (balance), $250.00 

250.00 E. D. Peters Scholarship. Gift (bal.), 250.00 500.00 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY FUNDS. 

85,714.52 Moseam of Comparative Zoology (bal.), $82,074.13 
297,933.10 Agassis Memorial (1875), .... 297,933.10 
7,594.01 Teachers' and Pupils* (1875), . . . 7,594.01 
5,567.89 Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholar- 
ship (1892), 5,841.28 

50,000.00 Gray Fund for Zoological Museum 

(1869), 50,000.00 

107,984.77 Sturgis Hooper (1865), .... 108,087.41 

7,740.66 Humboldt (1869), 7,740.66 

5,000.00 Willard Feele Hunnewell (1901), 6,000.00 
117,469.34 Permanent (1869), 117,469.34 631,789.98 

GERMANIC MUSEUM FUNDS. 

19,316.00 Emperor William (1906), . . . $26,285.00 

606.16 Unrestricted Gift (balance), . . . 408.97 26,693.97 



$11,716,764.80 . . Amounts carried forward, $11,900,164.72 
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Ang.l.lQQg. PriDcipftl,Jnl7 81,1907. 

$11,715,754.80. . Amounts brought forward, $11,900,164.72 

PBABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY FUNDS. 

13,508.70 Hemenway Fellowship (1891), . $12,922.89 

88,855.56 Feabody Building (1866), . . . 28,855.56 

47,885.10 Feabody Collection (1866), . . . 47,336.10 

47.546.64 Feabody Professor (1866), . . . 47,594.48 

80.171.24 Thaw Fellowship (1890), .... 80,179.43 
10,413.09 Henry C. Warren Exploration 

(1899), 10,418.87 

5,000.00 Susan ComeliaWarren (1902), 5,000.00 
5,801.57 Bobert C. Winthrop Scholar- 
ship (1895), 5,861.45 

20,725.68 Huntington FrothinghamWol- 

COtt (1891), 20,912.21 

416.66 Anonymous Gift for South American 

Expedition (balance), 108.71 208,688.16 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Harvard Medical Alnmni (1907), $2,509.54 

10.059.25 Anonymous Fund in the Department 

of Theory and Practice (1906), . 10,153.15 
11,578.60 Edward Austin (Bacteriological 

Laboratory) (1899), 11,474.00 

25,512.68 Edward M. Barringer (1881), 25,512.68 

119,515.18 Bobert C. Billings (1900), . . 100,000.00 

6,242.86 J. Ingersoll Bowditch (1889), 6,433.95 
1,477.86 Boylston Fund for Medical Books 

(1800), 1,532.97 

22,437.89 JohnB.^BuokminsterBrown 

Endowment (1896), 23,039.60 

50,888.75 Bullard Professorship of Neuro- 
pathology (1906), 50,651.80 

94,083.35 Caroline Brewer Croft (1899), 94,023.59 

883,573.64 Calyin and Lucy EUis (1899), 384,448.40 
205,824.11 Q^orge Fabyan Foundation for 

Comparative Pathology (1906), . 207,382.29 
1,836.08 Samuel E. Fit2 (1884), .... 1,836.08 
8,748.23 F. B. Greenough (Surgical Re- 
search) (1901), 4,444.39 

102,777.16 George Higginson Professorship 

(1902), 103,823.51 

John Homans Memorial (1906), 51,554.01 

69.192.65 Jackson Professorship of Clinical 

Medicine (1869), 69,192.65 

96,127.75 Henry Jackson Endowment, . . 98,347.63 

$18,128,844.48 . . Amounts carried forward, . .$1,246,360.24112,108,852.87 
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Principal, 



Aug. 1, 1906. Prindp*!, July 81, 1907. 
$18,128,844.48 . . Amounts brought forward, . . $1,246,860.24 $12,108,852^7 
Walter Augustus Leoompte 

Professorship of Otology (1907), 60,181.87 

2,026.12 Medical Library (1872), 2,126.60 

68,041.06 William O. Moseley (1897), . . 63,146.36 

88,760.00 New Subscription (1888), 88,760.00 

Lyman Nichols (1907), .... 10,020.18 
426,894.06 HemryL.Fieroe (Residuary) (1898), 71,947.44 

66,244.64 Frootor (1908), 66,027.97 

1,177,868.92 John D.Bookefeller Gift (1902), 1,000,000.00 

6,678.68 Gift for Pathological Laboratory, . 6,788.96 

9,886.94 Dr. Buppaner (1897), 9,886.94 

Henry Franois Sears Fund for 

Pathology (1907), 86,000.00 

77,000.00 (George C. Shattuok (1863), . . 77,000.00 
James Skillen Memorial Fund 

(1907), 10,857.89 

116,298.91 James Stillman Professorship 

(1902), 116,960.09 

6,841.68 School of Comparative Medicine 

(1899), 6,608.87 

6,889.18 Surgical Laboratory (1897), .... 6,796.40 

16.766.11 Mary W. Swett (1884), .... 16,766.11 
20,000.00 Samuel W. Swett (1884), . . . 20,000.00 

2,000.00 Quincy Tufts (1879), 2,000.00 

18.661.12 Warren Fund for Anatomical Mu- 

seum (1848), 12,391.66 

Edward Wigglesworth Pro- 
fessorship of Dermatology (1907) , 60,829 .78 
41,896.00 Charles Wilder (1900), .... 41,964.00 
89,164.86 Henry WillardWiUiams (1898), 41,077.86 
1,006.12 Medical School Real Estate (special 

balance), •. . 

688.68 Gifts for Anatomical Research (bal.), 491.66 

1,886.28 Gifts for Biological Chemistry (bal), 8,921.93 

200.19 Gift for Pathological Dep't. (bal.), 4,888.82 

8,078.80 Sundry Gifts (balances), 1,486.75 

FELLOWSHIP FUNDS. 

Anonymous Gift for Teaching Fel- 
lowships in Histology and Embry- 
ology (balance), 8.82 

6,446.22 Geo. Cheyne Shattuok Memorial 

(1891), 6,488.62 

6,812.72 Charles Eliot Ware Memorial 

(1891), 6,878.14 

6,896.80 John Ware Memorial (1891), . . 6,486.79 

$16,268,619.09 . . Amounts carried forward, . .$3,006,966.14112,108,868.87 
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Frindpftl, 

Aug. 1,190a. Prindpftl, Jnly 81, 1907. 

$15,268,519.09 . . Amounts brought forward, . . $8,005,965 . 14 $12, 108,852.87 

SCHOLAK8HIP FUNDS. 

5,176.58 Anonymons Aid (1905), 5,230.72 

5,250.96 Lucius P. BiUingS (1900), . . 5,308.77 

James Jackson Cabot (1906), 6,245.50 

5,840.66 David WiUiamsCheevep (1889), 5,877.45 

8,216.66 Cotting Gift (1900), 3,249.62 

2,935.00 Orlando W. Doe (1893), . . . 2,939.11 
161.68 John Foster income for Medical 

Students (balance), 61.68 

5,712.15 Lewis and Harriet Hayden(l894), 6,720.11 

6,548.66 Claudius M. Jones (1893), . . 6,620.22 

5,613.87 Alfred Hosmer Linder (1895), 6,584.61 

8,768.34 Joseph Pearson Oliver (1904), 8,873.86 

5,761.78 Charles B. Porter (1897), . . . 5,819.64 

5,019.45 Charles Pratt Strong (1894), . 5,166.88 

6,579.85 Isaac Sweetser (1892), .... 6,652.93 

5,416.66 John Thomson Taylor (1899), 6,481.69 

5,686.78 Edward Wigglesworth (1897), 5,607.60 

PRIZE FUNDS. 

8.964.29 Boylston (1803), ' 4,146.42 

7.848.30 William H. Thomdike (1896), 8,228.39 8,102,769.18 

DENTAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

12,958.11 Dental School (balance), $14,195.67 

2,265.85 Den^l School Endowment (1880), . 2,266.85 

28,000.00 HeiiryC.WarrenEndowment(1889), 23,000.00 

13,622.98 Gifts for Bnilding (1892), .... 17,386.79 

1,622.42 Harvard Dental Alnmni (1906), . 8,160.53 

404.56 DentalSchoolReal Estate (balance), 563.31 60,662.16 

OBSERVATORY FUNDS. 

50.370.00 Advancementof Astron. Science(1901), $50,456.00 

18.815.01 Adrancementof Astron. Sdence(1902), 17,829.40 
5,000.00 Thomas G. Appleton (1884), . 6,000.00 
2,500.00 J. IngersoU Bowditch (1889), . 2,600.00 

200,000.00 Uriah A. Boyden (1887), . . . 200,000.00 

2,272.61 Draper Memorial (balance), . . 1,556.67 

2,000.00 Charlotte Harris (1877), . . . 2,000.00 

45,000.00 Haven (1898), 46,000.00 

21,000.00 James Hayward (1866), . . . 21,000.00 

50,000.00 Obserratory Endowment (1882), . 50,000.00 

50,000.00 Paine Professorship (1886), . . . 50,000.00 

273,982.07 Bobert Treat Paine (1886), . . 273,982.07 

110,293.88 Edward B. Phillips (1849), . . 110,293.88 

14,794.67 Josiah Qnincy (1866), 15,521.10 

40,188.28 David Sears (1846), 41,123.67 

13,880.00 Augustus Story (1871), .... 13,380.00 

42.35 Gift for publishing lunar photographs, 42.35 

Bond Gifts (balance), 2,086.96 901,721.10 

$16,801,166.28 . . Amoonts carried forward, $16,178,906.25 
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$16,801,166.28 . . Amounts brought forward, $16,178,906J6 

BUSSBY INSTITUTION FUNDS. 

28.826.48 Blissey Institution (balance), . . $80,781.07 
18,116.28 Woodland Hill (1895), 17,788.21 48,614.28 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM FUNDS. 

126,816.00 Arnold Arboretum (1899), .... $126,660.00 

160,867.14 James Arnold (1872), 161,262.07 

29,886.16 Arboretum ConstructioD Gifts (balance), 25,000.06 
12,600.00 Bobert Charles Billings (1904), 12,600.00 

22.992.49 William L. Bradley (1897), . . 22,984.58 
2,808.06 Bussey Fund for the Arnold 

Arboretum (1908), 2,808.06 

20,000.00 Franois Skinner (1906), .... 20,000.00 

24.86 Gift for books (balance), 2,482.66 

Gift for Expedition to China (balance), 11,066.79 884,164.11 

OTHER FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUBB. 

10,606.66 Phillips Brooks House Endow- 
ment (1901), $10,606.66 

11,848.64 Balph H. Shepard (1900), . . . 11,848.64 
6,888.76 Ralph Hamilton Shepard Me- 
morial (1898), 6,487.86 

6,776.78 JohnW. and Belinda L. Randall 

(1897), 6,960.88 

WILLIAM HATES FOOO ART MUSBUM. 

Fogg Art Museum (balance), . . . 105.87 

60,000.00 William Hayes Fogg (1892), . 60,000.00 

16,678.77 Gray Fund for Engravings (1868), 16,684.61 

17,881.69 William M. Frichard (1898), . 18,868.41 

84,620.77 John Witt Randall (1892), . . . 86,181.18 

8TILLMAN INFIRM ART. 

1,096.74 Stillman Infirmary (balance), . . 1,468.04 

6,480.44 Stillman Infirmary Gift (balance), 6,746.16 
64,946.60 Robert Charles Billings, for 

Stillman Infirmary (1908), . . 67,644.60 

6,866.84 Free Bed Fund of the Class of 

1868(1898), 6,148.87 

692.78 Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirm- 
ary (1900), 621.86 

8,296.82 Herbert Schnrz Memorial Free 

Bed (1903), 3,468.70 

2,907.40 Henry F. Walcott (1901), . . . 3,050.13 

$16,950,669.22 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $288,650. 75 $16,606,588.64 
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PrtndpAlt 

Aug. 1, 1906. Principal, Jnly 81, IWr. 

$16,950,069.22. . Amounts brought forward, . . . $238,650.75 $16,606,588.64 

CLASS FUKDS. 

1,482.28 Fund of the Class of 1834 (1887), 1,545.90 

8,661.67 " " ** 1844(1896), 9,027.88 

11,887.10 " «* «« 1846(1905), 11,946.20 

8,725.00 ** »* " 1863 (1887), 8,725.00 

7,855.50 •* «* ** 1866(1904), 7,885.68 

CONSTRUCTION GIFTS. 

421.74 Brighton Marsh Fence (balance), . . 421.74 

442.48 Semitic Bmlding, « . . 442.43 

159.47 John Simpkins Hall, <' . . 159.47 

294,098.50 Gteorge Smith Bequest (1904), . 810,151.24 

82,790.06 Gift for new University Library 

Building (balance), 34,400.05 

SUNDRY FUNDS. 

481,015.07 Edward Austin (1899), .... 482,788.15 

50,000.00 Bright Legacy (1880), 50,000.00 

15,088.08 Bursar's Sundry Accounts (balance), 8,915.69 

892,710.18 Bussey Trust (1861), 392,710.18 

164,487.94 Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (1899), 164,840.92 

8,171.50 John Poster (1840), 8,171.50 

598,969.63 Gains and Losses for General Invest- 
ments (1891), 601,356.70 

794,942.67 Price Greenleaf (1887), .... 794,942.67 

29,939.33 Henry Harris (1883), 29,939.38 

1,452.77 Harvard Memorial Society (1898), 1,524.11 

55,762.48 Bobert Troup Paine (1880), . . 57,430.10 

42,000.00 James Savage (1878), 42,000.00 

11,553.10 Gifts for Semitic Museum Collection 

(balance), 16,572.71 

3,584.73 Gifts for Excavations in Palestine 

(balance), 1,050.36 

Gifts for Chinese Students (balance), 7.00 

187.96 Gifts for Cuban Teachers (balance), 85.96 

Sundry balances, 3,895.81 8,264,582.48 



FUNDS IN TRUST FOR PURPOSES NOT 
CONNECTED WITH THE COLLEGE. 

16,665.80 Daniel WiUiams (1716), .... $16,683.67 
4,792.55 Sarah Winslow (1790), .... 4,800.18 21,483.80 



$19,977,911.71 $19,892,649.92 
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EBCBIPTS Aim PAYMENTS 
FOR DEPARTMENTS. 



The following tables are intended to show in detail the 
resources and expenditures of each Department of the Uni- 
versity. The receipts include every gift and the income of 
every Fund. The payments include every payment for the 
specific object of every gift and Fund. The items are stated 
separately except in the case of payments for a general object 
such as salaries, in which case the payments are merged under 
the general heading. These tables are not found in the Treas- 
urer's books, but are a transcript from the books and form a 
balanced statement, as shown on page 136. 

K the income of a restricted Fund in any year is not wholly 
used, the surplus is added to the principal and the addition is 
temporary or permanent according to the terms of the restric- 
tion. Thus there may be a surplus in the restricted income 
of a Department and yet a deficit in its general account. (The 
general accounts are shown on pages 8 to 16.) If payments 
on account of a restricted Fund in any year exceed the income 
available, the excess is treated as a loan or "advance" from 
General Investments, which must be repaid from the future 
income of the Fund. If a gift for immediate use is not wholly 
spent before the end of the year, the balance is included in the 
statement of ** Funds and Balances" beginning on page 62. 
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Table No. I. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for capital account. 

B. H. Eddy Fund (additional), fl.OO 

Edward Erwin Coolidge Fund, 9,000.00 $9,001.00 

Income of the following Funds : — 

Band Music, $56.12 

William H. Baldwin, Jr 98.20 

Andrew Bigelow, 248.04 

Stanton Blake, 245.50 

Charlotte F. Blanohard, 234.26 

Samuel D. Bradford, 257.78 

James C. Carter, 4,910.00 

John W. Carter, 369.09 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (part, see p. 88), . 200.00 

Thomas Cotton, 7.61 

John Cowdin, 1,661.30 

G^eorge B. Dorr, 3,424.21 

George Draper, 1,430.86 

B. H. Eddy, 1,676.78 

Harvard Ellis, 4,970.15 

Bichard W. Foster, 1,227.50 

John Davis Williams French, 157.15 

Gore, 1,010.04 

John C. Gray, 738.19 

Henry Harris (i income, see p. Ill), 735.00 

Walter Hastings, 728.48 

Henry L. Higginson, 982.00 

Gteorge Baxter Hyde, 245.50 

Leonard Jarvis, 828.42 

Henry P. Kidder, 491.00 

Joseph Lee, 295.27 

Theodore Lyman, 491.00 

Israel Munson, 778.32 

Henry S. Nourse (part, seep. 181), 1,466.18 

Francis E. Parker, 8,360.75 

WiUiam Perkins, 1,473.00 

Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) (part, see pp. 104, 122) , 657.81 

President's, 8,124.72 

Retiring Allowance, 17,991.08 

John L. Bussell, 1,147.47 

Isaac Sweetser, 2,803.42 

Seth Turner, 245.50 

WiUiam F. Weld, 2,952 .76 

Amounts carried forward, $68,210.36 $9,001.00 
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Table No. I, The llNivERSiTr, continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $68,210.36 $9,001.00 

Gift from the Carnegie FoimdatioQ, to pay retiring 
allowances granted to persons connected with Har- 
vard Universitj, 5,454.54 

Care of the Sarah Winslow Fund, 5.88 

Sale of catalogues, calendars, directories, ^., .... 1,179.00 

«* sand, 50.00 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,550.00 

Use of land by Hanrard Union, 1,860.00 

Bepayment for expenses in excess of cost, 178.88 

<* of sewer assessment, 27.00 72,915.11 

$81,916.11 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers' Expenses. 

Printing President's Annual Report, , $1,216.14 

" Treasurer's " " 482.06 

« other reports, ballots, etc., 163.80 

Advertising, 75.73 

Auditing Treasurer's accounts, 150.00 

Other expenses, 89.58 $2,127.81 

Office Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical services, $1,619.50 

Other expenses, 606.80 $2,225.80 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical services, $2,116.80 

Rent of safes, 600.00 

Other expenses, 976.45 8,692.75 

Bursar's, 

Clerical services, $5,150.94 

Other expenses, 1,728.41 6,874.85 

Publication Agent's, 

Clerical and other services, $2,259.66 

Postage and stationery, 901.88 

Other expenses, 744.88 8,905.92 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, 

Clerical and other services, $898.89 

Improvements and repairs, 18.16 

Other expenses, 474.96 1,892.01 

Janitor's, 

Sundry expenses, 63.82 

Corporation Rooms (fuel, rent, &c.), 2,548.89 20,703.04 

Amount carried forward, $22,830.85 
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Ti^BLE No. I, Tqb Univemitt, continubd. 

Amoimt brought fonrard, . • $22,880.85 

Salaries. 

Prendent, 

From $he Univeru^, $6,000.00 

" PresidenfaFund, 8,021.76 

«» Tbopiaa Cotton Fund, .... 7.85 $9,029.10 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 2,500.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant Bursar, 2,250.00 

Secretary to the Corporation, 8,000.00 

Assistant Secretary to the Corporation, 250.00 

Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 200.00 

Commencement Marshal, 100.00 

Secretary for Appointments, 1,499.99 

Regent, 1,000.00 

Medical Visitor, 8,500.00 

Publication Agent, 2,500.00 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, 8,500.00 

Clerks, Treasurer's office, 8,500.00 

Bursar's Assistant, 2,000.00 44,829.09 

Betiring Allowances. 

From Carnegie Foundation (gift), $5,454.54 

<* Retiring Allowance Fund, 17,991.08 

" University income, 2,016.91 25,462.48 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre. 

Janitor service, $184.67 

Lighting, 42.24 

Heating, 2.87 

Supplies, 8.50 

Repairs, 74.88 

Other expenses, 84.04 896.15 

Fajments made from Universi^ income on the following 

accounts : — 

Appleton Chapel (part, see Table XIX, page 128) , $6,861 .22 
Phillips Brooks House (part, see Table XX, 

page 129), 1,867.02 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum (part, see 

Table XVII, page 126), 2,927.08 

Germanic Museum(part, seeTableXVI,page 125), 75.82 
Feabody Museum of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology (part, see Table XIV, page 124), . . 1,850.95 

Semitio Museum (part, see Table XV, page 125), 1,500.00 14,071.59 

Amount carried forward, $107,589.66 
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Table No. I, The Unitsbsity, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoont brought forward, $107,589.66 

General Expenses. 

Labor, $8,009.82 

Watchmen, 3,067.00 

Uniyersity Gazette, 878.76 

Annual Catalogue, 2,921.21 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 580.44 

Expenses of Medical Visitor, 189.12 

Diplomas, 89.40 

Commencement Day expenses, 646.15 

Expenses on portraits in Memorial Hall, 9.72 

Printing the President's Speech on the Taxation of 

Colleges, . 178.99 

Association of American Universities, conference, . 115.84 
Celebration in Cambridge upon opening the new 

buildings of the Medical School, 426.84 

Other hospitalitj, 250.88 

Expenses of delegates to the Carnegie Institution, • 44.70 

Legal services, 1,710.00 

Advertising, 75.64 

Insurance, 42.81 

Telephone, 15.00 

Mercantile agency, 825.00 

Fence, 20.17 

Plank walks, 208.80 

Driveways and gravel walks, 50.78 

Watering driveways and streets, 422.19 

Repairs and improvements, 5,208.49 

Taxes on Hanrard Union, $4,748.00 

Less repaid by Harvard Union, . 4,748.00 

To the City of Cambridge, towards the cost of im- 
proving the portion of Broadway and Eirkland 

streets adjacent to the Yard, 10,000.00 

Freight, supplies, and sundries, .....;... 699.18 85,575 .SS 

$148,165.48 
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Table No. II. 

THE COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for Capital Account. 

Martin Brimmer Fund, $60,000.00 

Francis James Child Memorial Fund (ad- 
ditional), 60.00 

Twenty-fifth Anniversaiy Fund of the 

Class of 1881 (additional), 10,696.48 

Fund of the Class of 1882, 68,868.86 

Class Subscription Fund (additional), . . 20.00 

German Professorship Fund, 860.00 

Edwin A. W. Harlow Fund (additional), 9,286.48 

Boston Newsboys' Fund, 2,667.16 

William Beed Fund, 4,000.00 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Additional Fund (ad- 
ditional), 26,000.00 

Shaler Memorial Fund, 82,288.28 

Teachers' Endowment Fund (additional), . . . 89,269.00 

Jerome Wbeelock Fund (additional), . . 10.00 

Willard Scholarship Fund, 10,000.00 $287,849.66 

Income of Funds for Instruction, and Gifts for Salaries. 

Alford Professorship, $1,862.48 

John B. Barringer, 1,606.78 

Boylston Professorship, 1,891.86 

Martin Brimmer, 2,148.18 

Class of 1880 (part, pp. 104, 121), .... 8,690.18 

Class Subscription^ 7,896.64 

Paul Dudley, 186.06 

Eaton Professorship, 6,229.94 

Eliot Professorship, 1,061.49 

Eliot " (Jon. PhiUips* Gift), . 360.00 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part, see p. 88), 4,841.62 

Erving Professorship, 171.86 

Fisher '* 1,767.16 

Henry Flynt, 20.67 

Fund for Permanent Tutors, 797.88 

GkKUdn Lecture, 666.66 

Gospel Church (i income, see p. 181), .... 170.64 

Asa Gray Professorship, 1,068.24 

Gumey (part, seep. 181), 8,666.84 

Hersey Professorship (} income, see p. Ill), 696.60 

Hersey Professorship (Thomas Lee's gift) , 1,067 .68 

Hollis '» (Divinity), 1,694.88 

HoUis '' (Mathematics), 188.92 



Amounts carried forward, .... $46,907.78 $287,849.66 
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Table No. U, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, .... $45,907.78 $287,849.66 

Income of Funds for Instruction, and Gifts for Salaries 
(conttnved) . 

Ingersoll Lecture (part, see p. 90), 226.17 

Abbott Lawrenoe, 8,021.42 

James Lawrenoe, 2,478.41 

Lectures on Political Economy, 584.81 

Henry Lee Professorship, 5,405.18 

Thomas Iiee, for Reading, 775.68 

Arthur T. Lyman, 1,227.50 

• MoLean Professorship, 2,114.89 

William Belden Noble Lectures, 1,204.67 

Francis Ghreenwood Feabody (part, see 

p. 90), 1,450.00 

Daniel H. Feirce, 708.80 

Ferkins Professorship, 1,081.10 

Flummer Foundation, 1,228.48 

Fope Professorship, 2,577.75 

Professorship of Engineering, 2,008.58 

Professorship of Hygiene (part, seep. 181), . . 9,889.69 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part, see pp. 85, 90), . 21,090.59 

^' '' ^^ Additlonal(part,seep.90), 1,000.00 

Arthur Botoh, 1,227.50 

Bumford Professorship, 2,767.72 

Gurdon Saltonstall, 2,946.00 

Smith Professorship, 1,136.18 

Josiah Stickney, 616.70 

Teachers' Endowment, 91,820.89 

Unknown Memorial (part, see p. 90), 8,206.88 

Henry Villard, 1,476.88 

Henry W. Wales (part, see p. 108). 

Wales Professorship, 1,500.00 

Henry C. Warren (part, see p. 90), .... 4,000.00 

Sylvester Waterhouse, 816.25 

David A. Wells (part, see pp.89, 90), . . . 4,250.00 

Jerome Wheelock, 1.92 

Gifts for salaries and lectures, 2,825.00 220,456.77 

Income of Funds for Greneral I^urposes. 

John W. F. Abbot (accumulating), .... $529.80 

John A. Blanchard, 51.56 

Edward W. Codman, 16,070.44 

Jonathan Fhillips, 1,546.65 

William M. Spackman, 122.75 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the 

Class of 1881, 4,680.80 28,001.50 

Amount carried forward, $580,807.98 
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Table No. II, The Ck>LLEQE, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $580,807.98 

Income of Fellowship Funds, and Gifts for Fellowships. 

Jtilia Amory Appleton, $989.76 

Edward Austin (part, seepp. 85,88, 111,116). 

Edward Austin Fellowships, 2,000.00 

Austin Teaching *« 11,275.00 

Cercle Fran^ais de rUniversit^ Haryard (gift), 600.00 

G^eorge W. Dillawayy 262.64 

Osias Goodwin Memorial, 569.50 

Harris, 586.87 

Edward William Hooper, 1,282.20 

John Thornton Kirkland, 562.24 

Henry Lee Memorial, 587.48 

Charles Eliot Norton,' 600.69 

Robert Treat Paine, 648.46 

John Parker, 2,900.24 

Francis Parkman, 505.58 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part, see pp. 84, 90). 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Fellowship, . . . 500.00 

Bogers, 1,605.86 

Henry Bromfield Bogers Memorial, ... 601.18 

South End House (gifts), 850.00 

JohnTyndall, 587.73 

James Walker, 567.89 

Whiting, 1,171.08 28,688.70 

Income of Scholarship Funds, and Gifts for Scholarships. 

Abbot, $188.94 

Alford (accumulating), 111.85 

Edward Austin (part, see pp. 85, 88, 111, 116). 

Austin Scholarships in Architecture, . . . 800.00 

" " for Teachers, .... 8,100.00 

Barttett, 265.48 

Bassett, 278.99 

Bigelow, 662.08 

Borden (accumulating), 139.69 

Bowditoh, 5,638.84 

Bright Scholarships. 

Interest on balance, $185.80 

Bright Legacy (iincome,see p. 108), 1,227.50 1,412.80 

Browne, 192.47 

Morey Willard Buokminster, 267.25 

Burr, 1,683.69 • 

BulufT Sterling Choate, 803.44 



Amounts carried forward, .... $14,545.47 $559,496.68 
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Table No. n, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amoimts bronght forward, .... $U,545.i7 $559,496.68 
Income of Scholarship Fnnds, and Gifts for Scholarships 
{continued) . 

Class of 1802, 417.50 

" 1814, 160.85 

" 1815 (Kirkland), 330.39 

'* 1817, 229.98 

** 1828, 174.11 

" 1836, 251.15 

** 1841, 257.82 

'' 1862 (Dana), 257.77 

'* 1866, 791.44 

** 1867, 289.41 

1877, 255.66 

" 1883, 301.18 

Crowninshield, 602.65 

Warren H. Cudworth (gift), 600.00 

Francis H. Cummings, 300.00 

George and Martha Derby, 274.76 

JiOiiis Dexter, 256.94 

Orlando W. Doe, 142.05 

Department of Education (gift), 500.00 

William Samuel Eliot, 271.57 

George H. Emerson (part, see p. 181), . . 1,411.26 

Joseph Eveleth (part, see p. 112), 1,453.56 

FallRiyer, 109.00 

Parrar, 315.27 

Richard Augustine Gambrill, 574.03 

Charles Haven Goodwin, 884.36 

Benjamin D. Greene, 216.53 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. 88, 103, 104). 

Price Greenleaf Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Harvard Club of Buffalo (gift), 200.00 

" " Chicago " 300.00 

** ** Louisiana (gift), 208.51 

*' " St. Louis " 300.00 

John Appleton Haven, 512.85 

William Hilton (part, see p. 112), 747.45 

Ebenezer Bookwood Hoar, 541.28 

ItOvina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, .... 317.24 
B. M. Hodges (part, see p. 104). 

HodgOS Schohirship, 296.66 

Hollis, 315.86 

Henry B. Humphrey, 541.38 

Hennen Jennings, 542.81 

Amounts carried forward, .... $33,448.20 $569,496.68 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoimts brought forwaTd, .... $38,448.20 $559,496.68 
Income of Scholarship FundB, and Gifts for Scholarships 

(eoniinued) . 

Charles L. Jones, 1,589.87 

lAwrenoe Scientific School Association (gift), 150.00 

George Emerson Lowell, 528.75 

Markoe, 266.07 

Matthews Scholarships. 

Interest on balance, $192.57 

Matthews Hall, half net rents, . . 4,845.74 5,088.81 

William Merrick, . . . 810.46 

Morey, 415.63 

lAdy Mowlson, 291.66 

Boston Newsboys'. Income, $108.65 

Gift, 50.00 153.65 

Howard Gkurdner Nichols, . . . . . . . 285.22 

Luoy Osgood, 304.18 

Gtoorge Foster Feabody, 816.20 

Fennoyer, 386.68 

Bebecca A. Ferkins, 220.12 

Philadelphia, 540.79 

Wendell Fhillips Memorial, 80.18 

William Beed, 77.60 

Bioardo Prize (gift), 850.00 

Bodger, 62.80 

Henry Bromfield Bogers, 178.81 

Edward Bnssell, . 287.92 

Sales, 282.87 

Saltonstall, 562.24 

Iieverett Saltonstall, 428.89 

Mary Saltonstall, 848.86 

James Savage (part, see pp. 104, 121). 

Savage Scholarship, 800:00 

Sever, 160.81 

SewaU, 559.15 

Shattuck, 2,447.54 

Slade, 804.42 

Dnnlap Smith, 201.18 

Story, 225.86 

Ston^ton. Use of pasture, $100.00 

Interest, 94.47 194.47 

Swift, "TTT 190.75 

Thayer, 8,956.48 

Gk>rham Thomas, 214.57 

Amounts carried forward $55,549.84 $559,496.68 
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Table No. II, Thb College, comtinubd. 

RECBIPTS. 
Amounte brought forward, . . . $55,549.84 $559,496.68 
Income of Scholarship Funds and Qifts for Scholarships 
(^continued) . 

Toppan, 885.58 

Townsend, 1,281.51 

Waloott, 251.98 

Christopher M. Weld, 582.59 

Jacob Wendell, 270.05 

Whiting, 586.21 

Josiah Dwight Whitney, . ^ 249.67 

Mary L, Whitney 576.57 

Willard Scholarship, 61.88 

Charles Wyman, 500.97 

Anonymous Gift for Scholarship use, 100.00 60,845.80 

Income of Beneficiary and Loan Funds, and Repayments. 

Bebeooa C. Ames. 

Interest, $2,561.84 

Loan repaid, 105.00 $2,666.84 

Nathaniel Appleton, 81.08 

Edward Austin (see pp. 85«, 111, 116). 

For Loans, $4,442.84 

Loans repaid by Special Students, . 40.00 4,482.84 

Edward Austin Loans Repaid (L. S. S.), . . 1,900.85 

Frank Bolles Memorial, 97.86 

William Brattle, 77.48 

Daniel A. Buckley, 7,762.56 

Walter Channing Cabot, 2,490.20 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (part, see p. 79), 500.00 

Thomas Danforth, 52.98 

Moses Day, 267.55 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part, see p. 88), 2,217.98 

John Ellery, 22.19 

Exhibitions, 65.45 

Thomas Fitch, 40.81 

Ephraim Flynt, 28.91 

Henry Flynt, 8.80 

Henry Gibbs, 24.84 

John Glover, 164.68 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. 86, 108, 104). 
Price Greenleaf Aid. Interest, $17,265.65 

Repayment, 100.00 17,365.65 

Edwin A. W. Harlow, 816.99 

Edward Holyoke, 18.56 ^ ___ 

Amounts carried forward, $40,599.00 $619,842.43 
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Tablb No. II, Thb Collbgb, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amousts brought forward) . . . $40,599.00 $619,842.48 
Income of Benefldaiy and Loan Funds, had Bepajments 
(continued) . 

Bobert Keasme, 119.85 

Bertram S^imball^ 1,227.50 

lAwrence Scientific School Loan, repajments, 1,172.26 

Mary Undall, 51.90 

Susan B. Lyman, 294.06 

Anne MUls, 11.64 

Mnnroe, 585.58 

Palfrey Exhibition, 101.98 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memorial. 

Interest, $244.52 

Repayment, 50.00 294.52 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned. 

Loans repaid, 1,286.56 

Joseph Sewally 11.10 

Alexander W. Thayer (part, see p. 131), . 267.84 

Qnlncy Tufts, 547.71 

Benjamin Wadsworth, 14.98 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler. 

Interest, $802.26 

Loans repaid, 8.00 306.26 

Anonymous Gift for beneficiary use in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, 200.00 47,041.64 

Income of Prize Funds, and gifts for prizes. 

Jeremy Belknap (gift), $50.00 

James Gk>rdon Bennett, 82.24 

Philo Sherman Bennett, 20.72 

Francis Boott (part, see p. 90), 190.00 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 1,542.48 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 158.74 

Coolidge Debating, 265.24 

Uoyd MoKim Garrison, 182.28 

Edward Hopkins Gift for "Deturs." 

From Trustees, $206.47 

Interest on balance, 96.88 802.85 

Sales, . . . 58.72 

John O. Sargent, 128.69 

Gtoorge B. Sohier (part, see p. 103), .... 250.00 

Charles Sumner, 186.19 

Bobert N. Toppan, 193.65 

Philip Washburn, 109.69 

David A. Wells (part, see pp. 84, 90), ... 560.00 4,226.89 

Amount carried forward, $671,110.46 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $671,110.46 

Income of Sundry Funds for Special Purposes. 
« Botanic Department (part, see p. 119). 

One-fourth for Cryptogamic Herbarium, . . $488.80 

One-eighth for Laboratories of Botany, . . 244.15 

William H. Baldwin, Jr. 1885, 284.19 

Francis Boott (part, see p. 89), 886.85 

Franois James Child Memorial, 570.69 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856. 

Interest, $848.86 

Sales, 140.61 489.47 

Book Fund of the Class of 1881, 170.87 

Gtoorge A. Gkurdner, 284.49 

Gtoorge Silsbee and Ellen Sever Hale, . 271.92 

Harvard Oriental Series, 741.51 

XngersoU Lecture (part, seep. 84), 67.50 

Music Department, 58.37 

Francis Greenwood Feabody (part, see p. 84), 3,675.99 
Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part, see pp. 84, 85). 

Interest, $4,186.91 

Sales, 582.77 4,769.68 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Additional (part, see 

p. 84), 176.84 

Bobert W. Sayles, 251.30 

George William Sawin, 236.42 

Shaler Memorial, 810.64 

John E. Thayer, 817.76 

Elisabeth Torrey, 51.46 

Henry Warren Torrey. Interest, . $568.78 

Sales, . . 161.47 780.25 

Unknown Memorial (part, seep. 84), 1,800.00 

Cyrus M. Warren, 818.76 

Henry C. Warren (part, see p. 84), . . . . 1,654.70 

David A. Wells (part, see pp. 84, 89), . . . 809.00 

Chauncey Wright, 55.84 20,160.« 

Sundry Gifts. 

For the Department of Anthropology, $25.00 

For the Department of Architecture. 

Gift, $400.00 

Interest, 80.68 480.68 

For the Department of the Classics. 

Sales of publications, 218.83 

For the Department of Economics. 

For books, $40.00 

For publishing a thesis, 500.00 540.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $1,259.01 $691,270.91 
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Tablb No. II, The Collsoe, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amounts brought forward, .... $1,259.01 $691,270.91 
Sundry Gifts (continued). 

For the Department of Geology, for a seismograph, 685.00 

For the Department of Latin, for equipment for 

"Latin 10," 200.00 

For the Department of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Interest, 18.60 

For the Department of Music, 140.00 

For the Department of Sanskrit. 

Interest, $10.44 

Sales of publications, 582.69 598.13 

For the Philosophical Library 

Gifts, $24.91 

Interest, 7.99 82.90 

For extra copies of Contributions from the Zoology 
ical Laboratory, 76.00 

For the Bermuda Biological Station. 

Gifts, $500.00 

Interest, 84.06 584.06 

Towards the trareUing expenses and support at 
Harvard Uniyersity of Chinese students in 
addition to the sixteen students sent by the 

Chinese Goyemment in 1906-07, 2,500.00 

For publishing Haryard Psychological Studies. 

Gift, $1,106.02 

Sales, 9.00 1,115.02 

For the School for Social Workers. 

Gift, $500.00 

Interest, 89.85 539.85 

For the Ethics of the Social Questions. Interest, 4.82 

For furnishings of the Department of Social 

Ethics in Emerson Hall. Interest, 16.90 

For furnishing Emerson Hall. 

Gift, $2,500.00 

Interest, 58.42 2,558.42 

For furnishing the Common-Room in Conant Hall. 500.00 

For evening use of Warren House libraries. 

Gift, $53.00 

Less included in gifts for service in 

Department Libraries, 40.00 18.00 

For Plantations in the College Yard. Interest, . 68.90 10,849.11 
Amount carried forward, $702,120.02 
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TaBLB No. II, Tn» COLLBGB, OOMTINUXD. 
RBCBIPTS. 

AI^01mt ^roaght forward) • $7QS,lJ0.(tt 

Receipts from students. 

Tuition fees. ^ , . ,^. . , 

Begi^r Additloiial 
College. Prognpune Counes 

Regalar, $292,620.00 $28,260.71 

Special, 86,664.00 l,B»eS>l 

Lawrence Scientific 

School, 29,410.00 594.00 





#857,694.00 $30,450.71 


Graduate School of 




Arts and Sciences, . 


46,285.00 148.84 


Applied Science, . . 


4,450.00 


School for Social 




Worl^ers, .... 


258.83 


Radcliffe students in 




University courses. 


2,785.00 


For afternoon and 




Saturday courses 




for teachers, . . 


2,370.00 


Summer Schools in 




Cambridge, . . . 


22,472.00 



$486,259.88 $80,594.06 $466,858.89 

Registration fees. Summer Schools in Cam- 
bridge f M64.00 

Examination fees. 

Admission, $9,895.48 

Condition, make-up and ad- 

yanced standing, 8,488.00 

Doctor of Philosophy, 80.00 12,908.48 

Graduation fees, 7,840.00 

Laboratory fees. 

Astronomy, $470.00 

Botany, 1,210.00 

Chemistry, 14,426.71 

Engineering, 2,806.50 

Engineering, Squam Lake, . . . 1,985.00 

Geology, 1,415.00 

Hygiene, 1,670.00 

Mineralogy, 875.00 

Mining and Metallurgy, 3,106.18 

Philosophy, 90.00 

Physics, 4,646.00 

Zoology, 1,477.50 88,627.84 

Amounts carried forward, $522,798.71 $702,120.02 
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Table No. II, Thb Collbgb, continued. 
KEC^IPTS. 

Amoants bronght forward, $522,793.71 $702,120.02 

Beceipts from Students (^continued) . 

College dormitories, $99,678.88 

Less the following items : — 
Receipts from dormitories 
belonging to University 
Houses and Lands ac- 
count, credited under 
income of the Funds 
which constitute the prin- 
cipal of this account, $15,878.88 
One-half net income from 
Matthews Hall, credited 
under income of Mat- 
thews Scholarships, . . 4,845.74 20,719.07 78,959.26 

Summer School excursions, surplus, 155.02 601,907.99 

Sundries. 

Repayment, balances of special appropriations to 
be used bj Professor Shaler. 

For clerical assistance, $169.62 

For loans in Lawrence Soientiflc 

School, 72.82 $242.44 

Repayment of part of a special appropriation for 
specimens for the Department of Mineralogy 

and Petrography, 115.00 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Lunch, .... 422.00 

Uniyersi^ Hymn Books, 805.02 

Annals of Mathematics, 895.74 

Propositions in Geometry, 111.84 

Infinite Series 79.99 

Manual of Engineeriiig, 211.15 

Elementary Exercises in Physics, .... 170.45 

Hand-book of American History, .... 187.20 

History 1 publications, 524.67 

Harvard Economic Studies, 144.79 

Report on Examinations in English for 

Admission, 222.89 

old examination papers, 498.22 

ot^er publications, 1,084.01 

Sundry receipts at the Engineering Camp at Squam 

Lake, 8,984.16 

Pasturage, Squam Lake, 55.00 

Interest on bank deposit, Squam Lake account, . 41.76 

* < account of tuition fees paid in advance, 2, 127 .06 

Insurance awards, 80.00 

** premiums repaid, 17.86 15,865.75 

$1,819,898.76 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

From Fellowship Funds and Gifts. 

Julia Amory Appleton, $1,600.00 

Edward Austin (part, see pp. 94, 97, 116). 

Edward Austin Fellowships, 2,000.00 

Anstiny Teaching « 11,275.00 

Cercle Fran^ais de rUniyersit^ Harvard, . . . 600.00 

Gtoorge W. Dillaway, 150.00 

Osias Goodwin Memorial, 225.00 

Harris, 500.00 

Edward William Hooper, 1,750.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, 900.00 

Henry Iioe Memorial, 450.00 

Charles Eliot Norton, 600.00 

Bobert Treat Paine, 500.00 

John Parker, 2,250.00 

Francis Parkman, 450.00 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part, see p. 98). 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Fellowship, . . . 500.00 

Bogers, 1,087.50 

Henry Bromfield Bogers Memorial, ... 450.00 

South End House, 850.00 

John Tyndall, 500.00 

James Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 600.00 187,137.50 

From Scholarship Funds and Gifts. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Edward Austin (part, see pp. 94, 97, 118, 116). 

Austin Scholairships in Architec- 
ture, $800.00 

Austin Scholarships for Teachers, 8,100.00 8,400.00 

BarUett, . . . 250.00 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow, 600.00 

Bowditch, 5,000.00 

Bright Scholarships, 1,125.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Morey Willard Buckminster, 200.00 

Burr, 1,200.00 

Bulnff Sterling Choate, 275.00 

Class of 1802, 825.00 

1814, 125.00 

" 1816 (Eirkland), 260.00 

1817, 176.00 

** 1828, 150.00 

1836, 186.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $13,880.00 $27,l87i0 
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Tablb No.' II,' The College, continued, 

PAYMENTS. 
Amonntfl brought forward, . . . $18,830.00 $27,187.50 
From Scholarship Funds and Gifts (continued). 

Class of 1841, 200.00 

1852 (Dana), 200.00 

'* 1866, 600.00 

*' 1867, 175.00 

" 1877, 200.00 

" 1883, 225.00 

Orowninshield, 450.00 

Warren H. Cudworth, 600.00 

Francis H. Cummings, 225.00 

(George and Martha Derby, 250.00 

JnUns Dexter, 220.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 100.00 

Department of Education, 250.00 

William Samuel Eliot, 250.00 

Gtoorge H. Emerson (part, see p. 131), . . 900.00 

Joseph Eveleth (part, see p. 118), 1,000.00 

FaU River, 80.00 

Parrar, 250.00 

Richard Augustine Gkunbrill, 450.00 

Charles Haven Goodwin, 800.00 

Greene, 150.00 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. 97, 104). 

Price Greenleaf Scholarships, 8,000.00 

Harvard Club of Buffalo, 200.00 

«« *t Chicago, 800.00 

*♦ " Louisiana, 208.51 

«* *« St. Louis, 300.00 

John Appleton Haven, 480.00 

William Hilton, 450.00 

Ebenezer Bockwood Hoar, 425.00 

IiOVina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, .... 250.00 
B. M. Hodges. 

Hodges Scholarship, 250.00 

HoUis, 260.00 

Henry B. Humphrey, 450.00 

Hennen Jennings, 425.00 

Charles L. Jones, 1,200.00 

Gtoorge Emerson Lowell, 420.00 

Markoe, 150.00 

Matthews, 4,680.00 

William Merrick, 225.00 

Morey, 



325.00 



LadyMowlson, 225.00 



Amounts carried forward, . . . $35,118.51 $27,187.50 
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Tablb No. n, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoants brought forward, . . . $85,118.51 $27,187.50 

From Scholarship Funds and Gifts (continued) . 

Boston Newsboys', 160.00 

Howard Gardner Niohols, 225.00 

Luoy Osgood, 815.00 

George Poster Peabody, 160.00 

Pennoyer, 155.00 

Bebeooa A. Perkins, 150.00 

Philadelpliia, 425.00 

Wendell Phillips Memorial, 50.00 

Bioardo Prize, 850.00 

Henry Bromfield Bogers 120.00 

Edward Bnssell, 225.00 

Sales, 200.00 

Saltonstall, 425.00 

Leverett Saltonstall, 825.00 

Mary Saltonstall, 800.00 

James Savage (part). 

Savage Scholarship, . . .* 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

SewaU, 480.00 

Shattuok, 2,040.00 

Slade, 290.00 

Dunlap Smith, 220.00 

Story, 175.00 

Stonghton, 100.00 

Thayer, 8,240.00 

Gk>rham Thomas, 150.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Christopher M. Weld, 400.00 

Jacob Wendell > . . 800.00 

Whiting, 420.00 

Josiah Dwight Whitney, 240.00 

Mary L. Whitney, 800.00 

Charles Wyman, . 400.00 

Uniyersity, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1,890.00 

'« " <* Applied Science, . 600.00 

<* Lawrence Scientiflc School, . . . 1,240.00 

Normal, ** ** " .... 600.00 

Architectural League, 110.00 68,828.51 

From Beneficiary and Loan Funds. 

Bebecoa C. Ames, $1,778.00 



Amounts carried forward, $1,778.00 $80,966.01 
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Table No. II, The Collbob, oontinued. 
PAYMBNTS. 

Amount! brought forward, $1,778.00 $80,966.01 

From Beneficiary and Loan Funds (continued) . 
Edward Austin (part, see pp. 94', 118, 116). 
Loans to L. S. S. students, . . . $1,970.00 

*« Special " ... 744.76 2,714.76 

Edward Austin Loans Repaid (L.S.8.), . . 1,194.60 

Frank Bolles Memorial, 25.00 

Walter Channing Cabot, 2,408.99 

Edward Erwin Coolidge, 500.00 

Moses Day, 261.01 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid. 

Beneficiaries, 1,865.00 

Exhibitions, 63.85 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. 95, 104). 

Price Greenleaf Aid, 14,240.66 

Edwin A. W. Harlow, 126.12 

Bertram Kimball, 1,185.00 

lAwrence Scientific School Loans Repaid, . . 527.00 

Mnnroe, 522.45 

Palfrey Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memorial, .... 179.00 

Qnincy Tufts, 584.82 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 90.00 

Scholarship and Beneficiaiy money returned, . . 1,190.11 29,475.87 

From Prize Funds and Gifts for Prizes. 

Anonymous gift for a prize essay in the Depart- 
ment of History and GoTemment, $250.00 

Jeremy Belknap, 50.00 

Philo Sherman Bennett, 40.00 

Francis Boott. Expenses, 90.00 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations. 

Prizes, $1,050.00 

Expenses, 25.00 1,075.00 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge Debating, 200.00 

Dante Prize 100.00 

Uoyd McKim Garrison Prize, 100.00 

Edward Hopkins Gift for ^^Deturs," . . . 289.00 

John O. Sargent, 100.00 

Gtoorge B. Sohier (part, see p. 105), .... 250.00 

Bobert N. Toppan, 150.00 

Philip Washburn, 75.00 

David A. Wells (part), 560.00 8,584.00 

Amount carried forward, $114,025.88 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoant brought forward, $114,035^ 

From Sundry Funds for Special PurpoBes. 

Francis Boott^ books for the Department of 

Music, $117.67 

Franoifl James Child Memorial, books, . . 698.66 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856. 
Harrard Studies in Classical Philol., $659.48 
Interest on adyances, 75.28 784.71 

Book Fund of the Class of 1881, books for the 

Department of Chemistry, 68.88 

Gtoorge A. Gkurdner, photographs, etc., for the 

Department of Qeology, 861.74 

Gtoorge Silsbee and Ellen Sever Hale, 

Studies in Philology and Literature, 200.00 

Harvard Oriental Series, publications, .... 624.65 

IngersoU Lecture (part), printing, 67.50 

Francis Greenwood Feabody, 2,845.18 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part, see p. 94). 

Expenses of Nelson Bobinson Jr. Hall, 4,769.68 
Nelson Bobinson Jr. Additional. 
Psychological Laboratory. 

Mechanic, $422.98 

Equipment, 472.51 

Sundries, 18.51 914.00 

Gtoorge William Sawin, books for the De- 
partment of Mathematics, 246.54 

Bobert W. Sayles, for the Department of 

Geology, 6.40 

John E. Thayer, Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 780.47 

Elizabeth Torrey, books for the Department 

of History, 14.70 

Henry Warren Torrey, for printing Har- 
vard Historical Studies, 1,000.92 

Unknown Memorial (part), services and expenses, 2,126.79 

Cyrus M. Warren, research in Chemistry, . 288.96 

David A. Wells (part), Harvard Economic 
Studies, Vol. II (part), 698.87 15,804.77 

From Gifts for Special Purposes. 

For the Chinese Goyernment to apply towards the 
travelling expenses and support at Harvard 
University of Chinese students in addition to 
the sixteen sent by the Chinese Grovemment 
in 1906-07, $2,493.00 

Amounts carried forward, $2,498.00 $129,880.65 
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Table No. II, The Colleoe, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $2,498.00 $129,880.65 

From' Gifts for Special Purposes (^continued). 

For Department of Anthropology, 25.00 

" *' Architecture, books, casts, etc., 2,415.28 
" ** Chemistry, books and improve- 
ments, . 1.58 

" »* The Classics, books, etc. . . . 883.51 

*' ** Economics. 

Books and material, $118.08 

Maps and charts, . 107.77 220.85 

" ** French, books, . . . . . . . .82 

" " Geology and Geography, lantern 

slides and models, .... 181.50 

*♦ " German, books, 14.26 

*' *« Mining and MetaUurgy, . . . 1,228.77 

*' " Music, books, 51.70 

** Harvard Psychological Studies, publication, 1,629.48 

" lK>well Memorial Library, books, .... 14.04 

« Semitic Library, books, 248.84 

'^ Bermuda Biological Station, 1,509.29 

'' furnishing the Common-Room in Conant Hall, 491.40 
" extra copies of contributions from the Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, 66.40 

" School for Social Workers, . . . $2,881.00 

Less charged to College salaries, 1,500.00 881 .00 
" The Ethics of the Social Questions. 

Sundry expenses, 1,516.66 

For Furnishings for the Department of Social 

Ethics, in Emerson Hall, 188.87 

<* Furnishing Emerson Hall, 8,096.21 

** Philosophical Library. 

Freight on books, 5.00 

'< Improvements at the Engineering Camp at 

Squam Lake, N.H., 157.38 16,605.24 

Fftyments made from College income on the following 
accounts : — 
Museum of Comparative Zoology (part, see Table 

XIU, page 128), $4,227.00 

Jefforson Physical Laboratory (part, see Table 

XVni, page 127) 665.96 

Hemenway Gymnasium (part, see Table XXI, 

page 180), 6,749.90 11,642.86 

Summer Schools. 

Salaries, $19,395.20 

Secretary, 900.00 



Amounts carried forward, $20,295.20 $158,078.75 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, .... $20,295.30 $158,078.76 

Summer Schools (continued). 

Repairs and improTements, 17.78 

Care and cleaning, 129.87 

Fuel, 13.50 

Water, 17.44 

Lighting, 7.41 

Printing, 579.81 

Stationery and postage, 881.58 

Prospectus and Catalogue, 665.47 

Advertising, 488.47 

Diplomas 21.00 

Serrices and wages, 820.15 

Remission of fees for instruction, 200.00 

Geological and Geographical courses, travelling 

expenses, 28.66 

Receptions, 256.20 

Use of swimming tank, 400.00 

Gymnasium expenses, 88.85 

Instruments and appliances, 7.87 

Deficit for dining-room, 9,849.61 

Supplies, materials, and sundries, 168.97 84,88Si4 

Appropriations for collections, laboratories, etc. 

Anthropology $100.00 

Architecture, 600.00 

Landscape Architecture, 1,800.00 

Botany, 580.00 

Chemistry, 260.00 

Classics, 400.00 

Economics, 675.00 

Education, 100.00 

Engineering, 2,000.00 

English, 200.00 

Une Arts, 200.00 

French and Spanish, 1,800.00 

Geology and Geography, 888.64 

German, 926.00 

Graduate Schools, advertising, 2,100.00 

History, 760.00 

History, for books, 188.60 

Mineralogy and Petrography, 350.00 

Mining 12, 100.00 

Music, 126.00 

Physics, 500.00 

Psychology, 160.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $18,132.14 $192,460.99 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, .... $18482.14 $192,460.99 
Appropriations for collections, laboratories, etc. (continued). 

Zoology, 200.00 

« for reprints, 50.00 

Assistants to Instructors, 521.00 

Laboratory fees appropriated, 28,086.84 41,989.48 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $528,572.76 

Deans, 6,888.88 

Chairmen of Committees, 400.00 

Recorders and Secretaries, 7,550.00 

Examination Proctors, 1,450.00 539,8Q^.09 

For College Public Buildings, which are not valued in 
the Treasurer's books. 

Repairs, improTements, &c., $4,654.18 

Care and cleaning, 18,704.60 

Fuel, 6,985.88 

Water, 308.28 

Lighting, 1,848.92 

Insurance, 680.87 

Electric power, 518.61 

Supplies and sundries, 887.87 

Telephones, 38.07 

Furniture, 960.21 80,026.89 

For College Dormitories, Hollis, Stoughton, Hoi- 
worthy, Thayer, Weld, Wadsworth House, 
Walter Hastings, Perkins, and Conant, which 
are not valued in the Treasurer's books. 
Perkins Hall. 

Installation of heating system, $8,638.12 

Other changes, 811.77 

Conant Hall. 

Additions to heating system, 405.60 

Changes in plan, 2,619.57 

Furniture, 5.28 

Repairs and improTements, 8,219.72 

Care and cleaning, 16,427.61 

Fuel, 8,723.12 

Water, 1,427.79 

Lighting, 8,553.82 

Insurance, 980.50 

Supplies and sundries, 887.31 42,150.21 

General Expenses. 

Deans and Chairmen of Committees, clerical and 

office expenses, $17,836.60 

Amounts carried forward, $17,836.00 $845,883.66 
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Table No. II, The College, ooNTftojED. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amonnto brought forward, .... $17,886.60 $845,888.66 
(General Expenses {continued). 

Secretary of the Faculty, clerical and office expenses. 

Alterations to office, $505.10 

Furniture, 405.07 

Assistance, 75.00 985.17 

Reading examination books, 8,900.96 

Services of proctors, 1,471.40 

** undergraduates, 1,268.56 

'' Head Guide in College grounds, . . . 875.00 

'< Librarian in Emerson Hall, .... 150.00 

Attendants in department laboratories, 2,088.75 

Admission examinations, 2,816.61 

Commencement Lunch, 250.88 

Printing office, expenses, $27,695.14 

Less receipts from other Depots, . 16,892.41 11,802.78 

Annals of Mathematics, 1,089.41 

Syllabus in Geometry, 52.62 

Infinite Series, 26.65 

Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. II, 709.05 

SyUabus in History 1, 66.95 

Map of Europe, 106.09 

Telephones, 18.00 

Adrertising, 982.45 

Watchmen, 1,460.00 

Legal expenses, 75.00 

Music, Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 78.50 

Towards room of visiting German Professor, . . 45.00 

Landscape Architecture, pamphlet, 676.56 

Forestry, apparatus and supplies, 165.40 

Moving Psychological Laboratory, 

Services and expenses at Faculty meetings, . . . 151.14 

" for Regent, 7.50 

Blank books for examinations, 942.10 

Expenses of Engineering Camp at Squam Lake, . 11,945.92 

Engineering courses in Pierce Hall, 8,740.89 

Travelling expenses in Economics 18, ..**... 100.00 

College Entrance Examination Board, 181.80 

Expense of collecting term-bills, 147.04 

Diplomas, 849.14 

Committee on the Publication of Academic Dis- 
tinctions, 48.00 

Lighting College Yard, 182.50 

Stereopticon operator, 9.00 

Freight, and sundries, 94.85 71,841.17 

$917,224.88 
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Table No. III. 

THE LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for Capital Account. 

Charles Eliot Norton Fond (additional), . . f454.92 

William R. Castle Fund, 1,000.00 

Stephen Salisbury Bequest, 5,120.00 $6,574.92 

Income of Book Funds, and Gifts and Receipts for the 
purchase of books. 

Nathaniel I. Bowditch, $105.66 

Bright Legacy (i income, see p. 85), 1,227.50 

Edwin Conant (i income, see p. 104), .... 839.90 

Constantius (i income, see p. 104), 685.92 

Benny, 268.67 

Eliza Farrar, 264.94 

Price Greenleaf (part, seepp. 86, 88, 104), . . 1,000.00 

Horace A. Haven, 159.88 

Francis B. Hayes, 498.76 

Cfreorge Hayward, 260.08 

Thomas Hollis, 119.51 

Sidney Homer, 104.49 

Jarvls, 25.88 

Frederick A. Lane, 266.66 

lK>well, 1,839.10 

Charles Minot, 2,960.58 

Charles Eliot Norton, 439.05 

Lucy Osgood, 855.48 

Mary Osgood, 845.08 

Henry L. Pierce, 2,465.65 

Francis Sales, 192.42 

Stephen Salisbury, 259.28 

Sever, 974.89 

Samuel Shapleigh, 196.99 

Cfreorge B. Sohier (part, see p. 89), 98.70 

Subscription, 520.95 

Charles Simmer, 1,842.87 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor, 248.59 

Daniel Treadwell (i income, see p. 104), . . . 800.54 

Ichabod Tucker, 200.89 

Henry W. Wales (part, see p. 84), 200.02 

James Walker, 788.92 

Thomas W. Ward, 258.81 

J. Huntington Wolcott, 1,007.24 

Gifts for books. Gifts, $10,112.68 

Interest, 70.79 10,188.47 

Sale of duplicate books, 10.50 

Beceiyed for books lost, 87.52 80,588.79 

Amount carried forward, $87,118.71 
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Table No. Ill, The Library, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount brou£^t forward, $87,113.71 

Income of B. M. Hodges Fand (part, see p. 86). 

For publishing bibliogn^hical contributions, 877.S4 

Income of Funds for general purposes. 

Daniel Austiny $882.32 

Class of 1880 (part, see pp. 88, 121), 1,000.00 

Bdwln Conant (I income, see p. 108^, .... 1,019.68 

Constantitis (iincomcKseep. 108), 686.92 

Fund of the Class of 1861, 84.62 

" " " " (C.F. Dunbar's Gift), 84.08 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. M^ 88, 108), . . 16,265.66 

Henry T. Morgan, 4,028.79 

Henry L. Pierce (Residuary) (part, see pp. 79, 122), 2,455.00 

Stephen Salisbury Bequest, 78.81 

James Savage (part, see pp. 87, 121), 1,821.65 

Daniel Treadwell (i income, see p. 108), . . . 800.54 

Bben Wright, 4,910.00 82,456.57 

Fees for use of Library, $90.00 

Fines, 483.64 

Sale of Bibliographical Contributions, 8.48 

Gifts for additional serrice, 1,815.00 

Gift for special equipment, 50.00 2,442.07 

$72,389.59 
PAYMENTS. 

For Books, from the following Funds, Gifts, etc. 

Bowditch, $75.95 

Bright, . . .* 1,847.94 

Edwin Conant, 266.57 

Constantius, 621.84 

Denny, 252.89 

Farrar, 242.45 

Price Greenleaf (part, see pp. 95, 97), .... 1,286.79 

Haven, 120.65 

Hayes, 578.48 

Hayward, 159.75 

Hollis, 98.81 

Homer, 70.98 

Jarvis, 87.88 

Lane, 862.48 

Lowell, 921.61 

Mtnot, 2,682.99 

Charles Eliot Norton, 626.88 

Lucy Osgood, 874.10 

Mary Osgood, 252.38 

Amount carried forward $10,326.22 
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Table No. Ill, The Libbabt, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $10,826.22 

Por Books, from the following Fands, Gifts, etc.^eotUin'd), 

Henry L. Pierce, 1,698.79 

Sales, 199.88 

Salisbtiry, 887.99 

Sever, 906.79 

Shapleigh, 210.46 

George B. Sohier (part,8eep.97), 174.22 

Subscription, 686.86 

Suxxmer, 1,861.77 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor, 148.81 

Daniel Treadwell, 419.48 

Tucker, 211.96 

Wales, 48.79 

Walker, . . 1 766.94 

Ward, . 218.16 

J. Huntington Wolcott, 1,294.17 

Sundry gifts for books (balances), 10,687.70 

Duplicate money and receipts for lost books, ... 211.22 

Fines, 64.47 $80,147.16 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Serrices and wages (part, see next line), 18,868.89 

Serrioes paid from special gifts (part, see below), . . . 1,400.00 

Repairs and improvements, 987.96 

Care and cleaning, 1,048.78 

Fuel, 1,128.46 

Water, 64.01 

Lighting, 1,208.82 

Printing, 647.08 

Furniture, 807.19 

Stationery and postage, 624.09 

Telephone, 106.00 

Binding, 8,090.77 

Blectric power, 86.86 

Freight, 172.77 

Supplies and sundries, 1,089.46 

MoTing books, 20.00 48,978.62 

Department Libraries. 
Services and wages. 

Paid from special gifts, $108.00 

Remainder, 1,122.76 $1,226.76 

Lighting paid from special gift, 13.00 1,288.76 

$80,864.42 
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Table No. IV. 

DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of FnndB for Instniction, or for general purposes. 

Divinity School balance (interest on), $812.47 

Endowment, 3,507.07 

Oliver Ames, 884.70 

Hannah C. Andrews, 25.78 

Daniel Austin, 54.75 

Adams Ayer, 49.10 

Joseph Baker, 750.00 

Beneficiary money returned (balance), 9.82 

Bussey Professorship, 1,845.37 

Bussey Trust (part, see pp. 108, 117, 181), . . . 2,710.28 

Joshua Clapp, 106.94 

Edwin Conant, 245.50 

Dexter Lectureship, 1,254.21 

Frothingham Professorship, 2,661.37 

Abraham W. Fuller, 51.56 

Lewis Gould, 44.78 

John Hanoook Professorship, .... $294.99 

Charles L. Hanoook(part, see p. 181) ,3,776.84 4,071.88 

Haven, 245.50 

Samuel Hoar, 51.56 

Henry P. Kidder, 491.00 

Henry Lienow, 450.98 

Caroline Merriam, 51.56 

Farkman Professorship, 786.89 

John W. Qulnby, 28.58 

Abby Crocker Biohmond, 49.10 

John L. Bussell, 49.10 

William B. Spooner, 491.00 

Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment, . 1,964.00 

Mary F. Townsend, 257.77 

Winthrop Ward, 108.11 

Winn Professorship, 2,766.59 $26,821.7J 

Interest on account of tuition fees paid in adrance, 26.48 

Income of Scholarship, Beneficiary and Prize Funds. 

Bobert Cheurles Billings, for prizes, .... $125.85 

Abner W. Buttriok, 656.08 

Thomas Cary, 281.24 

George Chapman, 188.81 

Joshua Clapp, 224.14 

Jackson Foundation, 748.87 

J. Henry Kendall, 274.42 

Amounts carried forward, $2,448.86 $26,848.21 
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Table No. IV, Divinitt School, continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, • . . $2,448.86 $26,848.21 
Income of Scholarship, etc. (eonUnued). 

Nancy Kendall, 178.52 

William Fomroy, 51.56 2,668.94 

Income of Book Funds. 

RiLshton Bashwood Burr, $224.58 

Louisa J. HaU, 42.18 266.71 

Beceipts from Students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $5,500.00 

<« « Summer School, 1,545.00 

DiTinity Hall, 2,925.00 

Library fines, 7.46 9,977.45 

Gift for Divinity Library, $4.07 

Gift from Society for Promoting Theological Education, 1,447.00 

Honoraria returned, 75.00 

Sale of tickets to Alumni Dinner, 52.00 

** catalogues, .75 

'« duplicate books, 12.80 

Paid by the College for use of room in Divinity Hall for 

the visiting German Professor, 45.00 1,686.12 

$40,897.48 

PAYMENTS. 
From Scholarship Funds. 

Thomas Cary, $240.00 

George Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua Clapp, 180.00 

Jackson Foundation, 640.00 

J. Henry Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy Kendall, 140.00 $1,500.00 

From Beneficiary Funds. 

Abner W. Buttrick, $575.00 

William Pomroy, 49.77 624.77 

From Bobert Charles Billings Fund, price, 100.00 

From Book Funds. 

Bushton Bashwood Burr, 257.97 

Salaries for instruction, $27,146.59 

Summer School. Salaries for instruction, . $1,200.00 

Printing and other expenses, 864.26 1,564.26 

Secretary and Librarian, 1,750.00 

Services and wages, 259.77 

Library Assistants, 1,162.80 

Bepairs, improvements, and labor, 707.96 

Insurance, 142.01 

Care and cleaning, 1,888.58 

Amounts carried forward, .... $84,616.42 $2,482.74 
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Tablb No. rV, Divinity School, coNmaisD. 
PAYMBNTS. 

Amoonto brought forward, .... $84,616.42 |2,48S.74 

Fmel, 498.98 

Water, 47.44 

Lighting, 285.86 

Printing, 220.00 

Fnmitnre, 68.87 

Stationery and postage, 90.01 

Telephone, 20.00 

Books, 889.07 

Binding, 128.50 

Adrertifling, 855.82 

Diplomas, 11.00 

Alnmni dinner, 60.00 

Proportion of expenses of Gynmasinm (see Table XXI, 

page 180), 87.04 

American School for oriental study and research in 

Palestine (serenth payment), 100.00 

Subscriptions to the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology 

in the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 25.00 

Supplies and sundries, 85.89 

From gift to complete a set of periodicals in the Library, 4.07 87,027.97 

$89,610.71 

Table No. V. 

LAW SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Qift for Capital Account. 

Samuel Phillips Presoott Fay 1798 Fund 
and Scholarship, $5,000.00 

Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Law School balance (interest on), $10,292.15 

James Barr Ames Loan, 26.86 

James Barr Ames Prize, 108.94 

Gift of James Mtuison Barnard and AtLgiista 

Barnard. Interest on balance, 40.24 

Bemis Professorship, 8,889.72 

Bussey Professorship, 1,177.42 

Bussey Trust (part, see pp. 106, 117, 181), . . . 2,710.28 

James C. Carter Professorship, 5,045.76 

James Coolidge Carter Loan, 591.51 

Dane Professorship, 778.82 

Samuel Phillips Presoott Fay 1798 Fund 

and Scholarship, 81.85 

Amounts carried forward, $24,688.05 $5,000.00 
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Table No. V, Law School, continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $24,688.05 $6,000.00 

Income of Funds and Gifts (eatUinued) . 

Cfrecrge Fisher Scholarship, 175.04 

John Foster, for Medical Students and for Law 

Students in alternate years, 155.70 

Hughes Loan. Interest, $87.12 

Repayments, 284.60 271.72 

Law School Book, 2,808.78 

Law School Library, 4,910.00 

Boyall Professorship, 409.54 

Weld " 4,664.25 

Scholarship Money Returned. Interest, . . . $24.85 

Repayments, . 219.00 243.85 

Interest on account of tuition fees paid in advance, 495.86 

Tuition fees, 102,880.00 

Sale of catalogues, 6.50 141,208.24 

$146,208.24 

PAYMENTS. 
(See also CoHSTBOonoH Aooouim, Table XXTV, p. 188.) 
From Funds and Gifts. 

James Barr Ames Price, $410.00 

Gift of James Munson Barnard and Augusta 

Bamardy for books, 14.87 

Hughes Loan, 551.00 $975.87 

Scholarships from unrestricted income, $5,250.00 

Salaries for instruction, 58,475.00 

Librarians and Assistants, 11,186.91 

Secretaiy, 675.00 

Serrices of examiners and proctors, 848.50 

Repairs and improTements, 820.46 

Care and cleaning, 1,665.08 

Fuel, 679.04 

Water, 98.45 

Lighting, 1,416.21 

Printing, 2,889.78 

Furniture, 168.88 

Stationery and postage, 601.96 

Telephone, 77.50 

Books, 14,670.88 

Binding, 2,998.52 

Cleaning and moving books, 82.00 

AdTcrtising, 125.00 

Insurance, ' 226.17 

Amounts carried forward, $96,800.19 $975.87 
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Table No. V, Law School, continubd. 

PAYBfBNTS. 

Amounts brought forwmrd, $96,800.19 |976 S7 

Freight, 288.68 

Proportion of expenses of Gymnasiom (see Tmble XXI, 

page 180), 1,667.86 

Trayelling expenses, 308.45 

Electric power, 116.71 

Diplomas, 96.80 

Sundries, 378.84 99,651.98 

$100,627.50 



Table No. VI. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

(See also CoH8TBix>noH Aooouhts, Table XXTV, page 18S.) 

Gifts for Capital. 

Harvard Medical Alumni Fund, $2,480.00 

F. B. Greenough Fund (additional), 600.00 

John Homans Memorial Fund, 60,000.00 

Walter Augustus Leoompte Professorship of 

Otology Fund, 60,000.00 

Lyman Nichols Fund, 10,000.00 

Edward Wigglesworth Professorship of Der- 
matology Fund, 60,000.00 

James Skillen Memorial Fund, 10,867.39 

James Jackson Cabot Fund, 6,000,00 $179,787.89 

Fund established . 

Henry Francis Sears Fund for Pathology established by 
vote of the Corporation, March 11, 1907, with part of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the Medical School property at the 
comer of Boylston and Exeter Streets, by which the laborsr 
tory erected in 1889 with the gift of $86,000 from Henry 
Francis Sears, and known as the Sears Pathological 
Laboratory, passed from the possession of the Uniyersity, 35,000.00 

Income of Funds for Instruction, or for general 
purposes. 

Hcurvard Medical Alumni, $79.64 

Anonymous Fund in the Department of Theory and 

Practice, 493.90 

Edward M. Barringer (part, see p. Ill), . . 762.69 

Amounts carried forward, .... $1,326.13 $214,787.89 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounta brought forward, 91,326.13 $214,787.89 

Income of Funds for InBtrucdon {continued) . 

Bobert C. Billings, 6,868.19 

John B. and Buokminster Brown, 1,101.71 

Billiard Professorship of Neuropathology, . . . 2,498.65 

Calviti and Luoy Ellis (part, see p. 181), . . . 17,495.17 
Gteorge Fabyan Foundation for Comparative 

Pathology (part, see p. 112), 6,478.18 

Samuel £. Fitz, 90.15 

Henry Harris (i income, see p. 79), 735.00 

Hersey Professorship (| income, see p. 83), . . 397.06 

Gteorge Higginson, 5,046.35 

John Homans Memorial, 1,738.97 

Henry Jackson Endowment, 4,719.88 

Jackson Professorship of Clinical Medicine, . . 8,397.38 
Walter Augustus Iiecompte Professorship of 

Otology, . 306.87 

William O. Moseley, 2,604.81 

New subscription, 1,902.60 

Lyman Nichols, 20.18 

Henry L. Pierce (Residuary), 20,960.60 

Dr. Buppaner, 458.40 

Henry Francis Sears Fund for Pathology, . . 1,217.29 

Gteorge C. Shattuck, 3,629.44 

James Stillman Professorship, . 5,661.18 

Mary W. Swett, 774.06 

Samuel W. Swett, 982.00 

Qulncy Tufts, 98.20 

Edward Wigglesworth Professorship of De]^ 

matology, 1,329.78 

Henry Willard Williams, 1,922.61 92,760.14 

Interest on account of tuition fees paid in advance, 278.97 

Income of Fellowship Funds ; Gift for Fellowship. 

Anonymous Gift, $600.00 

Edward Austin (part, see pp. 86*, 88, 116). 

Austin Teaching Fellowships, 2,000.00 

George Cheyne Shattuck Memorial, .... 267.40 

Charles Eliot Ware '*• .... 285.42 

John Ware " .... 264.99 3,417.81 

Income of Scholarship and Aid Funds. 

Anonymous Aid, $264.19 

Edward M. Barringer (part, see p. 110), . . 600.00 

Lucius F. Billings, 257.82 

James Jackson Cabot, 246.60 

Amounta carried forward, $1,257.61 $311,244.31 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount bronght forward, $1,257.51 |311,844J)1 

Income of Scholarship and Aid Funds {cowtinutd^. 

David Williams Cheever, 286.79 

Cotting Gift, 167.96 

Orlando W. Doe, 144.11 

Joseph Eyeleth (part, see p. 86), 600.00 

Iiewis and Harriet Hayden, 280.46 

William Hilton (part, see p. 86), 450.00 

Claudius M. Jones, 821.56 

Alfred Hosmer Linder, 270.74 

Joseph Pearson Oliver, 430.51 

Charles B. Porter, 282.91 

Charles Pratt Strong, 246.43 

Isaac Sweetser, 828.08 

John Thomson Taylor, 265.93 

Edward Wigglesworth, 271.82 5,589.81 

Income of Prize Funds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, $194.68 

WiUiam H. Thomdike, 885.09 579.71 

Income of Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . $568.28 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, 306.48 

Boylston, for Medical Books, 72.57 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part, see p. 181), . . 2,419.29 
George Fabyan Foundation for ComparatiTe 
Pathology, interest (part, see p. Ill), $3,627.78 

Returned from appropriation, . . . 80.00 8,707.78 

F. B. Greenough (surgical research), .... 201.16 

Medical Library, 99.48 

Proctor, for the study of Chronic Diseases. 

Interest, $2,761.68 

Returned from appropriation, . . . 456.95 8,218.58 

School of Comparative Medicine, 262.29 

Surgical Laboratory, 338.25 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum. 

Interest, $670.27 

Insurance premiums returned, .... 35.28 705.55 

Gifts for present use, 163.01 12,062.79 

Sale of malene by the Department of Pathology, . . . $92.00 

Gifts for present use, 16,300.32 

For heat and power supplied to the House of the Good 

Samaritan, 2,347.22 

From instructors for advertising summer courses, . . . 360.00 19,099.54 

Amount carried forward, $348,576.10 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $848,576.10 

Beceipts from students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $65,798.07 

(< « graduate courses, .... 2,141.00 

« « Dental students, 8,075.00 

" ** summer courses, 7,698.06 $68,712.12 

Graduation fees, 800.00 

Matriculation fees, 460.00 

BzaminaUon fees, 96.00 

Laboratory fees and supplies. 

Anatomy, $1,568.10 

Chemistry, 982Ji5 

Pathological Technique, 105.08 

Physiology, 874.52 

Operatiye Surgery, 195.00 

Surgical Technique, 186.00 8,855.95 72,924.07 

Bepayments. 

Appropriations (balances), $517.60 

Expenses for a personal ol^ect, 50.00 567.60 

$422,067.77 

PAYMEl^TS. 

(See also Cohstbuotioh Aooourts, Table XXTV, page 188.) 

From Fellowship Funds and Gift. 

Anonymous Gift, $600.00 

Edward Austin (part, see pp. 94*, 97, 116). 

Austin Teaching Fellowship, 2,000.00 

Oeorge Cheyne Shattuok Memorial, .... 225.00 

Charles Eliot Ware Memorial, 225.00 

John Ware Memorial, . . 226.00 $8,275.00 

From Scholarship and Aid Funds. 

Anonymous Aid, $200.00 

Edward M. Barringer (part), 500.00 

Lucius F. Billings^ 200.00 

David Williams Cheever, 250.00 

Cotting Gift, 125.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 140.00 

Joseph Eveleth (part, see p. 95), 600.00 

John Foster, 100.00 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden, 272.50 

William Hilton (part), 460.00 

Claudius M. Jones, 250.00 

Alfred Hosmer Linder, 200.00 

Amounts carried forward, $3,287.50 $8,276.00 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $8,287.50 $8,875.00 

For Scholarship and Aid Funds (continued). 

Joseph Pearson Oliver^ 825.00 

Charles B. Porter^ 225.00 

Charles Pratt Strong^ 100.00 

Isaac Sweetser, 250.00 

John Thomson Taylor, 200.00 

Edward Wigglesworth, 200.00 4,587.50 

From Prize Fund. 

Boylston, advertising, 12.50 

From Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), • $667.88 

Bobert C. Billings, Journal of Medical Research, 800.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, Physiology, ..... 114.89 

Boylston, Medical Books, 17.46 

Bnllard Professorship of Neuropathology, . . . 1,285.60 
Caroline Brewer Croft (part), cancer inyesti- 

gations, 929.05 

Gteorge Fabyan Foundation for Comparatiye 

Pathology (part), serrices, 8,627.78 

Gifts for Anatomical Research, 202.87 

Gifts for Pathological Department Library, .... 404.98 

Proctor, for the study of Chronic Diseases, . . . 8,185.15 

Surgical Laboratory, 1,481.08 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum, .... 1,965.12 

Sundry Gifts (balances), $8,752.29 

Less paid for salaries, 4,750.00 4,002.29 18,588.55 

Appropriations. 

Aiuatomy, $1,980.00 

ComparatiTe Anatomy, 1,527.10 

Bacteriology, 600.00 

Books and serrice for the library, 8,500.00 

Chemistry, 1,282.25 

Histology and Bmbryology, 750.00 

Hygiene, 700.00 

Boston Medical Library, for use of, 100.00 

Clinical Medicine, 50.00 

Obstetrics, 50.00 

Pathology, 1,200.00 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology, 2,594.52 

Comparative Physiology, 500.00 

Surgery, 586.00 

Theory and Practice, 700.00 16,769.87 

Amount carried forward, $48,228.42 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, 148,228.42 

Graduate courses, fees repaid to Instructors, $2,141.00 

Summer " ♦* " " 8,798.00 10,984.00 

Salaries for instruction, 91,891.66 

Betiring allowance, 1,000.00 

General Expenses. 

Dean and Secretary, $500.00 

Clerical services, 1,370.18 

Repairs and improTements, 1,210.07 

Care and cleaning, in new buildings, 14,619.85 

" " old " (part of year), 590.70 

Fuel, 11,686.68 

Water, in new buildings, 722.67 

" old *' (part of year), 403.20 

Lighting and gas, in new buildings, 275.82 

" *« old «« (part of year), . 306.40 

Printing, 717.58 

Furniture, 18.01 

Stationery and postage, 898.14 

Telephones, in new buildings, 1,240.28 

" old '» (partof year), . . . . 106.82 

AdTertising and catalogues, • 1,491.59 

Insurance, 25.00 

Proctors, 67.00 

Mechanics and laboratory attendants, ....... 9,496.41 

Watchman, 1,416.54 

Diplomas, 105.89 

Moring to new buildings, 4,503.40 

Dedication of new buildings, 278.55 

Repairing portraits, 132.50 

Washing towels, 701.49 

Supplies and material, 1,690.22 

Sundries, 181.08 

Interest on adrances, 277.67 54,426.89 

$201,280.97 
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Tablk No. Vn. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Ineome of Fiiiid« mod Gift*. 

Sdward Ansliii rpwt. Me pp. 85*, 88, ill). 

Austin Tesching FeUovihip, foOOJOO 

DeoUl School balmnce (interest on), CK.I4 

Dentnl School Endowment, 11L.3S 

Henrj C. Warren Endowment, 1,199.30 

GifU for bnilding and for end o w m e nt . 

Harrard Dental Ahnmi GtfU, . $L,490.50 

Other Gifta, 8,009.00 

Intereat, 8M.49 BJSlSt $TM»Sr 

Intereat on toition feea paid in adraaoe, SliK 

Baoeipta from atodenta. 

Toition feea, regolar cooraea, $10,640.00 

" ** apecial " 900.00 

" '• anmmer " 437.50 

$11,877.50 

Leaa tranaferred to Medical School, 8,075.00 $8,808.50 

Examination feea, 27.00 

Laboratory feet, 8,505.78 

Uie of microacopea, 51.00 

Chemistry, breakage and aoppliea, 897.88 18,158.54 

Feea from infirmary, 4,809.85 

Sale of gold, platinum, and aweepinga, $401.08 

«< acrapa and old materials, 61.94 4«8.9€ 

Receipts from real estate 681.17 

$85,886.70 

PAYMENTS. 

Bdward Austin (part, see pp. 94*, 97, 118). 

Austin Teaching Fellowahip, $600.00 

Real Estate. Expenses, 588.41 

Salaries for instmction, $5,437.50 

Secretary, 700.00 

Proctors, 82.00 

Repaira and improvements, 1,008.68 

Care and cleaning, 1,147.58 

Fuel, 394.40 

Water, 114.30 

Lighting, 363.27 

Printing, 210.60 

Furniture, 76.80 

Instruments and apparatus, 77.18 

Amounts carried forward, $9,561.70 $1,082.41 
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Table No. VII, Dental School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amomits brought forward, $9,561.70 $1,022.41 

Stationery and postage, 816.89 

Telephone, 121.37 

AdTertiaing, 477.22 

Serrices and wages, 2,064.61 

Services of an assistant in Chemistry, 65.00 

Annual Catalogue, 182.45 

Expenses in preparing for a new building, 25.00 

HospitaUty, 110.00 

Laboratory expenses, 77.44 

Clinical expenses, 28.50 

Washing towels, 345.81 

SuppUes, Ac., 4,691.48 

Sundries, 98.58 18,116.05 

$19,138.46 



Table No. VIII. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

BuSBey Institution balance (interest on), .... $1,415.86 

Bussey Trust (part, see pp. 106, 108, 181), . . . 5,420.55 $6,885.91 

Tuition fees, 4,875.00 

Interest on tuition fees paid in advance, 21.06 

Sale of wood, hay and sundries, $104.42 

Horticultural Department, prizes, sale of flowers, plants,^., 1,757.51 

Board of animals, 5,491.26 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,385.00 8,688.19 

$20,420.16 

PAYMENTS. === 

Salaries, $8,400.00 

Sendees and wages, 8,468.07 

Bepairs and improTements, 1,288.87 

Fuel, 886.25 

Lighting, 8.04 

Water, 88.20 

Printing, 86.50 

Stationery and postage, 12.52 

Books, 62.76 

Catalogue, 12.80 

AdTertising, 71.52 

Horticultural Department, expenses, 2,202.78 

Grain, farming tools, &c., 2,448.48 

Amount carried forward, $18,881.79 
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Table No. VIII, Bussbt Institution, oontinubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $18,881.79 

Diplomas, 4.25 

Fumitiire, 55.78 

Insurance, 58.75 

Sundries, 15.00 $18,616.67 



Table No. IX. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gift for capital account. 

Arnold Arboretum Fund (additional), 

Income of Funds and of Gifts. 

Arnold Arboretum balance (interest on), .... $6,191.71 
James Arnold, 7,898.57 



$746.00 



Bobert Charles BiUings (part), 

William L. Bradley. 

Income, $1,128.91 

Gift, 600.00 

Francis Skinner, 

Bussey, for the Arnold Arboretum, 



667.85 



1,728.91 
982.00 
118.82 
592.91 
6.51 



Gifts for construction (interest on balance), .... 
* Gift for books (interest on balance), 

Gifts for botanical exploration in Western China. 

Gifts, $17,680.42 

Interest, 89.82 

Gift for books, $2,500.00 

Gifts for other present uses, 2,625.00 

** real estate and construction, 800.00 

Use of bam, 120.00 

Sale of grass and materials, 1,884.25 



18,181.88 



17,769.74 



7,879.25 



$44,076.27 



PAYMENTS. 



From William L. Bradley Fund, bibliography, $1,736.82 



Botanical exploration in Western China, from gifts, ....... 

Books from gifts, 

Salaries of Director and Assistants, ......... $4,950.00 

Repairs and improvements, 548.69 

Labor, 10,116.87 

Fuel, 409.42 

Water, 61.00 

Furniture, 477.86 



6,702.96 
48.80 



Amounts carried forward, $16,558.84 $8,488.67 
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Tablb No. IX, Abnold Abborbtum, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoanta brought forward, $16,558.84 $8,488.57 

Stationery and postage, 329.07 

Printing, 1.90 

Services and wages, 6,214.50 

Supplies, tools, and materials, 1,885.65 

Taxes, . 818.00 

Freight, 287.00 

Expenses of expeditions for collecting, 315.67 

Sundries, . 5.15 25,315.28 

$88,808.85 

Tablb No. X. 

BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift for Capital Account. 

Centennial Fund, $850.00 

Income of Funds. 

Botanic Department (| income, see p. 90), .... $1,220.75 

Centennial Fund, 10.21 

Lowell, for a Botanic Garden, 8,260.59 

John L. Bussell (1 income, see p. 120), .... 24.55 4,516.10 

Gifts. 

For cases. Interest, $15.88 

For sugar-cane investigations. Interest, 24.92 

For immediate use, 5,177.90 5,218.70 

Laboratoiy fees in Botany 1, less expenses, 874.68 

Sale of botanical material, 500.00 

Use of house, 700.00 

$12,159.43 
PAYMENTS. ^^^^^^^^^ 

From gift for cases, $497.13 

** for sugar-cane investigations, 581.85 

Serrices and wages, $655.22 

Labor, 4,911.50 

Bepairs and improTements, 888.96 

Fuel, 778.06 

Water, 134.55 

Furniture, 28.95 

Stationery and postage, 4.50 

Telephone, 88.45 

Printing, 4.45 

Binding, 8.65 

Amounts carried forward, $6,898.29 $1,028.48 
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Table No. X, Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoants brought forward, $6,893.29 $1,088.4$ 

Taxes, 167.40 

Electric power, .57 

Interest on adrances, 449.54 

Supplies and sundries, 790.22 

Freight, 79.14 

Expenses of collecting plants, 15.25 

Ware Collection of glass models of flowers, expenses, . 242.80 

Cases bought with general income, 992.58 9,680 J4 

$10,658.72 

Table No. XI. 
GRAY HERBARIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift for Capital Account. 

Sarah E. Potter Endowment Fund, $50,166.00 

Income of Funds. 

Gray Herbarium balance (interest on), $85.19 

Robert Charles Billings, 786.50 

Asa Gray Memorial, 1,601.20 

Herbarium, 1,014.21 

Sarah E. Potter Endowment, 204.55 

John L. Russell (I income, see p. 119), . . . 78.65 8,715.80 

Asa Gray's copyrights, 814.29 

Gifts for immediate use, 8,228.44 

Sale of publications, $40.72 

^* contributions, 6.60 

** card index, 2,220.12 

" dupUoate book, 12.00 2,279.44 

$60,197.47 

PAYMENTS. '^^'''^^^''^ 

Salaries, $4,450.00 

Services and wages, 8,270.56 

Care and cleaning, 191.72 

Repairs and improvements, 18.58 

Furniture, 50.00 

Stationery and postage, 84.80 

Telephone, 45.52 

Printing, 575.58 

Books, 1,871.77 

Binding, 124.65 

Advertising, 4.00 

SuppUes and sundries, 1,801.62 $11,488.70 
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Tablb No. XII. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Fnnds and Gift. 

Adyancement of Astronomical Science (1902). 

Interest (part, see p. 181), $775.57 

Thomas G. Appleton, 245.50 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, 122.75 

Uriah A. Boyden, 9,588.36 

Class of 1880 (part, see pp. 88, 104), 500.00 

Charlotte Harris, 98.20 

Haven, 2,209.50 

James Hayward, 1,081.10 

Obserratory Endowment, 2,455.00 

Paine Professorship, 2,455.00 

Bobert Treat Paine, 18,450.06 

Edward B. Phillips, 5,415.48 

Josiah Quinoy, 726.48 

James Savage (1 net income, see pp. 87, 104), . 440.55 

David Sears, 1,970.78 

Augustus Story, 656.96 $42,091.19 

Anonymous gift for special use, $2,500.00 

Interest, 86.96 2,586.96 

Mrs. Henry Draper, gift for special research (addi- 
tional), $10,000.00 

Interest, 111.60 10,111.60 

Gifts for present use, 10,000.00 

Use of house by College officer, $600.00 

Sale of Annals, 41.09 

<< photographs, 18.50 

" slides, 15.50 

** grass, 20.00 690.09 

Award of insurance for loss by fire, 112.00 

$65,591.84 

PAYMENTS. ^''''^^^^''^ 

From AdTancement of Astronomical Science Fund (1902) (part, see 

p. 181), $800.00 

" Uriah A. Boyden Fund, supplies, apparatus, serrices, &c., 12,888.45 
** Draper Memorial, supplies, apparatus, serrices, ^.,$10,827.44 

Less amount included in salaries, 3,000.00 7,827.44 

Salaries, $18,000.00 

Serrices and wages, 7,774.82 

Bepairs and improvements, 2,261.42 

Care and cleaning, 578.68 

L*bor, 1,610.88 

Amounts carried forward, $80,120.25 $20,960.89 
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Tablb No. XII, Obskbyatort, continued. 
PAYMBNT8. 

Amonnti brought forward, $80,120.2K $80,960.89 

Fnel, 428.87 

Water, 69.03 

Lighting, 190.44 

Printing, 8,218.32 

Fomitare, 179.10 

Instruments and apparatus, 2,301.76 

Stationery, postage, and telegraphing, 722.64 

Telephone, 84.33 

Books, 427.82 

Binding, 425.59 

Insurance, 67.04 

Freight, 276.82 

Use of house, 90.00 

Blectric power, 96.09 

Interest on adyances, 273.33 

Supplies and materials, 909.24 

Sundries, 45.90 89,925.57 

$60,886.46 

Table No. XIII. 
MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Funds. 

Museum of ComparatiTe Zoology balance (int. on), $1,753.61 

Agassiz Memorial, 14,628.51 

Teachers and Pupils, 372.87 

Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship, 273.39 

Gray Fund for Zoological Museum, 2,455.00 

Stnrgis Hooper, 5,292.64 

Humboldt, 380.08 

Willard Peele Hunnewell, 245.50 

Permanent Fund for Museum of Zoology, .... 5,767.73 

Henry L. Fieroe (Besiduar7),(part, see pp. 79, 104 ), 4,910.00 $36,079.88 

Use of lecture rooms hy Radcliffe College, 700.00 

$36,779.33 



PAYMENTS. 
From Sturgis Hooper Fund. 

Salary of Sturgifl Hooper Professor, $5,000.00 

Expenses, 140.00 $5,140.00 

Salaries, $11,100.00 

Services and wages, 3,907.80 

Repairs and improvements, 1,455.55 

Care and cleaning, 3,430.60 

Amounts carried forward, .... $19,893.95 $5,140.00 
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Table No- XIII, Museum of Cohpasatiye ZoSlooy, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $19,898.95 $5,140.00 

Fnel, 2,711.64 

Water, 60.96 

Gas, 9.27 

Piintiiig, 1,982.89 

Cases, 6,061.09 

Stadonery and postage, 77.90 

Telephone, 40.00 

Books, 1,699.92 

Binding, 606.62 

Watchmen, 949.45 

Collections, 8,149.88 

Freight, 829.80 

Travelling expenses, 168.00 

Supplies and sundries, 1,844.87 

$89,080.69 
Less the following items which were paid from College 
mcome (see Table II, page 99) : — 

Heating and service, $8,487.00 

Librarian's salaiy (part), 250.00 

Watchman (part), 240.00 

Publishing contributions from the Labora- 
tories of Geography and Zoology, . . . 800.00 4,227.00 84,858.69 

$89,998.69 

Table No. XIV. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Funds. 

Hemenway Fellowship, $614.19 

Peabody Building, 1,449.81 

Peabody Collection, 2,419.88 

Peabody Professor, 2,419,83 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,172.66 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 511.28 

Susan Cornelia Warren, 245.50 

Robert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 284.88 

Htmtington Frothingham Woloott, .... 1,017.65 $10,184.18 

Use of heating plant, ''" 75 j55 

Gifts. 

For South American expedition. Gifts, $5,299.92 

Interest , 81.28 $5,881.15 

For other present uses, 1,110.00 6,441.15 

Library fines and for lost books, 1.60 

Total of receipts, carried forward, $16,651.88 
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Table No. XIV, Pbabodt Museum, continued. 

Total of receipts, brought forward, $16,661.88 

PAYMENTS. 

From Henry C. Warren Fund, explorations, $506.00 

« Htintington Frothingham Wolcott Fund, fpecimeni, 881.07 

<* Gifts for Sonth American Expedition, 6,689.10 

Hemenway Fellowship, 200.00 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,164.47 

Bobert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 226.00 

Salary of Prof essor and Curator, $2,871.64 

Serrices and wages, 8,862.80 

Repairs and improTements, 160.66 

*Care and cleaning, 1,160.90 

•Fuel, , 187.20 

Water, 8.60 

•Lighting, 12.86 

Printing, 697.87 

Furniture, 460.24 

Stationery and postage, 289.29 

Telephone, 81.00 

Books, 84.24 

Binding, 10.90 

Explorations, 470.00 

Freight, 197.81 

Supplies, 184.88 

Sundries, . . . . 29.18 

Interest on adyances, 95.80 

$9,679.66 
Less the items marked •, which were paid from Uni- 
▼ersity income (see Table I, page 81), 1,860.96 8,828.71 

$16,894.86 



Table No. XV. 

SEMITIC MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for Semitic Collection. 

Gifts, $10,000.00 

Interest, 687.90 $10,687.90 

Gift for excayations in Palestine. Interest, 40.68 

$10,678^8 
PAYMENTS. 

From gift for excayations in Palestine, $2,576.00 

From gifts for Semitic Collection, 4,618.29 $7,198J9 

Amount carried forward, $7,198.29 
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Tablb No. XV, Sbmitic Museum, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $7,193.29 

General expenses. 

Curator, $600.00 

Repairs and improTements, 25.42 

Care and cleaning, 624.19 

Fuel, 168.96 

Water, 17.96 

Lighting, 4.90 

Furniture, 39.77 

Electric power, 40.41 

Stationeiy and postage, 7.20 

Supplies and sundries, 1.20 

Use of Peabody Museum heating plant, 76.00 

These general expenses were paid from UniTersity 

income (see Table I, page 81), $1,600.00 

$7,198.29 

Table No. XVI. 

GERMANIC MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
CUfts for Capital Account. 

Emperor William Fund (additional), $6,970.00 

Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Emperor William, $1,188.62 

Unrestricted gift. Interest, 6.22 1,188.74 

$8,108.74 

PAYMENTS. 

From unrestricted gift, $101.40 

General expenses. 

Bepairs and improTements, $200.42 

Care and cleaning, 882.04 

Fuel, 97.27 

Water, 6.00 

Lighting, 64.88 

Insurance, 9.97 

Electric power, 60.98 

Sunday and Thursday opening of Museum, .... 190.26 

Hand-book, 208.89 

Supplies and sundries, 14.18 

$1,208.84 
Less the amount which was paid from Unirersitj 

income Csee Table I, page 81), 76.82 1,188.62 

$1,284.92 
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Table No. XVII. 

WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

William Hayes Fogg, $2,455.00 

Gray Fund for Engravings, 818.78 

William M. Priohard» 875.55 

John Witt Randall, 1,699.89 

Mary R. Searle, 96.38 

Sale of photographs and catalogue, 25.30 

For work in connection with photographs sold, .... 102.18 $6,068.08 

Gift for the purchase of drawings by Turner, 1,000.00 

$7,068.08 

PAYMENTS. 

From gift, seventeen drawings by Turner, $1,000.00 

From the following Funds : — 
Gray Fund for Engravings. 

Curator, $250.00 

Collections, 356.10 

Expenses, 146.94 758.04 

William M. Friohard, collections, 348.88 

John Witt Randall. 

Curator, $250.00 

Collections, 36.42 

Expenses, 853.06 1,139.48 

Mary R. Searle, books, 86.96 

William Hayes Fogg Fund and Art Museum balance. 

Director, $500.00 

Services and wages, 1,521.66 

*Care and cleaning, 1,589.90 

Repairs and improvements, 124.87 

•Fuel, 1,105.42 

♦Water, 61.72 

•Lighting, 125.27 

Furniture, 188.62 

Printing, 9.00 

♦Telephone, 18.00 

Work on collections, 9.40 

♦Electric power, 26.77 

Interest on advances, 4.68 

Supplies and sundries, 29.65 

$5,309.96 
Less the items marked ♦, which were paid from Uni- 
versity income (see Table I, page 81), 2,927.08 . 2,382.88 

$5,711.19 
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Table No. XVllI. 
JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory balance (interest on) , $95 .01 

Physical Laboratory Endowment, 8,682.50 

Joseph Loveiing. 

Income, $393.93 

Gift, 100.00 493.98 $4,271.44 

T. Jefferson Coolidgey for Research in Physics. 
Loans to be nsed in place of income. 

Loan, $4,260.00 

Interest, 69.33 4,319.33 

Anonymous Gift for Physical Research. 

Gift, $1,381.95 

Interest, 12.12 1,394.07 

$9,984.84 

PAYMENTS. 
Research in Physics, from 

T. Jefferson Coolidge Fund, $8,203.19 

Joseph Lovering Fund, 167.58 $3,370.77 

Loan repaid, with interest, from 

T. Jefforson Coolidge Fund, 1,381.95 

Instruments and apparatus, $452.32 

Printing, 4.25 

Binding, 266.13 

Repairs, 65.96 

Care and cleaning, 1,036.04 

Fuel, 415.00 

Water, 35.84 

Lighting, 270.60 

Telephone, 61.00 

Stationery and postage, 89.91 

Insurance, 132.45 

Serrices and wages, 1,348.00 

Electric power, 296.49 

Furniture, 24.00 

Supplies and sundries, 13.25 

$4,511.24 
Less the following, paid from College income (see 
Table II, page 99): — 

Repairs, $65.96 

Fuel, services, etc., 600.00 665.96 3,845.28 

$8,598.00 
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Tabls No. XIX. 
APPLETON CHAPEL. 

BECBIPT8. 
Income of Funds. 

Fund for Religious Sendees, $60.77 

Inoreaoe Snmxier Wheeler, 8,455.00 $S,505.77 

PAYBCBNTS. 

Preaching and morning senices, $8,218.80 

Administrator, 200.00 

Organist and Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Repairs and improrements, 112.80 

Care and cleaning, 864.84 

Fuel, 896.45 

Water, 2.58 

Lighting, 268.60 

Furniture, 185.58 

Music, 886.82 

Binding, 88.61 

Electric power, 80.27 

Repairing and tuning organ, 129.98 

Sundries, 88.21 

$8,866.99 
Less the amount which was paid from Unirersity 

income (see Table I, page 81), 6,861.22 $2,605.77 



Table No. XX. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Income of Funds. 

Phillips Brooks House Endowment, $615.90 

John W. and Belinda L. Baadall» 288.65 

Ralph H. Shepardy 656.98 

Ralph Hamilton Shepard Memorial, .... 888.25 

Gift for present use, 25.00 $1,719.78 

PAYMENTS. 
From John W. and Belinda L. Randall Fund. 

Social Service Committee, $100.00 

Secretary of Phillips Brooks House Association, . $600.00 

Repairs^ 57.69 

Care and cleaning, 1,154.77 

Fuel, 444.56 

Water, 50.78 

Lighting, 119.88 

Amounts carried forward, $2,427.68 $100.00 
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Table No. XX, Phillips Brooks House, continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amounts broaght forward, .... $2,427.63 $100.00 

Furniture, 18.82 

BookB, 17.88 

Insurance, 71.81 

Receptions, 474.84 

Publications, 200.00 

Printing annual report, 90.25 

Rent of piano, 40.00 

Repairing desk of PbiUips Brooks, 58.42 

Social Serrice Investigation, 200.00 

Supplies and sundries, 150.90 

$8,744.55 
Less the following items, which were paid from Uni- 
versity income (see Table I, page 81) : — 

Repairs and miprovements, $57.69 

Care and cleaning, 1,054.77 

Fuel, 444.66 

Furniture, 18.82 

Water, 50.78 

Lighting, 119^.88 

Insurance, 71.81 

Supplies and sundries, 44.26 1,857.02 1,887.58 

$1,987.58 

Table No. XXI. 
HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Fees for the use of 

Lockers, by students, $2,418.00 

Gymnasium, by graduates, 20.00 

Gymnasium, by members of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, 78.88 $2,516.38 



PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $5,000.00 

Services and wages, 976.01 

Repairs and improvements, 288.20 

Care and cleaning, 2,516.99 

Fuel, 757.61 

Apparatus, 850.00 

Insurance, 179.52 

Water, 221.45 

Lighting, 558.15 

Photographs, 50.00 

Amount carried forward, $10,842.98 
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Table No. XXI, Hbhenwat Gyicnasium, continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $10,842.98 

Printing, . 71.87 

Stationeiy and postage, 83.77 

Telephone, 40.00 

Supplies and sundries, 82.11 

$11,020.68 
Less the following items : — 

Charged to Dirinitj School (see Table lY, 

page 108), $87.04 

Charged to Law School (see Table V, 

page 110), 1,667.86 

Charged to The College (see Table II, 

page 99), 6,749.90 8,504.80 $2,516.88 

Table No. XXII. 
STILLMAN INFIRMARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds and of Gifts. 

StUlman Infirmary balance (interest on), . . . . $68.86 
Robert Charles BiUingSi for Stillman In- 
firmary, 2,697.90 

Free Bed Fund of the Claae of 1868, 287.58 

** « for the Stillman Infirmary, . . . 29.12 

Herbert Schurz Memorial Free Bed Fund, . . 161.88 

Stillman Infirmary Gift. Interest on balance, . 815.71 

Henry P. Walcott, 142.78 

Samuel Ward, 884.80 $4,523.53 

Beceipts from Students. 

Infirmary annual fees, $14,808.00 

Beceipts from patients, 4,682.52 18,990.52 

$23,514.05 
PAYMENTS. ^^^^^^^^"""^^ 

Senrices and wages, $5,440.81 

Janitors and cleaning, 8,182.19 

Bepairs and improTements, 891.60 

Fuel, 2,111.80 

Water, 254.76 

Lighting 493.81 

Furniture, 214.25 

Stationery and postage, 85.45 

Telephone 174.96 

Printing, 9.90 

Electric power, 9.61 

Food and supplies, 6,250.46 

Sundries, 118.98 $18,683.08 
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Table No. XXIII. 

SUNDRY FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift for Capital Account. 

Gheorge Smith Bequest (additional), |1,981.08 

Income of Funds, Gifts, &c. 

Adyancement of Astronomical Science (1901), 2,455.00 

" « *» " (1902) (part, see p. 121), 775.5C 

Bussey Trust (part, see pp. 106, 108, 117), 4,000.00 

Class Of 1834, 63.67 

Class Of 1844, 866.16 

" 1846, 569.10 

" 1853, 149.00 

" 1856, 885.68 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part, see p. 112), 2,180.99 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis (part, see p. Ill), 125.24 

George H. Emerson Scholarship (part, see p. 86), . . . 84.85 

Gospel Church (4 income, see p. 83), 170.65 

Gnmey (part, see p. 88), 1,000.00 

Charles L. Hanoook (part, see p. 106) 33.32 

Harvard Memorial Society, 71.34 

Henry S. Nonrse (part, see p. 79), 1,020.00 

Robert Troup Paine (accumulating), 1,667.62 

Professorship of Hygiene (part, see p. 84), 3,666.82 

James Skillen Memorial, 278.25 

George Smith Bequest (part, see p. 132), 900.00 

Alexander W. Thayer (part, see p. 89), 480.00 

Charles Wilder, 1,964.00 

Daniel Williams, 818.30 

Sarah Winslow, 236.34 

Woodland Hill. Use of laboratory 1,000.00 

$26,431.41 



PAYMENTS. 

From the following Funds and Gifts. 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), annuls, . . . $2,370.00 

*» *' ** ** (1902) (part), annuity, 648.66 

Bussey Trust (part), annuities, 4,000.00 

Class of 1853, Secretary of the Class 149.00 

1856, " " " 365.60 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), annuily, 2,180.99 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis (part), taxes and expenses, .... 126.24 

George H. Emerson Scholarship (part, see p. 95), taxes, 84.35 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, 52.00 

Gumey (part), annuities, 1,000.00 

Charles !•. Hancock (part), taxes on Chelsea real estate, 33.32 

Amount carried forward, $10,999.06 
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Table No. XXIII, Sundry Funds for Special Purposes, cont»d. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $10,999.06 

Henry S. Nonrse (part). Annuity, $1,000.00 

Legal and other expenses, 20.00 1,020.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (part), annui^, 8,666 .8S 

James Skillen Memorial, annuity, 300.00 

Gheorge Smith Bequest. Annuities, 900.00 

Alexander W. Thayer, annuity, 480.00 

Charles Wilder, annuities, 1,896.00 

Daniel Williams. 

Treasurer of Mashpee Indians, $527.28 

»* " Herring Pond Indians, 278.15 800.48 

Sarah Winslow. 

Teacher at Tyngsborough, Mass., $110.94 

Minister " " *' 110.94 

Commission on income, credited to Uniyersity, . 5.88 227.76 

WoodUnd HiU. 

Taxes, $1,074.84 

Legal expenses, 130.U0 

Interest on advances, 127.18 1,332.08 

$21,622.09 



Table No. XXIV. 

CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gifts for a new Unirersity I^ibrary Building. 

Interest on balance, $1,609.99 

Gifts towards the addition to Gore Hall, 15,000.00 $16,609.99 

Qeorge Smith Bequest (accumulating) (part, see p. 181), . . . 14,076.78 

Medical School Undertaking. 

Sale of property at the comer of Boylston and 

Exeter Streets, $500,423.80 

Premiums for insurance on this property repaid, . 724.12 

Interest on proceeds of sale, 16,192.89 

$517,840.81 

Sales of land adjoining new buildings, 309,058.14 

Net income of real estate, 494.26 

John D. Rockefeller Gift. Interest on balance, 57,808.33 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory. Interest, . . . 273.68 884,975.88 

Gifts for ImproTements and Additions to The Soldier's Field, . . 20,000.00 

$935,661.93 
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Table No. XXIV, Construction Accounts, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
Antitoxin Laboratorj, constniction. 

Bmlding, ^08.95 

Interest on adrances, .94 $404.89 

From gifts towards the addition to Qore Hall, constmction, . . . 14,681.62 

laangdell Hall (for the Law Library), constmction, 246,417.40 

Medical School Undertaking. 

From Gifts for Pathological Laboratory, $68.86 

Real Estate. 

RemoTing loam, $124.66 

Legal serrices, 40.00 

Surveys and plans, 9.00 

Interest on adyances, 14,606.81 14,780.47 

Constmction. 

Buildings, $150,826.20 

Interest on adyances, 48,280.20 194,106.40 208,950.22 

Gifts for Iroproyements and Additions to The Soldier's Field. 

Stadium. Interest on adyances, 2,858.81 

$472,767.94 



Table No. XXV. 
SUNDRY ACCOUNTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, $498,878.60 

Advances from General Investments to 

Antitoxin Laboratory, $404.89 

Uriah A. Boyden Fund, 8,296.09 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856, 246.24 

Dante Prize, 50.00 

Price Greenleaf Income for Books, 97.04 

Sales Book Fund, 5.58 

German Department Library, 14.26 

Harvard Psychological Reyiew, 514.46 

Medical School, 819.64 

Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology 656.48 6,102.68 

Gbins and Losses for General Inyestments. Gain on sales. 

$100,000 Schenectady 1st M. 4i's of 1941, . . . $518.82 
60,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 5 % Gold Cou- 
pon Notes of 1907, paid at par, . . . 8,468.76 8,987.07 
Gains from changes of Special Inyestments. 
Henry S. Nourse Fund. 

26 shares Brookside Mills, 118.76 

Amount carried forward, $608,681.90 
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Table No. XXV, Sundry Accoctitts, comtimukd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Aiuoont brooght forward, $608,581.90 

Income Account. 

Balance remaining after diriding the net income among the 

Fnndt, at stated on page 5, 1,099.17 

Tranafer to 

Anonjmoai Gift for Obtenratorj, from Advancement of 

Astronomical Science Fnnd (1902), 1,688.08 

Trantfert to the Medical School Undertaking, to meet 
the exceat in costs over gifts and other credits. 
OoUifl P. Huntington Laboratory, from 

Interest on Gift of John D. BookofeUer, $160,056.65 
Junius Spenoer Morgan Memorial Halls, from 

Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streeto, 879,885.78 
Henry L. Fieroe (Residnaiy) Fnnd, . . 1,847.88 
Power Honse (total cost), from 

Henry L. Fieroe (Residuary) Fnnd, . . 278,052.56 
David Seara Building, from^ 

Interest on Gift of John D. Bookefeller, 75,110.60 
Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streets, 80,990.07 
Animal House, mains, tunnels and sundries, from 

Henry L. Fieroe (Residuary) Fund, . . 85,687.29 
Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streets, 65,629 .80 
Real Esute, from 

Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streets, 106,176.66 1,082,826^ 

Sundry balances, 2,796.64 

$1,591,892.08 

PAYMENTS. 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, #499,495.89 

Adyances from General Investments, repaid by 

Anonymous Gift for Obsenratory, $1,588.08 

Book Fund of the Claas of I88I9 20.25 

Edwin Conant Book Fund, 10.00 

Lloyd MoKim Garrison Fund 17.48 

R. M. Hodges Fund, 247.56 

Beyer Book Fund, 68.60 

Botanic Department, 1,688.89 

Emerson Hall, cost in excess of gifts, paid from 

unrestricted principal, 8,868.81 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, .... 98.68 

Medical School Real Estate, 106.69 

*' *' Undertaking, 1,188,626.48 

Observatory, 4,441.96 

Gifts for Improvements and Additions to The 

Soldier's Field on account of the Stadium, . . 17,646.19 1,212,774.12 

Amount carried forward, . . $1,712,270.01 
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Table No. XXV, Sundry Accounts, coNTiNUia>. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $1,712,270.01 

Gains and LoBses for General InTestments. 
liosa on Bale. 

$150,000 Mortgage note on property on Bojlston and 

Exeter Streets, 1,600.00 

Loss from change of Special Investment. 
Daniel A. Buckley Fund. 

Deferred charge on sale of real estate in Cambridge, . . 5.00 

To reimburse the Committee in charge of the Shaler Memorial 

gifts, for their expenses in that Committee, 760.28 

Transfers from 

Adrancement of Astronomical Science Fund (1902) 

To Anonymous Gift for Observatory, 1,588.08 

Henry L. Fierce (Residuary) Fund (an unre- 
stricted bequest), $865,087.18 

Interest on Gift of John D. Bockefeller, . . 285,167.25 
Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streets, . 482,621 .81 

To Medical School Undertaking, 1,082,826.24 

Sale of property on Boylston and Exeter Streets, 

To H%nry Francis Sears Fund for Pathology, . . 85,000.00 

$2,884,049.56 
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BALANCED SUMMARY OF THE TABLES. 

Tible. Receipts. 

I. UniTersity, $81,916.11 $143,165.48 

II. College, 1,819,893.76 917,224.88 

III. Library, 72,889.59 80,864.42 

IV. Divinity School, 40,897.48 89,510.71 

V. Law School, 146,203.24 100,627.30 

VI. Medical School, 422,067.77 201,280.97 

VII. DenUl School, 25,826.70 19,188.46 

VIII. Bussey Institation, 20,420.16 18,515.57 

IX. Arnold Arboretum, 44,075.27 33,803.85 

X. Botanic Garden and Botanical Maseom, . 12,159.48 10,658.72 

XI. Qpay Herbarium, 60,197.47 11,488.70 

XII. Obserratory, 65,591.84 60,886.46 

XIII. Museum of Comparatiye Zoology, . . . 36,779.33 39,993.69 

XI V . Peabody Museum of American Archae- 

ology and Ethnology, 16,651.88 16,894.85 

XV. Semitic Museum, 10,678.53 - 7,198.29 

XVI. Germanic Museum, 8,108.74 1,234.92 

XVII. William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, 7,068.03 5,711.19 

XVIII. Jefferson Physical Laboratory, . . . 9,984.84 8,598.00 

XIX. Appleton Chapel, 2,505.77 2,505.77 

XX. Phillips Brooks House, 1,719.78 1,987.58 

XXI. Hemenway Gymnasium, 2,516.38 2,516.88 

XXII. Stillman Infirmary, 23,514.05 18,683.08 

XXni. Sundry Funds for Special Purposes, . . 26,431.41 21,622.09 

XXIV. Construction Accounts, 935,661.93 472,757.94 

XXV. Sundry Accounts, 1,591,892.03 2,834,049.56 

$4,985,151.47 $5,070,418.26 



ToUl amount of payments, $5,070,418.26 

Total amount of receipts, $4,985,151.47 

Less gifts for capital account, .... 548,423.99 4,436,727.48 

Balance, which is the net decrease of Funds and bal- 
ances, excluding gifts for capital, as is shown also 
on page 7, $633,685.78 
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OfiifieaU of the Commitiees of the Corporatton and Overseers of ffarvard 
CoUege^ for esamimng the Accounts of the Treeuurer. 

The committees appointed by the Corporation and OTerseers of Harraid 
College to examine the accounts of the Treasurer for the year ending Jnly 81, 
1907, hare, with the assistance of an expert chosen by them, examined and audited 
the Cash-book and Journal coTering the period from August 1, 1906, to July 81, 
1907, inclusive, and have seen that all the bonds, notes, mortgages, certificates 
of stock, and other evidences of property, which were on hand at the beginning 
of said year, or have been received by him during said year, are now in his 
possession, or are fully accounted for by entries made therein ; they have also 
noticed all payments, both of principal and interest, indorsed on any of said 
bonds or notes, and have seen that the amounts so indorsed have been duly 
credited to the College. 

They have in like manner satisfied themselves that all the entries for moneys 
expended by the Treasurer, or charged in his books to the College, are well 
vouched ; such of them as are not supported by counter entries being proved by 
regular vouchers and receipts. 

Thej have also seen that all the entries for said year are duly transferred to 
the Ledger, and that the accounts there are rightly cast, and the balances carried 
forward correctly to new accounts. 



(Signed) 



ARTHUR T. CABOT, Committee on the part of ike 

Corporation. 



STEPHEN M. WELD, 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jb. 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, 
GORDON ABBOTT, 
GRAFTON St.L. ABBOTT, 
ALLAN FORBES, 
RICHARD C. STOREY, 
JOHN L. SALTONSTALL. 



Committee on the part of the 
Board of Overseers. 



BosTOH, January, 1908. 
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Titles which appear in the table of Funds and Balances, beginning on page 02, are 

in fall face type. 
Figures in italics represent payments; in regular Roman type, receipts. 
Two or more entries on a page are indicated by a small figure at the right of the 

page number : 20* indicates three entries of receipts on page 20. 
Abbreriations are used as follows : — 



A^ 


Arnold Arboretum; 


jr.. 


Medical School; 


B., 


Book Funds; 


M.8.U. 


, Medical School Undertaking; 


Be,, 


Beneficiary and Loan Funds; 


0., 


Observatory; 


a. 


College; 


P.. 


Professorship Funds; 


/>.. 


Diyiuity School; 


iV., 


Prize Funds; 


^M 


Fellowship Funds; 


a.. 


Scholarship Funds; 


X., 


Law School; 


cr.. 


Uniyersity. 



Abbot (^.)» C6, 85, 94^ 
Abbot, J. W. P., 63, 84. 
AdTancement of Astronomical Science 

(1901), 4S, 75, 181, m. 
Advancement of Astronomical Science 

(1902), 4S, 69, 75, 121, 121, 181, ISl, 

184, 1S6, 
Advances from General Inyestments, 

188, m- 
Agassis Memorial, 7a, 122. 
Alford (P.), 63. 83. 
Alford {S.), 66, 85. 
Ames, J. B. (Loan), 71, 108. 
Ames, J. B. (Pr.), 59, 71, 108, 109, 
Ames, 0., 7o> 10<>. 
Ames, R. C {Be.), 68, 88, 96. 
Anatomical Research, 74, II4. 
Andrews, H. C, 70, 106. 
Annuities, ^, ISl, 1S2. 
Anon3rmoas (/*.), 81, 74, HI, US, 
Anonymous (O.), 121, 1S4, 1S6. 
Anon3rmotis (iV.), 69, 97. 
Anonymous {s.), 24S 68, 88. 
Anonymous Aid {Be,), 24*, 75, 89, 111, 

lis. 
Anthropology, 90, 99. 
Antitoxin Laboratory, 4^, 188, ISS. 
Appleton Chapel, ^i, 81, 136. 

Tables, 15, 128, 1S8. 
Appleton, J. A. {F,), 65, 85, 94. 
Appleton, N. {Be.), 68, 88. 
Appleton, T. G., 75» 121. 
Appropriations, S6^ 100, 101^ 114- 
Arboretum Construction, 82^, 76, 118. 
Architecture, 65, 90, 99. 



Architectural League {8,), 96. 
Arnold Arboretum, 17^, 46, 76, 118*. 
Arnold Arboretum, 82', 88, S7, Z36. 

China, Expedition to, 88*', 76, 118, 
118. 

Funds, 76. 

Tables, 12, 118, 118. 
Arnold Arboretum, Books, 88, 76. 
Arnold, J., 76, 118. 
Austin, D. {€.), 63, 104. 
Austin, D. (/>.), 70, 106, 116, 116. 
Austin, E., 77, 86*, 88«, 94^, 97, 111, 

lis. 

Austin, E. (Bacteriological Laboratory), 

73, 112, 114, 
Austin, E., Loans Rep*d(^tf.), 7a, 88, 97. 
Ayer, A., 70, 106. 

Bacteriological Laboratory, 73, 112, II4. 

Baker, J., 70, 106. 

Balance (Remainder) of Income, Qeor 

eral Investments, 5, 184. 
Baldwin, W. H. Jr. {U.), 6a, 79. 
Baldwin, W. H. Jr. Z885, 63, 90. 
Band Music, 6a, 79. 
Barnard, J. M. and A. {L,), 71, 108, 109, 
Barringer, E. M., 73, 110, 111, US, 
Barringer, J. B., 7a, 83. 
Bartlett {S.), 66, 85, 94. 
Bassett {S.), 66, 85, 94. 
Belknap, J. (Pr.), 24, 89, 97, 
Bemis {P,), 71, 108. 
Beneficiary and Loan Funds, 68. 

Receipts, 88, 89, 106. 

Payments, S6, 96, 97, 107, 
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BenefldAnr Money SetnriMd (/>.)> 70) 

106. 
BeniMtt, J. 0. (/v.), 69, 89. 
Bennett, P. S. (iV.)* 69, 89, ^. 
BermndA Biolofical Statiim, 28, 65, 91, 

Bigelow (5.), 66, 86, A^. 

Bigelow, A., 6a, 79. 

Billings, L. F. (5.), 75, m, -^-^^• 

Billings, R. C. (^A,), 60, 76, 118. 

Billings, R. C (Graj Herbarium), 63, 

120. 
Billings, R. C (if.ar.), 73, 111, m, 
Billings, R. C (iV.), 71, 106, i(?7. 
Billings, R. C (StUlmsn Inflrmaiy), 76, 

180. 
Biological Chemistiy, 81*, 74. 
Blake, S., 6a, 79. 
Blanchard, C F., 6a, 79. 
Blanchard, J. A., 63, 84. 
Bollee, F., Memorial (^e.), 68, 88, 97, 
Bond6ifU(0.), 80*, 75. 
Book Fond of the Class of 1881, 69. 
Books Lost, 108, 106, 128. 
Boott, F. (/v.), 69, 89, 90, P7, 98, 
Borden (^.), 66,85. 
Boston Newsboys' (5.), 19*, 24, 46, 67, 

83, 87, 9o» 
Botanic Department, 63, 90, 119, 194- 
Botanic Garden, Cases, 65, 119, 119, 
Botanic Garden Centennial, 17*, 46, 63, 

119«. 
Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum, 
28% S7y 68, 64, 136. 
Tables, 12, f 19, 119, 
Bowditch (^.), 66, 85, 94, 
Bowditch, J. I. (jr.), 73, 112, lU^ 
Bowditch, J. I. (O.), 75, 121. 
Bowditch, H. I. (^.), 69, 108, lOA^ 
Bowdoin (Pr.), 69, 89, 97. 
Boyden, U. A., 75, 121, Itl, 1«8. 
Boylston (P.), 63, 88. 
Boylston, Elocution (iV.), 69, 89, 97, 
Boylston, W. N. (if., 5.), 73, 11«. lU^ 
Boylston, W. H. (if., iV.), 75, 112, llA^ 
Bradford, S. D., 6a, 79. 
Bradley, W. L., 22, 76, 118, 118, 
Brattle, W. (5e.), 68, 88. 
Bright (5.), 69, 103, 104, 
Bright (-Sr.), 66, 86, 94. 
Bright Legacy, 77, 85, 108, 104. 



Brighton Harsh Fence, 77. 
Brimmer, 17, 46, 6a, 88*. 
Brooks House, Phillips, 76, 128. 
Brooks House, Phillips, 4i, 8U 136. 
Funds, 76. 
Tables, 16, 128, 128. 
Brown, J. B. and B., 73, 111. 
Browne (5.), 66, 85, 94. 
BncUey, D. A. (^e.), 49, 58, 68, 88, 186. 
Bnckminster, M. W. (^.), 66, 85, 94- 
Building, Gifts for (Dental School), 

32", 75, 116. 
Bnllard Professorship of Heoropathol- 

ogy, 73» 111. lU- 
Burr (i9.), 66, 85, 94. 
Burr, R. D. (5.), 70, 107, 107, 
Bursar's Sundry Accounts, 50, 5i, 77, 

183, 184' 
Bussey (^.), 76, 118. 
Bussey (P., />.), 70, 106. 
Bussey, B. (P., L.), 71, 108. 
Bussey, B., Trust, 48^ 48, 60, 77, 106, 

108, 117, 181, 181, 
Bussey Institution, 76, 117. 
Bussey Institution, 87^ 136. 
Funds, 76. 
Tables, 11, 117, 117. 
Buttrick, A. W. (^tf.), 71, 106, 1(J7, 

Cabot, J. J. {8.\ 18, 46, 75, 110, 111. 

Cabot, W. C, 68, 88, 97. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Adrance- 

ment of Teaching, 22, 80. 
Carter, J. C. (f^.), 6a, 79. 
Carter, J. C. (P., L.), 71, 108. 
Carter, J. C. Loan (L.), 71, 108. 
Carter, J. W., 57, 6a, 79. 
Cary, T. (^.), 71, 106, 1C7. 
Castle, W. R. (^.), 18, 46, .^, 59, 69, 108. 
Centennial, for the Botanic Garden, 17*, 

46, 63, 119«. 
Cercle Fran9ais de rUniversite Harraid 

(P.), 24, 85, 94. 
Certiflcate, Committees to examine the 

Treasurer's Accounts, 137. 
Changes in the Funds, Table, 7. 
Chapman, G. (^.), 71, 106, 107. 
Cheerer, D. W. (^.), 75, 112, 118. 
Chemistry, 99, 
Child, F. J. (Memorial), 20, 46, 63, 88, 

90, 98. 
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China, Oifts for Expedition to, 88*', 76, 

118, 118. 
Chinese Stodents, Gifts for, 24', 77, 91, 

98. 
Choste, R. S. (5.), 66, 85, 94. 
CUPP> J» 7o» ^^' 
CUpPi J- iS.), 71, 106, i(?7. 
Class of i8oa (^.)> 66, 86, 94* 
Class of 18x4 (^.), 66, 86, fi^. 
Class of x8x5, Kirkland(^.)> 66, 86, P^. 
Class of x8x7 {S.), 66, 86, 94. 
Class of x8a8 {S.), 66, 86, P^. 
Class of X834, 60, 77, 131. 
Class of X835 {S.), 66, 86, 94. 
Class of 1841 is.), 66, 86, 95. 
Class of X844, 60, 77, 131. 
Class of X846, 77, 131. 
Class of X85X, 69, 104. 
Class of X85X (C. F. Dunbar), 69, 104. 
Class of x85a, Dana (^.), 66, 86, 96. 
Class of 1853, A 60, 77, 131, ISl. 
Class of X856, 4S^ 77, 131, ISL 
Class of X856 (^.), 66, 86, 96. 
Class of X867 is.), 66, 86, 95. 
Class of 1868, Free Bed, 76, 130. 
Class of 1877 (iSr.), 66, 86, 95. 
Class of x88o, 63, 83, 104, 121. 
Class of x88i {B.)y 69, 90, 98y IS4. 
Class of x88x, Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

Fund, 18, 46, 65, 83, 84. 
Class of x88a, 18, 46, 63, 83. 
Class of X883 (5.), 66, 86, 95. 
Class Subscription, 18, 46, 63, 83*. 
Classical Library, 65, 90, 99. 
Classical Publication Fond of the Class 

of 1856, 63, 90, 98, 133. 
Codman, S. W., 48, 58, 63, 84. 
College, 22, 85, X36. 
Funds, 63-70. 
Tables, 8, 83, 94. 
Committee on the Publication of Aca- 
demic DistinctionB, lOt. 
Comparatire Medicine, School of, 74, 

112. 
Conant, S. (/>.), 70, 106. 
Conant, S. (Library), 69, 103, 104, I04, 

184. 
Constantius, 69, 103, 104, 104. 
Construction Accounts, 46, 136. 

Table, 132, 188. 
Construction Gifts (balances), 77. 



Coolidge, Debating (Pr.), 69, 89, 97. 
Coolidge, S. S., 18, 46, 49, 58, 6a, 79*, 

88, 97. 
CooUdge, T. J., 58, 63, 127, 187. 
Cotting Gift (Be.), 75, 112, 118. 
Cotton, T., 6a, 79. 
Cowdin, J., 6a, 79. 
Croft, C. B., 31, 48, 73> 112, ^U* 181, 

181. 
Crowninshield (S.), 66, 86, 95. 
Cryptogamic Herbarinm, 63. 
Cuban Teachers, Gifts for, 48, 77, 181. 
Cudworth, W. H. (^.), 24, 66, 86, 95. 
Cummings, F. H. {S.), 66, 86, 95. 

Dana, Class of x85a (^.), 66. 
Dane (P.), 71, 108. 
Danforth, T. (Be.), 68, 88. 
Dante (Pr.), 69, 97, 133. 
Day, M. (Be.), 68, 88, 97. 
Delano, W. Jr., Loan (S.), 7a. 
Denny (B.), 69, 103, 104. 
Dental School, 87, 136. 
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Tables, 11, 116, 116. 
Dental School (balance), 75, 116. 
Dental School, Building, 32^% 75, 116. 
Dental School Endowment, 75, 116. 
Dental School Real Estate (balance) , 75, 

116, 116. 
Derby, G. and M. (S.), 66, 86, 95. 
Dexter, J. (S.), 66, 86, 96. 
Dexter Lectureship, 70, 106. 
Dillaway, G. W. (F.), 65, 85, 94. 
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Statement, 34. 
Divinity School, 87, 136. 

Funds, 70, 71. 

Libraiy, 27«, 107. 

Tables, 10, 106, 107. 
Divinity School (balance), 70, 106. 
Doe, 0. W. (C, S.), 66, 86, 95. 
Doe, 0. W. (M., S.), 75, 112, 118. 
Dormitories : 

CoUege, 85, 42, 93, 101. 

Divinity School, 42, 107. 
Dorr, G. B., 57, 6a, 79. 
Draper, G., 57, 62, 79. 
Draper Memorial, 30, 75, 121, 181. 
Dudley, P., 63, 83. 
Dunbar, C F. (Class of 1851), 69, 104. 
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Baton (P.), 63, 88. 

Economics, 27, 90, 99^ 

Eddy, R. H., 18, 46, 57, 6a, 79«. 

Education, Department of (S.)j 24, 66, 
86, 96. 

EUot (P.), 63, 83. 

Eliot, Jon. PhilUpa' Gift (P.), 68, 63, 88. 

Eliot, W. S. (S.)y 66, 86, 9S. 

Ellery, J. (Be.), 68, 88. 

Ellis. C. and L., ^, 59, 73, HI. 

Ellis, C- and L. (Aid), 60, 77, 83, 88, 
97y 181, ISl, 

Ellis, H., 6a, 79. 

Emerson, 6. H. (S.), ^, 44, 72, 86, 96, 
131, ISX. 

Emerson Hall (Construction), 1S4' 

Emerson Hall (Famishing), 22, 65, 91, 
99. 

Emerson Hall (Furnishings, Social Eth- 
ics), 65, 91, 99. 

Emperor William, 21'<>, 46, 7a, 125^ 

Engineering (Electrical Apparatus), 65. 

Engineering (P-)i 72» S^* 

Engineering (S.), 24. 

Bnring (P.), 63, 83. 

Ethics, Social, 65^. 

Ereleth, J. (S.), 66, 86, 96, 112, IIS. 

Exhibitions (Be.), 68, 88, 97. 
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ment), 84. 
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Pathology, 73» m, 112, lU- 
Fall RiTer (5.), 66, 86, 96. 
Farrar, E. (^.), 69, 103, 104- 
Farrar (S.), 66, 86, 96. 
Fay, S. P. P. (1798) (^0 . 17, 46, 71, 108«. 
Fees: 

Examination, 42^, 92, 118, 116. 

Graduation, 42, 92, 113. 

Hemenway Gymnasium, 44, 129. 

Infirmary (Dental School), 116. 

Laboratory, 42^ 92, 118, 116, 119. 

Library, 104. 

Matriculation, 42, 113. 

Microscopes, 44, 116. 

Repaid to Instructors, 57, 116*. 

Stillman Infirmary, 44, 130. 

Tuition, 42", 92, 107», 109, 113, 116, 
117. 



Fellowships : 

Funds, 65, 74. 

Receipts, 24, 25S 31, 85,111,116,123. 

Payments, S6, S7, 9J^ US, US, 124. 
Fines (5.), 42, 104, 106, 107, 123. 
Fisher (P.), 63, 83. 
Fisher, G. {S.),^!, 109. 
Fitch, T. (Be.), 68, 88. 
Fitz, S. E., 73, 111. 
Flynt,E. (Be.), 68,88. 
Flynt, H. (^e.), 68, 88. 
Flynt, H. (for Tutors), 63, 83. 
Fogg Art Museum, 22, 41t SI, 194, 136. 

Funds, 76. 

Tables, 15, 126, lg6. 
Fogg Art Museum (balance), 76, 126, 

Fogg, W. H., 76, 126, 126. 

Foster, J. (Be.), 75, 77, 109, US. 

Foster, R. W., 6a, 79. 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of x868, 
76, 130. 

Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirmazy, 
76, 130. 

French, J. D. W., 57, 6a, 79. 

French, Library, 99. 

Frothingham (P.), 70, 106. 

Fuller, A. W., 70, 106. 

Funds and Balances, Table, 6a. 

Funds in trust for purposes not con- 
nected with the College, 77, 80. 

Gains from changes of inyestments : 

General, 5, 133. 

Special, 6, 133. 
Gains and Losses for General Inreit- 

ments, 6', 77, 133, 1S5. 
Gambrill, R. A. (S.), 66, 86, 96. 
Gardner, G. A., 7a, 90, 98. 
Garrison, L. McK. (Pr.), 69, 89, 97, IS4. 
German Professorship (C), 18*, 46, 63, 

83. 
Germanic Museum, 21**, S9, 81, 136. 

Funds, 7a. 

Tables, 14, 125, 1S6. 
Germanic Museum (Collections), 65. 
Gibbs, H. (Be.), 68, 88. 
Gibbs, V. B. (S.), 7a, 122. 
Gifts received for 

Funds (capital), 7, 17-22, 46. 

Immediate use, 22-34, 44. 
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Gloyer, J. (-©«.)» W» 88. 

Godkin Lectnre, 63, 83. 

Goodwin, C H. (S,), 66, 86, 9S. 

Goodwin, C, Memorial (/'.), 65, 85, 94^ 

Gore, 6a, 79. 

Oore Hall, Addition 10,28*',^, 1S2, ISS, 

Gospel Church, 63, 88, 131. 

Gonld, L., 70, 106. 

Graduate School of Applied Science, 

Funds, 7a. 
Graduate School of Applied Science (5.), 

24. 
Gray (Engrarings), 76, 126, 196, 
Gray, A. ((Copyrights), 44, 120. 
Gmy, A. (Memorial), 63, 120. 
toiy, A. (P.), 63, 83. 
Gray Herbarium, 29»*, 30**, SO, 136. 

Tables, 12, 120, IgO. 
Gray Herbarium (balance), 63, 120. 
Gray, J. C, 67, 6a, 79. 
Gray, Zoological Museum, 7a, 122. 
Greene, B. D. (S.), 67, 86, 96, 
Greenleaf, P., 48, ^, 61, 77. 
Greenleaf, P. (Aid) (Be.), 68, 88, 97. 
Greenleaf, P. (B.), 70, 103, 104, 104, 

133. 
Greenleaf, P. (5.), 67, 86, 95. 
Greenough, F. B., 17, 46, 73, HO, 112. 
Gnmey, 4S, 63, 88, 131, ISJ. 
Gymnasium, see Hemenway. 

Hale, G. S. and S. S., 63, 90, 98. 

HaU, L. J., 70, 107. 

Hancock, C L., 4^, 60, 70, 106, 131, ISl. 

Hancock, J. (P.), 70, 106. 

Harlow, E. A. W. {Be.), 19, 46, 68, 83, 

88, 97. 
Harris (P.), 65, 86, 94. 
Harris, C, 75t l^i* 
Harris, H., 77, 79, 111. 
Harvard Club of Buffalo (^.), 24, 86, 95. 
Harvard Club of Chicago (/Sf.) , 24, 86, 95. 
Harvard Club of Louisiana {S.), 24, 86, 

95. 
Harvard Club of St. Louis (S.), 24, 86, 

95. 
Harrard Dental Alanmi, 75. 
Harvard Dining Association, 48, 4^, 60, 

5i. 
Harrard Medical Alumni, 19, 81, 46, 

73. 110«. 



Harrard Memorial Society, 77, 131. 
Harvard Psychological Studies, 28*, 91, 

99, 133. 
Harrard Oriental Series, 63, 90, 98. 
Hastings, W., 67, 6a, 79. 
Haven (/>.), 70, 106. 
Hayen (O.), 75, 121. 
Haven, H. A. (^.), 69, 103, 104. 
Hayen, J. A. (5.), 67, 86, 95. 
Hayden, L. and H. (S.), 75, 112, llS, 
Hayes, F. B. (^.), 69, 103, I04. 
Hayward, G. (B.), 69, 103, 104^ 
Hayward, J., 75, 121. 
Heating Plant, Use of, 123. 
Hemenway (/*.), 73, 123, 1^4- 
Hemenway Gymnasium, S5, 4^, 99, 136. 

Tables, 16, 129, ifP. 
Herbarium, 63, 120. 
Hersey (P.), 64, 83, 111. 
Hersey, Thomas Lee's Gift (P.), 64, 

83. 
Higginson, G. (P.), 73» HI- 
Higginson, H. L., 22, 6a, 79. 
Hilton, W. (S.), 67, 86, 95, 112, IIS. 
History and GoTemment {Pt-), ^1 

97. 
Hoar, E. R. (S.), 67, 86, 95, 
Hoar, L. {S.), 67, 86, 95. 
Hoar, S., 71, 106. 
Hodges (S.), 67, 86, 95, 
Hodges, R. M. (Library), 69, 104, IS4. 
Hollis(i9.),67, 86, 95, 
Hollis, Divinity (P.), 64, 83. 
HoUis, Mathematics (P.), 64, 83. 
HoUis, T. (^.), 69, 103, 104, 
Holyoke, S. (^e.), 68, 88. 
Homans Memorial (P.), 19, 81, 46, 73, 

110, 111. 
Homer, S. (B.), 69, 103, 104- 
Hooper, E. W. (P.), 65, 86, 94. 
Hooper, S. (P.), 7a, 122, iff. 
Hopkins, E. (JPr.), 44, 69, 89, 97, 
Horticultural Department, 117, 117, 
Houses, Use of, 80, 117, 119, 121. 
Hughes Loan, 71, 109, 109, 
Humboldt, 7a, 122. 
Humphrey, H. B. (S,), 67, 86, 95. 
Hunnewell, W. P., 7a, 122. 
Hyde, G. B., 6a, 79. 
Hygiene (P.), 4S, 44, 68, 64, 84, 131, 

15S. 
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Income, 

Rate of dividing, 5. 

Remainder, 5. 

Table, 84. 
Infirmaiy, Stillman, ISO, ISO. 
Ingenoll Lectnre, 64, 84, 90, 98, 
Insurance Awards, 44, 98, 121. 
Insurance and Guaranty, 57, 6a. 
Interest on tuition-fees paid in advance, 

98, 106, 109, 111, 116, 117. 
Investments held Julj 81, 1907, 

General, 6, 62-67. 

Special, 6, 62, 67-61. 

Jackson Foundation (8,), yi, 106, 107. 
Jackson, H., Endowment, 73, 111. 
Jackson Professorship of Clinical Medir 

dne, 73, 111. 
Jarris (5.), «9i 103, 104. 
Jaryis, L., 6a, 79. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 55, 4^, 
99, 136. 
Tables, 16, 127, H7. 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory (balance), 

64, 127. 
Jennings, H. (-S^.), 7a, 86, 95. 
Jones, C L. (5'.), 67,87, 96. 
Jones, C. M. {S.), 75, 112, IIS. 

Keayne, R. {Be.), 68, 89. 
Kendall, J. H. {8.), 71, 106, 107. 
Kendall, N. (5'.), 71, 107, 107. 
Kidder, H. P. (/>.)» 7i» 106. 
Kidder, H. P. (rr.)6a, 79. 
Kimball, B. {Be.), 68, 89, 97. 
Kirkland, Class of 1816 (5.), 66. 
Kirkland, J. T. {F.), 65, 86, 94. 

Land, Use of, 80. 
Landscape Architecture, 100, 
Langdell Hall (Construction), 46, ISS. 
Lane, F. A. {B.), 69, 108, 104. 
Law School, S7, 136. 

Funds, 71. 

Tables, 10, 108, 109. 
Law School {B.), 71. 
Law School (balance), 71, 108. 
Law School Library, 71, 109. 
Lawrence, A., 7a, 84. 
Lawrence, J., 7a, 84. 
Lawrence Scientific School Association 
(5'.),24, 7a, 87.' 



Lawrence Scientific School Funds, 7a. 
Lawrence Scientific School, Loans Re- 
paid, 7a, 89, 97. 
Lecompte,W. A.(P.), 19, 46, 74, 110, 111. 
Lectures, 84. 
Lee, H. (P.), 64, 84. 
Lee, H., Memorial (P.), 65, 86, 94, 
Lee, J., 67, 6a, 79. 
Lee, T. {Heney P.), see Hersey. 
Lee, T. (Reading), 64, 84. 
Library, 28>«, 26>», 26»S 27", 28, SS, 136. 

Funds, 69, 70. 

Tables, 9, 108, I04. 
Library Building, 28»«, 77, 182, 13S. 
Libraries, Special Reference, 28, 91. 
Lienow, H., 71, 106. 
Lindall, M. {Be.), 68, 89. 
Linder, A. H. {S.), 75, 112, US. 
Losses from change of investments. 

General, 6, 188, 1S5. 

Special, 6, 188, ISS. 
Lowering, J., 28, 64, 127, ijf7. 
LoweU {B.), 69, 108, 104^ 
Lowell (BoUnic Garden), 64, 119. 
LoweU, G. E. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Lowell Memorial Library, 99. 
Lunar Photographs (Publishing), 75. 
L3rman, A. T., 64, 84. 
Lyman, S. B. {Be.), 68. 
Lyman, S. B. (Loan), 68, 89. . 
Lyman, S. B. (Loan, L. S. S.), 7a. 
Lyman, T., 6a, 79. 

McLean (P.), 64, 84. 

Markoe {8.), 67, 87, 96. 

Matthews {8.), 67, 87, 96. 

Medical Library, 74, 112. 

Medical School, 81», 82», S7, 133, 136. 

Funds* 73, 74» 75- 

Real Estate (special), 74, 134, lS4j 
1S6. 

Tables, 10, 110, US. 
Medical School Undertaking, S7, 182, 

ISS, 184, lS4y 1S6. 
Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre, SI. 
Merriam, C, 71, 106. 
Merrick {8.), 67, 87, 96, 
Mills, A. {Be.), 68, 89. 
Mineralogy and Petrography, 93, lOO. 
Mining and Metallurgy, 91, 99. 
Minot, C. {B.), 69, 108, 104. 
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Moray (S.), 67, 87, 95. 

Morgan, H. T., 6a, 104. 

Moseley, W. 0. (P), 74» HI- 

Mowlson, Lady (S.), 67, 87, 9S. 

Mtmioe (Be.), 68, 89, 97. 

Munson, I., 6a, 79. 

Musenm of ComparatiTe Zoology, 59, 
99, 136. 
Funds, 7a. 
Tables, 13, 122, if^. 

Museiim of ComparatiTO Zoology (bal- 
ance), 7a, 122. 

Music Department, 28S 64, 90, 91, 99. 

Neuropathology, 32'. 

New Endowment (/>•)» 70- 

New Subscription (if.), 74, 111. 

Newsboys', Boston (S.), 19«, 24, 46, 67, 
83, 87, 96. 

Nichols, H. G. (S.), 67, 87, 96. 

Nichols, L., 19, 46, 74, 110, 111. 

Noble, W. B., 64, 84. 

Normal Scholarships, 96. 

Norton, C E. (B.), 19, 46, 70, 103«, IO4. 

Norton, C E. (/*.), 68, 65, 86, 94> 

Nourse, H. S., ^, 48, 67, 6a, 79, 131, 1S£. 

Observatory, 30^, 39, 1S4, 136. 

Funds, 75. 

Tables, 13, 121, ISl. 
Observatory Endowment, 75, 121. 
Oflace Expenses, 80. 
Oliver, J. P. {S.), 75, 112, 1U> 
Osgood, L. {B.), 70, 103, 104. 
Osgood, L. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Osgood, M (2?.), 70, 103, 104. 
Other Funds for Special Purposes, 76. 
Overseers* Expenses, 80. 

Paine (P.), 75, 121. 
Paine, Robert Treat {F.), 65, 86, 94. 
Paine, Robert Treat TO.), 75, 121. 
Paine, Robert Troup, 60, 77, 131. 
Palestine (Excavations), 77, 124, IS4. 
Palfrey Exhibition {Be.), 68, 89, 97. 
Parker, F. E., 57, 6a, 79. 
Parker, J. (/^.), 65, 85, 94. 
Parkman {P.), 71, 106. 
Parkman, F. (/*.), 65, 86, 94* 
Pathology, Department of, 32'. 

Gift (balance), 74. 

Research, 32*. 
Pathological Laboratory, 74, 182, 1$S. 



Pathological Library, II4. 
Peabody (P.), 5P, 60, 73, 123. 
Peabody,A.P.,Memorial(5e.),68,89,^. 
Peabody Building, 60, 73, 123. 
Peabody Collection, 60, 73, 123. 
Peabody, F. C, 64, 84, 90, 98. 
Peabody, G. F. (5.), 68, 67, 87, 96. 
Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 28*, 30, 31», 
59, 73, 81, 133, 136. 

South American Expedition, 31*, 73, 
123, 1S4' 

Funds, 73. 

Tables, 14, 123, 124- 
Peirce, D. H., 64, 84. 
Pennoyer {S.), 67, 87, 96. 
Perkins (P.), 64, 84. 
Perkins, R. A. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Perkins, W., 6a, 79. 
Permanent, 7a, 122. 
Permanent Tutors, 63, 83. 
Peters, E. D. {S.), 7a. 
Philadelphia (5.), 67, 87, 96, 
Phillips, E. B., 75» 121. 
Phillips, J., 64, 84. 
PhiUips, J. {Eliot P.), 68, 63. 
PhilUps, W., Memorial {S.), 67, 87, 96. 
Philosophical Library, 27, 65, 91, 99. 
Physical Laboratory, 64*, 127. 
Physical Research, 23, 65, 127. 
Pierce, H. L., 6a, 103, 105. 
Pierce, H.L. (Residuary) (M.S.), 74,111. 
Pierce, H. L. (Residuary), 67, 6a, 79, 

104, 122, 1S5. 
Plantation of Shrubs, 65, 91. 
Plummer (P.), 64, 84. 
Political Economy, see Economics. 
Political Economy, Lectures on, 64, 84. 
Pomroy, W. {Be.), 71, 107, 107. 
Pope (P.), 64, 84. 
Porter, C B. {S.), 75, 112, 114- 
Potter, S. E., Endowment, 19, 46, 49y 

69, 64, 120*. 
Premium on Bonds, Repayments, 5, 48. 
President's, 6a, 79. 
Prichard, W. M., 76, 126, 1£6. 
Printing Office, 102. 
Prizes : 

Funds, 69, 75. 

Receipts, 24, 89. 

Payments, S5, ST*, 97. 
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Proctor, 74, 112, lU- 

Public Buildings (C.)» S6, 101. 

Quinby, J. W., 71, 106. 
Qiiincy, J., 75» 121. 

Bandall Hall Association, 48, 50, 61. 
RandiOl, J. W., 76, 126, 126. 
SAndiOl, J. W. and B. L., 76, 128, 128. 
Rate of dividing income, 5. 
Beceipts and Disbursements, General 

Statement, 34-50, S6-61. 
Reed, W. (5), 19, 46,:^, 58, 67, 88, 87. 
Religions Serrioes, 63, 128. 
Repayments, 80*, 98, 118. 
Retiring Allowances, SB, S7, 6a, 79, 81, 

116. 
Ricsrdo Prixe {8.), 24, 67, 87, 96. 
Richmond, A. C, 71, 106. 
Riyerside, 57, 6a. 
Robinson, N., Jr., 46, 64, 84, 85, 90, 

94, 98. 
Robinson, N., Jr., Additional, 20, 58, 64, 

83, 84, 90, 98. 
Rockefeller, J. D., 74, 182, 1S6. 
Rodger (5.), 67, 87. 
Rogers {F.), 65, 85, 94. 
Rogers, H. B. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Rogers, H. B., Memorial {F.), 66, 85, 94- 
Rotch, A., 72, 84. 
Royall (P.), 7x» 109- 
Rumford(P.),64, 84. 
Ruppaner, Dr., 74, 111. 
Russell, E. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Russell, J. L. (Botanic Garden and Gray 

Herbarium), 64, 119, 120. 
Rnssell, J. L. (/>.)» 7i» 106. 
Russell, J. L. (Cr.), 6a,79. 

Salaries, GifU for, 22^ 23, 31S 65, 83, 84. 
Salaries, Payments, 5^, 57«, 5^, 41\ SI, 

101, 106, 107, 109, 116, 116, 117, 118, 

120, 121, 122, 124, 129. 
Sales (^Pr.), 69, 89. 
Sales (Receipts), 4f, 80«, 93", 103, 104, 

107', 109, 112, 116«, 117, 118, 119, 

120*, 12 IS 126. 
Sales (5^.), 67, 87, 96. 
Sales, F. (5.), 70, 103, 106, 133. 
Salisbury, S. {B.), 20, 46, 70, 103*, 104, 

106. 
Saltonstall (5.), 67, 87, 96. 



Saltonstall, G., 64, 84. 
Saltonstall, L. (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Saltonstall, H. (5.), 67, 87, 96, 
Sanskrit Department, 65, 91. 
Sargent, J. 0. (iV.), 69, 89, srr. 
Savage, J. {_8., L., 0.), 77, VI, 96, 104, 

121. 
Sawin, G. W., 64, 90, 98. 
Sayles, R. W. (C), 64, 90, 98. 
Scholarships : 

Funds, 66, 71, 7a, 75. 

Receipts, 24><», 85, 86, 87, 88, 106, 

107, 111, 122. 
Faymento, 86, ST*, 94, 96, 96, 107, 
109, lis, 124. 
Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Re- 
turned (Be.), 23, 68, 89, 97. 
Scholarship Money Returned (Law), 71, 

109. 
School of Comparative Medicine, 74, 1 12 . 
Schurz, H., Memorial Free Bed, 76, 180. 
Searle, M. R., 6a, 126, 126. 
Sears, D. (0.), 75, 121. 
Sears, H. F., 74, 110, 111, 1S6. 
Semitic Building, 77. 
Semitic Collection, 77, 124, 124. 
Semitic Library, 65, 99. 
Semitic Museum, 31, S9, 81, 1S6. 

Tables, 14, 124, I24. 
Sever (B.), 70, 103, 106, IS4. 
Sever \s.), 67, 87, 96. 
Sewall {S.), 67, 87, 96. 
Sewall, J. {Be.), 68, 89. 
Shaler Memorial, 20, 4S, 46, 7a, 83, 

90, 1S5. 
Shapleigh, S. (5.), 70, 103, 106. 
Shattuck (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Shattuck, G. C (P.), 59, 74, 111. 
Shattuck, G. C, Memorial (P.), 74, 111, 

lis. 
Shepard, R. H., 76, 128. 
Shepard, R. H. (Memorial), 76, 12S. 
Simpldns, J., Laboratories, 77. 
SkUlen Memorial, 20, 4S, 46, 74, 110, 

131, 1S2. 
Skinner, F.y 76, 118. 
SUde (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Smith (P.), 64, 84. 
Smith, D. {8.), 58, 67, 87, 96. 
Smith, G., 20, 4Sy 46, 60, 77, 181«, 132, 

1S2. 
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Social Ethics (Fnrnishings), 65, 91, 99. 

Social Sthics, Study of, 65, 91, 99. 

Society for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation, 27, 107. 

Social Workers, School for, 28, 64, 91, 99. 

Sohier, G. B. (^.)» 7©, 108, lOS. 

Sohier, G. B. (iV.), 69, 89, 97. 

Soldier's Field, The ; ImproYement and 
Additions, 88, ^, 182, ISS, 1S4- 

South American Expedition, 81*, 73, 128, 

m. 

South End House (^.)i 2^S M* ^^t H- 
Spackman, W. H., 64, 84. 
Spooner, W. B., 71, 106. 
Squam Lake Camp, 44, 98^ 99. 
Stadium, ^, 1S$, 
Stickney, J., 64, 84. 
Stillmaii Inflmiary, 76, 180, ISO. 
Stillman Infirmary, ^, 44, 180*, 136. 

Fnnds, 76. 

Tables, 16, 180, ISO. 
StiUman Infirmary (balance), 76, 180. 
Stillman, J. (P.), 74, m. 
Story (-ST.), 67, 87, 96. 
Story, A., 75, 121. 
Stonghton {8.), 69, 67, 87, 96. 
Strong, C. P. (5f.), 75, 112, il^. 
Students, Receipts from, 92. 
Subscription for Library (^.), 70, 108, 

106. 
Sugar Cane Investigations, 65, 119, 119. 
Summaries : 

Investments and Income, 6. 

TaUes, 136. 
Summer Schools, 36, 44, 99, 100. 
Sumner, C (5.), 70, 108, 106. 
Sumner, C (Pr.), 69, 89. 
Sundry Accounts, 136. 

Table, 188, 1S4^ 
Sundry Balances (Z.), 70. 
Sundry Balances (Sundry Funds), 77, 

184. 
Sundry Gifts (balances), 65, 74. 
Sundry Gifts for books (balances), 70. 
Sundry Gifts for services (balances), 70. 
Sundxy Funds, 77. 

Sundry Funds for Special Purposes, 76, 
90, 98, 112, 114, 136. 

Table, 181, ISl. 
Surgical Laboratory, 74, 112, 114* 
Surgical Laboratory, 82. 



Sweetser,!. {M., S.), 75, 112, 114- 
Swcetser, I. (CT.), 6a, 79. 
Swett, M. W., 74, 111. 
Swett, S. W., 74, 111. 
Swift (S.)y 67, 87. 

Tables : 

Appleton Chapel, 15, 128, 1^. 

Arnold Arboretum, 12, 118, 118. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum, 12, 119, 119. 

Phillips Brooks House, 16, 128, 129.' 

Bussey Institution, 11, 117, 117. 

Changes in the Funds, 7. 

College, 8, 88, 94. 

Construction Accounts, 182, ISS. 

Dental School, 11, 116, 116. 

DiTinity School, 10, 106, 107. 

Fogg Art Museum, 15, 126, lf6. 

Funds and Balances, 6a. 

Germanic Museum, 14, 125, lt6. 

Gray Herbarium, 12, 120, ItO. 

Hemenway Gymnasium, 16, 129, 
lf9. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 15, 
127, 1£7. 

Law School, 10, 108, 109. 

Library, 9, 103, IO4. 

Medical School, 10, 110, US. 

Medical School Undertaking, 182, 
ISS. 

Museum of Comparatiye Zoology, 
18, 122, Igg. 

Observatory, 18, 121, ISl. 

Peabody Museum, etc., 14, 128, 1X4' 

Semitic Museum, 14, 124, IB4. 

Stillman Infirmary, 16, 180, ISO. 

Summary, balanced, 136. 

Sundry Accounts, 188, 184- 

Sundry Funds for Special Purposes, 
181, ISl. 

University, 8, 79, 80. 
Taylor, J. T. (8.), 75, 112, 114^ 
Taylor, K. M. (B.), 70, 108, 106. 
Teachers' and Pupils', 7a, 122. 
Teachers' Endowment, 20, 22, 46, 59, 

64, 88, 84. 
Thaw (F.), 60, 73, 128, 124- 
Thayer (5.), 67, 87, 96. 
Thayer, A. W. (^e.), 4S, 68, 89, 181. 
ISiS. 
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ThaTer, J. B., 64, 90, 98. 

Theory and Practice, Anonjmoas Fund 

in the Department of, 73, 110. 
Thomaa, 6. (<Sr.)i 67, 87, 96. 
Thomdike, W. H. (Pr.), 75i H^- 
Tildfton, Tm 71) 106. 
Toppan (8.)^ 67, 88, 96. 
Toppan, R. W. (iV.), 69, 89, 97. 
Torrey, E., 64, 90, 9S. 
Torrey, H. W., 64, 90, 98. 
Townsend {8.), 67, 88, 96. 
Townaend, H. P., 71, 106. 
Tieadwell, D., 70, 108, 104, 105. 
Tucker, I. (5.), 69, 70, 103, 106. 
TnfU, Q. (Be.), 68, 89, 97. 
TnfU, Q. (AT.), 74, 111. 
Turner, S., 6a, 79. 
TyndaU, J. (/».), 66, 86, 94. 

Uniyerrity, 35, 136. 

Funds, 6a. 

Scholarshipa, 96^. 

Tables, 8, 79, 80. 
Unknown Memorial, 65, 84, 90, 98. 
Unrestricted Gift, Germanic Mas., 7a, 
126, lg5. 

Villard, H., 67, 65, 84. 

Wadaworth, B. (Be.)^ 68, 89. 

Walcott (5.), 68, 88, 96. 

Walcott, H. P., 76, 130. 

Wales (P.), 69, 65. 

Wales, H. W. (5.), 70, 84, 103, 105. 

Walker, J. (B.), 70, 103, 105. 

Walker, J. (P.), 66, 86, 94. 

Ward, S., 69, 65, 180. 

Ward, T W. (B.), 70, 108, 105. 

Ward, W., 71, 106. 

Ware, C E., Memorial ( P. )» 74i m, 113. 

Ware, J., Memorial (P.)» 74» 111» -^^^• 



Warren (Anatomical Mnsenm), S7, 74, 

112, lU. 
Warren, C M., 65, 90, 98. 
Warren, H. C. (C), 65, 84, 90. 
Warren, H. C. (Dental School), 75, 116. 
Warren, H. C. (Exploration), 73, 123, 

li4. 
Warren, S. C, 73, 128. 
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